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PREFACE, 

In tlie course of my study of the Bhatta system of Ptirra- 
Mimamsa, I was, in many places, struck by the ingenuity 
and apparent simplicity of many Prabhakara Explanations. 
This led. me to the study of this much misrepresented 
systema study which received fresh impetus from the 
institution by the University of Allahabad of the degree of 
4 Doctor of Letters,' in connection with which I elected for 
the subject, of ray dissertation, the Prabhakara School of 
P fir va -M1 1 nfunsa. At the very outset however, I was faced 
by the difficulty of the extreme paucity of materials available ; 
the PrakarampanchikU of Shalikanatha was the sole book 
available from which we could learn anything, directly, about 
the tenets of the Prabhakara School. By a strange coincidence* 
however, another work of the same writer, the ‘ IlijuvimaM 5 
was brought to my notice by Col. G. A. Jacob, through my 
honoured tutor, Principal Venis; and I at once applied for 
a loan of the manuscript from the India Office Library ; 
which was granted to me through the kindness of Prin¬ 
cipal Jennings. When I had sent my application to the 
India Office, my friend Mr. Govinda-dasa very kindly 
obtained for me a copy of the same work from the Trav- 
ancore State Library. The fact of the ttijnvimala being a 
work dealing directly with the Sutras recalled to my mind 
the name of ‘ Brihafi which I had come across, ten or twelve 
years ago, in a list of manuscripts belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, wherein it was described as a work on 
Prabhakara-Mlmamsa .’ I sent an application for the loan 
of this manuscript also, which was granted by the Society, 
through the kind courtesy of the President. This work turned 
out to bo nothing less than a commentary upon Shabara’s 
Phasija by Prabhakara himself. The temptation to bring 
out an edition of this unique work was so great that I 
at once set about preparing the press-copy. But after 
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having done the first eighteen pa{ras, I was disappointed 
to find that the manuscript, though good enough to supply 
first-hand information with regard to PrabhSk.ara’s views, 
was far from perfect, for the purposes of an edition- 
Baffled in that quarter, I intended to bring out an edition 
of the Jlijuvimalii; but the two manuscripts of this work 
which I had obtained from the India Office and Travancore, 
turned, out to be entirely different parts of the work ; the 
India Office Ms. containing nearly the whole of Adh. I 
(the first leaf in the beginning and the whole of the first 
atlhikaram of pada ii being wanting), while the Travancore 
Ms. contained adhy&yas III, IV and V complete. 

Though unable to bring out a ‘ critical edition ’ of any 
of these works, I found the Mss. of great help ; from these 
l derived much first-hand information on the views held by 
Prabhakara and by his direct pupil, Shalikanatha; and I was 
also enabled to verify their views as put forward by 
MadhavScharya in bis Nyayamalavistara. This latter work 
notices Prabhakara’s views—calling them ‘ Gurumata ’—on 
the following adh ikaranas 

(a) I-—i— ; 2—‘ Veda is the sole authority on Pharma.* 

(b) I— i—0—‘ Necessity of enquiry into pharma.’ 

(c) I—ii—19 to 25—‘Nature of those Arthavadas that 

have the form of Injunctions.’ 

{<]) I—iii—10—Dealing with words as used by the 
Mlechchhas. 

(e) I—iii—11—Authority of the Kalpasutras. 

{f) I—iii—15—The ‘ Holakadhikarana.’ 

(g) I—iii—25—Dealing with the Grammar-Smritis. 

(h) I—iii—30—‘ Words are expressive of class-character.’ 

(i) I—iv—2—* Udbhid ’ is the name of a sacrifice.' 

0) I—iv— 9—‘ Agneya ’ is not the name of a sacrifice, 
but indicates the Deity.’ 
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JkJ o w ia suffice to show—(1) tJh.au 
compounds freely,— and these sometimes 
--PrabhiXk ara’s compounds seldom contain 
words (2) t hat while Kumarila joins together 
nngs and arguments in a single clause, Prablia- 
^ s employs a district clause for each reason;—(8) 
virile Kumarila almost invariably adopts the distinctive 
uicles indicative of the objection and its answer,— e.. g. 

‘iTW, ^ vi ’ 4 .—Prabhfikara seL 

clom makes use of any of these, except occasionally the 
first ; and almost always pmts the objection and its refuta¬ 
tion in the form of qnesltion and answer; which makes 
it difficult at times to ascertain where the one ends and 
the other begins; this is the feature that marks all older 
w orks, as for instance the BMsyas of Patanjali and Shabara. 
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Preface. 

*10—The word ; varki ’ denotes class-charac- 


Q 


(0 I- 


ter 

-iv— 


■ 13—‘ Vaiphvadeva ’ is the name of a sacrifice. 

(m) I—iv—1 7 —The word ‘Asia’ with reference to 
the pans vised at the Vaishvanara sacrifice is 
mere nr tha -v a da. 

It will be noticed that Madhava ceases to notice the 
‘ Clurumatu ’ after the first Adhy'dya. Nor is there much 
of a difference, after this, between Bhatta and Prabhakara, 
directly bearing on the adbikarams ; the other differences 
being only as regards certain detailed principles involved in 
the adhikarams. These we have tried to bring out in 
chapter III. 

When the present work was undertaken, it was intended 
to deal only with views of Prabhakara, as bearing upon 
subjects psychological and metaphysical; but later on, in 
view of the fact that the full details of what is contained 
in the Mimarnsd-shdstra have not yet been presented before 
the modern reader, * the writer was advised to present a con¬ 
secutive account of all that is contained in that 8kasf.ru. This 
task proved to be more stupendous than was expected. But 
with the constant encouragement accorded to me by Principal 
Veils, and the sage counsel of Dr. Thibaut, I was enabled to set 
to work and to make out a somewhat presentable account 
of the contents of the Mi mdmsd-Sk as fra . In the actual 
‘ research ’—or ‘ search ’—involved in this work, I am indebt¬ 
ed to my friend Mr. Govinda-dasa, to whose help, most 
willingly accorded, I owe the unearthing qf all those 
manuscripts which have enabled me to bring together 
information, which, in one sense, may be regarded as alto¬ 
gether new, — and also unexpected, in view of the fact that, in 

• The excellent translation of the Arthusariffratra , with its Incid introduction, 
deals mainly with the subject of 1 Vidhu ’ 
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the first place, all interest in the Shastra had ceased, and 
secondly, all hopes of ever getting at Prabhakara’s works 
had been given up; and my friend had to hunt out, and 
Indicate to me, manuscripts lying hidden in far-off corners of 
India;—one of these manuscripts being the long-lost portion 
wanting in the Prakaranapanohik'a, which had to be printed 
in its incomplete form, by two such enterprising publishers as 
the Medical Hall Press, and the Ohankhambha Book Depot. * 

2. As regards the originality of the present work, 
inasmuch as nothing has been written upon the Prabha- 
kara. School, in any modern language, the whole may be 
regarded as ■ original. ’ On the other hand, as it contains 
only what has been written by Prabhakara and his followers 
nothing can be truly * original. ’ Bub what is claimed foe 
the work is that it represents the first attempt in more 
than one direction, a few of which may be noted, here :— 

(X) In no work,—not even in the innumerable j prakarana- 
granthas in Sanskrit, is the whole Mmmma-shastm found 
explained in the systematic and connected way in which 
it is presented here. 

(2) No work known to exist is found to contrast the 
views of the two sister schools on all point* 

(3) The bearing of Mimatnsa upon legal literature is ' 
not found brought out, in the maimer in which it is done . {• 
in this work, f 

(4) This is the first attempt at a systematic account 
of the Prabhakara system. There is no work known to the 
modern world which affords a detailed account of what 
that systen is; the Prakarampa^clnkU confining itself only j , 
to a few philosophical points, and a very few of the purely 
Mimamsa topics. 

9 The Ms. of this portion has been handed over to the publishers of the 
Clmukhainhhii Sans, Series who have now printed it. 

f Since Writing the above wo have received the Tagore Law Lectures on 
the Mlraaiusa Rules of. Interpretation, —a book which deals with the legal aspoc t 
of the adhikaranm in the way that only a trained lawyer could deal. /'; 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Beginnings op MImamsa. 

1. In the far-off days of ancient Aryavarta when, we are 
told, the gods moved among men, and received and gave gifts 
much in the same way as men give and receive among 
themselves,—matters went on smoothly; each, giving as, 
he chose, and receiving when and what he chose- There was 
no occasion for any rules or regulations on the matter. 
All that was needed was that the man should sing the praises 
of the superior being whom he wished to please. This may 
be regarded as having been tho state of things during the 
period of the ‘ Rigveda’, wherein,—at least in tho ‘older* 
portions —we do not find ‘ sacrifices ’ occupying; any im¬ 
portant position. 

As times changed and the gods ceased their friendly 
visits, and became, by and by, more remote beings, doubts 
naturally began to arise in the minds of men, regarding the 
ways and methods by which the offerings should be made 
in order to be most acceptable. The wisest among men came 
together and laid down a set of rules as to these ways and 
methods. So long as these patriarchs lived, the affairs of 
men went on under their guidance ; as whenever difficul¬ 
ties arose, the original framers of the rules were at band 
to settle them, by means of explanations and illustra¬ 
tions. This state of things may be regarded as covering 
the period represented by the ‘ Brahmanas’, wherein we find 
all sacrificial details laid down, explained and illustrated. 
In regard to this period it is quite true, that— 

* although there is no reason to suppose that the sacrificial. 

ceremonial was in early times so fully developed,.the 

religious service would seem to have been already of a suffi¬ 
ciently advanced nature ’ (iShatapatha Br. Trans,, Intro, xi) ■ 
aud also that— 


4 
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•' the idea of bringing together the different family collec¬ 
tions would seem first to have suggested itself to the priests 
at a time when the hitherto divided Aryan tribes had 
moved from the Punjab to the eastern plains, and became 
consolidated into larger communities, and the want of a more 
uniform system of worship would naturally make itself felt;— 
to the same period we may refer the first attempts at a 
systematic a rrangement of the entire ceremonial of worship, 
and the definitive distribution of the sacrificial duties among 
four classes of priests. {Ibid — XX.) 

When a further degeneration set in, further doubts 
began to arise, for the removal of which no living authorities 
were available ; and thus arose the necessity of collecting and 
digesting the old rules and regulations and as each collector 
and digester had at hand a mass of material all of which 
could not be bodily adopted by him,—for the simple reason 
that the greater part of these appertained to the exigencies 
of particular times and places,—he had to exercise his judg¬ 
ment in the preparing of his compilation. This gave rise 
to the literature of the ‘ Smritis whose professed aim is to 
clarify what is already present in the Vedas (Samhitas and 
Brahman as). With the appearance of this literature there 
came about the necessity also of a regular study of these mat¬ 
ters as bearing upon jpharma or Duty of each man. It was at 
this juncture that * Mlmamsa " literature stepped .in with its 
1000 and odd. * rules ’ for the interpretation and right 
understanding of what is said in the Veda, in regard to 
])harma. 

These rules of interpretation were formulated for the first 
time by Jaimini, in a systematic manner, in the work that 
has come down to us under the name of c Jaiminisutra, * or 
« Mim'dmsa-sutra This was commented upon by a number 
of writers, among whom we may mention—(1) Bhartrimitra 
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(mentioned by the Nyayaratnakara and KashiM on vara© 10, 
and believed by my honoured teacher, Mabamahofvadhyaya 
Pandifc Ohitradhara Mishra to be the oldest commentator on 
tho Sutras) —(2) Bhavadasa (mentioned by Kumarila in the 
Sblokavartika, 1—63),—(3) Hari (referred to in tl’io 
Shastradi/pika X—ii—59,60),—and (4) IJpavarsa, referred 
to in the Bhasya as * Bhagavan TJpavarsah ’ (page 
13, line 8); and then at a much later date 
by Shabara^ whose work is known as tho * Bhiisya. 1 He is 
believed by the Pandits to have lived about 57 b.c., being 
described as the father of King Yikramaditya, as also of 
Varahamihira and Bharfcrihari; this fact is believed upon the 
authority of the following verse current among Pandi ts ; among 
whom he is also known as having for his real name, Aditya- 
deva, the name ‘ Shabara ’ being only due to his having 
disguised himself as a forester for fear of Jaina persecu¬ 
tion :•— 


terfrrr sjf 2 


It was this Bhasya that formed the basis and starting 
point for all later Mimamsa works; it was at this stage 
also that there came about the well-known bifurcation of 
the system into two schools: One of these was headed by 
Kuraarila Bhatta, believed to have been the senior contempor¬ 
ary of the Great Shankara, also known as 6 Bhatta.' 1 and 
* Bhattapada ’--who wrote an extensive commentary upon 
the Bhasya; this is a work in three parts :—the first called the 
Shlokavartiha, dealing with the first, or polemical, part of the 

• But Vidyapat Thakkura, ft writer of the 15th—16th Century A. C., speaks 
of him, in the jhirusaparikaa as the 1 Guru * or ( teacher’ of Vikrama. 
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first chapterthe second called the Tantravartiha , dealing 
with the rest of chapter I, and also with chapters II and III, 
[Both of these have been translated by the present writer, aud 
are ip* course of publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal;] 
t'hej third called the Tuptikat, which contains only brief notes 
Vlipon the remaining nine adhyayas. Kmnarila came to be known 
as the * Vartikakara * by a host of followers and comment¬ 
ators, chief among whom are Mandana Mishra (the author 
of the Vidhirivehi and. Mlnxdmmnukranvxm and also 
of a commentary on the Tantravartika, mentioned 
in the Shastradipika II—i—1), Parthasarathi Mishra 
(the author of th pShUstradSpiha, the Tantvara.fna t the Nyaya- 
ratnakara, and the NyUyaratnamfilU), Sucharita Mishra (author 
of the Kdshikd) and Someshvara (author of the Nydyasudha, 
also known as * Banaka’). The other school had for its founder a 
writer whose work has not yet come to light, who is referred 
bo by Prabhakara and his followers as * Varlikakarapaddh' That 
this ‘ Vartikakara ’ is different from Kmnarila is shown by the 
fact that the quotations referred to him are not to be found 
in any of Kumarila’s works; and that Kumarila is referred to 
by these writers only as * Yathahuh ,’ without any appellation 
of honour. Following upon this latter 4 Vartikakara, ’ 
Prabhakara Mishra wrote his Brihati, * a comments,ry upon 
Shabara’s Bhasya ,; and this again has an extensive commen¬ 
tary, the Rijimmala, by Shalikanatha Mishra, who also wrote 
a digest of the Prabhakara system, called ‘ Prakarampan- 
cMkUjf 

In course of time as Vedic sacrifices began to fall into 
disuse, the study of Mlmamsa lost its hold upon the popu¬ 
lar mind, and gave way to the study of the Tantra and other 
allied subjects. The principles however that had been evolved 

° Mentioned on p. 375 of Aufrecht’s C a laid g us Catalogorum . 

f Of this work, the earliest Ms. hitherto discovered is one belonging to the 
Fvixtodnth cant ary, 
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by the Mlmamsalca continued to influence all literature, litur- 
gical, philosophical and legal. In fact, whenever any question, 
arose as to the interpretation of certain texts, the aid invari¬ 
ably called in was that of the principles enunciated by Jaimin i 
and his followers. At the present day , apart from the intrins¬ 
ic merits of the Mimamsadbddra itself, the chief interest of 
the Shadra lies in its bearing upon the whole Hindu legal 
literature; and for this reason, towards the close of our pre¬ 
sent study, we shall devote a short chapter where we shall 
show in what manner Mimamsa principles have boon used 
to settle legal difficulties. 

Frabhakara,-—or Guru, as he is generally spoken of in 
later Sanskrit philosophical literature—is found to be referred 
to by later writers on MitnSmsS as ‘ Nibandhanahlmh ,’ ‘ the 
writer of a great work,’apparently the ( Brihatf mentioned 
above. ^hadradlpika II-—i—-1st acjlltik. where a passage 

from the Brihati, ia quoted.) From this it would seem 
that Bibandhana was another name for the Brihati, In the 
only manuscript of this work, that has been found in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, we find the following 
at the end of the chapters:— 

(a) sffer the 

end of pada ii of Adhyaya II. 

i b ) pH^'—at the end of pada vii of Adhyaya III. 

^WT^ri^T^-at the end of Adhyaya III, 

The name i Guru’ is not found in any of the colophons ; 
it would appear to have been a later title given to him, 
perhaps as deprecatory of his elaborate or complicated 
(guru) views ; though tradition assigns a different reason for 
this title. That Prabhakara’s views were regarded as 
too elaborate or complicated—without much justification 
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however,—is also shown by the following Sfdoka current in 
South India r — 



crr^r^T^Jf^Tfrr ^?rr 
wrenivurl i 

>sd 


wt ’jrf t ^rereeit n 

As regards the time and place where Prabhakara rose 


we have not been able to obtain any information, except certain 


traditional stories current among Pandits. According to 
these, Prabhakara, along with Matidana Misbra, was a pupil 
of Ku nSrila. From the very beginning of his studies, he 
evinced groat independence of thought and opinion, and 
many a story is told in exemplification of his independent 
spirit. On a certain point connected with the after-death 
rites, Prabhakara happened to hold with characteristic 
tenacity to a certain opinion diametrically opposed to that 
held by his teacher. Having failed to win the pupil to his 
views, by reasonings, the teacher had recourse to a trick : 
one morning it was suddenly discovered that the teacher had 
died ; and there arose among the pupils a discussion as to 
the exact manner in which his after-death rites were to be 
performed; when the question was. referred to Prabhakara, 
as the exponent of one view, he declared that the view held 
by his teacher was the right one, and that he had put 
forward another view simply for purposes of exciting 
discussion. On hearing this the teacher, who had feigned 
illness only for obtaining this confession, sat up and 
expressed satisfaction at Prabhakara having at last been 
won over to his views ; thereupon Prabhakara said—‘Yes, 
you won me to your views, but not while you were 
living.’ Another story tells us how he acquired 
the title of * Gfuru : from his teaohor:—In course of their 
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studios, they camo across the sentence— * AiratunoMantatra *• 
pinoktamitjdMruktam' this apparently meant—‘this has 
not been mentioned there, nor has it been mentioned here, 
thus it has been mentioned twice,’ an apparent absurdity. 
The teacher could not find a satisfactory explanation, and 
ultimately gave it up and went to attend to his evening 
prayers. When the class assembled again, Prabhakara 
suggested that the sentence in question admitted of the 
construction—‘ atm tuna uktam tatra ajoind uktam , iti 
dvirulctam\* the meaning being 8 what is mentioned there 
by means of the particle tu is again mentioned here by 
the particle api, and thus it has been mentioned twice.’ The 
teacher was so pleased at the ingenuity of his pupil that he 
thereupon conferred upon him the title of 8 Guru’ or 
‘ Teacher.’ That the tradition bearing upon 

the relation of Prabhakara to Kumarila is not a mere lip- 
* story is proved by the following extract from an old Ms. 
of the Sarvasiddkantarafuisya by Shesa, commented upon by 
his son Govinda, a pupil of the great Madhusudanaf :— 

rT% RT'ffTap^^«’ 


5 The modern reader of well-edited texts has to bear in mind that in 
old MSS. wo do not find the system of 4 padackhetfa’ ; and thus there would be no 
such difference in writing aa—^raiftnhwvsr (according to the interpretation of 
Prabhakara) and ?ratfw whisw; which gave the former absurd meaning), 
t Now published at Madras, Edited by Prof. Pangachsirya. 
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Prabhakara’s philosophy had to pay a heavy price 
for its innovating spirit; it never gained a solid, footing; 
and until the publication of Shalikanatha’s PralcoranapancMkU 
:in the ‘ Pandit/ the philosophy was known only under the 
misrepresentations of its opponents. It is however inter¬ 
esting to note that the author of the Mitaksara (p. 181) quotes 
an entire passage out of the Brihatl of Prabhakara. Even 
on the publication of the above-mentioned work, the system 
was not studied; it shared the fate of the whole Mimtimm 
ShUstra which, by a strange irony of fate, has not found 
a place in the curriculum of modern PcUhashalas. 

In regard to the relation between Prabhakara and 
Kumarila as indicated by the above tradition, it may be noted 
that this is not borne out by the internal evidence avail¬ 
able in the writings of these authors. 

(A) Prabhakara’s Brihatl is a £ comment/ in the strict* 
sense of the word, upon Shabara’s Bhasya ; it does not, in any 
place, differ from the original, which it always tries to sup¬ 
port ; nor does it attack any opinions of the original; in fact 
as a rule, it attacks no opinions except those of the avowed 
Purvapalcsa. Kumarila on the other hand, in many places’ 
in the . Tantravartika , rejects the interpretation of Shabara’ 
and offers an entirely different interpretation of his own. 
We will note a few of these instances here :— 

(a) I—ii—Ad hi (1) ( Tantravartika , translation, page 82). 

(b) I—iii—Adhi (1) (page 116.) 

(c) I—iii—Adhi (4)—(p. 178.) 

(d) I—iii—Adhi (5)—(p. 207.) 

(e) I—iii...Adhi (7)—(p. 227—where more than two 

interpretations are given). 

(/) I—iii—Adhi (10)~(p. 347). 

(g) I—iv—Adhi (1)—(p. 378). 
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If Prabhakara had been an innovator, or reformer, or 
improver of the BhiUta system, he would naturally have 
taken up every one of these deviations from the Blumja and 
tried to demolish it with his wonted verve and vigour. 
As a matter of fact, however, we find that the Brihatl takes 
no notice of any of the new interpretations proposed by 
Kumarila. This would perhaps indicate that it was 
Kumarila, and not Prabhakara, who was an innovator or 
reformer. This view is confirmed by the fact that while 
Prabhakara does not criticise any of the strikingly original 
interpretations of Kumarila, the latter in many places, 
takes great pains to demolish certain views, a few of which 
we find put forward by Prabhakara in the Brihatl. We 
append a few of these :— 

(а) I—ii— Su 31—( Tantravartika , Translation, p. 54) 

Kumarila objects to the question of 
the Adhikarana being put in the form 
‘ are mantras meaningless or not ? ’— 
the form in which it has been stated 
in the Brihati (Ms. p. 31a.) 

(б) I—iii—2— {Tantravartika, Trans, p. 112.) 

According to Prabhakara (Ms. p. 316) 
the Vedic texts in corroboration of in- 
junctions found in the Smriti are to be 
inferred. This is objected to by Kum¬ 
arila. 

r,) X_iv—1—As regards the connection of pada iv with 

the subject-matter of the whole adhyaya 
Prabhakara, in agreement with the 
Bhasya , puts forward the question in 
the form—‘ Are the words (udbhid and 
the like) expressive of materials or of 
names of sacrifices ? *—this question 
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bearing upon the authority of J)Karma 
(. Brihati, p. 38 «.), This is objected to by 
Kumarila ( Tantravurtika , Trans. 373). 

(d) I—iv—1—On the same Adhikarana, the . Bhasya ; and 
the Brihati, with it, takes sutra (i) as the 
*Purvapaksa' and su. (2) as the *Siddmnta 
while Kumarila takes the two sutras as 
embodying two distinct Adhikaranas i and 
objects to the other interpretation (Tan- 
travartika , Trans, p. 373). 

'! he only point where we have found Prabhakara com 
batting a view propounded by .Kumarila is under IV—i—2 
( Brihati, Ms. p. 64t, lino 9 et. seq .). But in this connection 
also, it is noteworthy that the words in which the view 
combatted is expressed—which are apparently a quotation—• 
are very different from those employed by Kumarila (iv—i— 
2). The words of the latter are —‘Kratvarthe dmyarjan « Jcratu - 
vighatali syUt’; while those used by Prabhakara are—* Kratvar- 
tha-ive- sattv-amem na hi avail t i yaga eva na samvartate *; and 
this is combatted by Prabhakara in the words—‘ pralapita — 
midaukenapl arjanam scMvannapudayatlti pratisidd'/am .’ The 
difference in the words shows that * kenapi ’ of Prabhakara 
must refer to some one entirely different from Kumarila. It 
is Prabhaknra’s very words in'this connection that have been 
quoted by the Miidkmra with approval, (see below, chap. Y.) 

(B) In point of style also, the Brihati shews distinct 
signs of being older than the Tantravaritka. The style of the 
former is very similar to that of the Bhtiwja of Shabara, 
possessing the same natural grace, simplicity and directness; 
while that of Kumarila becomes rather involved and rich, 
very much like that of the Sharirakabhasya, of the Great Shan- 
kara. The contrast is best shown by presenting here side by 
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siflo* a few typical passages chosen lit faodoin from the two 
■wor ks :— 

JBrtka U. Tantravart ihx. 

(a) vrtot If »• 3$wa; i (*) rr^r 

?ffarf Tr^f^r^rffcTT^r^fa f^sr- 

(b) ^^V|?TT$) ^T^rTnJ 3T^*n;5fa' ficfT^- 

If I fWf* I -<TfwftT% I ?T^im I 

ERT^W I 

N 

(c) $raT£gr$3&5 ^sr ^Nr- («) ST^arT^TETT^t^TO^^ *nff- 

^TifllTWrirat 9TT^9J|^m- 
aRi-W^R^rat, *«- 

^m^strxin:- 

t^T*»»f?T5r- 


<SL 
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( d ) 

^ mf?t \ ^serfS 
srfaspfY fsnrarfft i 


The above extract " 11 

Kumarila employs 
very long ones-, 
more than two 
several reasor 
kara alwav' 
that w 1 
part 


(d) ^vfT ?t wmwfir- 

TO* 4 fqtrT^: WF&>r*(: 

5p3f:.«RT 5 R^TT^^r<^r^- 

SJtfTT* SSTOTHTjM?! rixfo 

ftg- 

^t^vtiT^iT- 
m fSOTf^lT qfo9TOTfilPTT- 

srfqhrrfo i 

’ t while 
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Another feature of PrabliFikara’s style pointing to the 
same conclusion is that his work abounds in many of thoso 
flashy retorts which one meets with in the older works, 
and which become rather, rare as we descend to the later 
artificial period of Sanskrit literary style. We shall quote 
a few of these, chosen from the Brihati 

(*) (306 1. 2). 

( b ) -»rgnr^ (32, l. 3). 

O’) SRftraY (326,1.2). 

(d) ^tfvTfw^FWT^T^^; lb 32,6 1. 6), 

('’) (326, 1. 8). 

(f) ^rroifw: (366, i. 9), 
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CHAPTER II. 

PSYCHOLOGY-METAPHYSICS. 
Books Consulted :— 


U} 


Bibliothica Indica. 


1. Jaimini’s Sutras I- 

2, Bhctsya of Shabara I- 

Shlo/cavUrtika of Kumarila—Text (Chaukhambha 
S.S. Benares) English Translation (Biblio-lnd). 

Ni/ayaratnd/cara of Parthasrirathi—Commentary on 

(8) (Chaukh. S.S. Benares). 

Kashika of Sucharita Mislira—Commentary on (8) 
MS. with MM. P. Chitradhara Mishra of Dar* 
bhanga. 

Brih .0- of Prabhakara. (MS. with present writer 
and in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.) I—i. 

Rijuvimala —Commentary on (C) by Shaliknatha— 
I—i. (MS. with present writer). 

PrakaranapancMkU by Shalikanatha (Chauk. S.S. 
Benares). 

NyayamfiPivistara (Anand. S.S. Poona). 

Shastradlpika (‘ Pandit’ Benares), I—i. 

Prashastapa-da’s Bhasya on Vaishesika-Sutras {Vizi, 
S.S. Benares). 

Nyayamuktavall of Vishvanatha (Benares). 

iSection 0). 

Natuee of Cognition. 

1. * Cognition ’ or ‘Knowledge’has been divided by 

Prabhakara into the two broad classes of ‘Valid 5 and 
‘Invalid* Cognitions. Under ‘Valid Cognition’ he includes 
all those cognitions that bear directly upon their object; and 
under ‘ Invalid Cognition ’ those that bear upon their object 
only indirectly. At the outset, this classification 
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corresponds to the two broad divisions of * Anubhuti 5 (Appre¬ 
hension) and ‘ fimriti ’ (Remembrance) put forward by the 
Logicians, J. rabhakara regarding all Remembrance as 
‘ iaYa hd, 5 —agreeing in this with the Logician,—and all 
Apprehension as ‘valid’,—herein differing from the Logician 
win* divides Apprehensions into valid and invalid, pramTi and 
apianui, while Prabhakara identifies all ‘Apprehension’ with 
‘ prama.' This view, that all Apprehensions are valid, appears, 
at first sight, to be too revolutionary; but Prabhakara and 
his followers have made their caso strong by the reasons 
that they have put forward in support of it. 

2, In accordance with the practice of all writers on 
Philosophy, the .trabhakara begins with an account of 
' Pramam.’ The starting point of the enquiry is—What is 
Pramam, ? The word * pramam ’ has been taker, by 
Prabhakara in this connection to mean ‘ valid cognition,’ and 
not the means of valid cognition. What then is this ‘ valid 
cognition’ according to Prabhakara P” The answer is 
given in the following verso:— 

m m ^frt: \ 

* t-tTjfd ^ i - 

[J° ra/caranapanchi/ca, p. 42.*] 

That is to say, ‘ valid cognition ’ is Apprehension',-. 
it is something totally different from Pl:membranc& 
which is not valid, inasmuch as it stands in need of a 
previous cognition, being, as it is, a cognition produced 
only by the impressions left by a previous cognition.. 
This definition of Remembrance does not apply to 
Recognition or Pratyabhijna, as this latter is not 

In this connection we find the Pra-painchi. quoting a number of verses 
and basing it* Up.urutioii upon them.—Whose verses these are, it is not clear;, 
they appear to be by the * VdrtikaJ dra' of the Pnibhdkam School, whom 
Shalikanatha frequently quotes. 
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produced only by impressions left by previous cognitions. 
Thus Remembrance cannot be regarded as valid, because it 
bears upon its object, not directly, bat only indirectly, through 
the agenoy of previous cognitions of that object. 

3. * Even though ‘ valid cognition ’ has been defined as 

Apprehension,’ any wrong cognition,—the cognition 
of silver in the shell—can not be regarded as valid; not 
indeed because there is anything inherently invalid in it,—it 
would not be an c apprehension ’ at all if it were so,—but 
because, as a matter of fact, the judgment or idea resulting 
from that cognition, ‘this is silver’, when referring to the 
shell, contains not one, but two , cognitions,—one pertaining 
to * silver* and the other to ‘ this and of these two the idea 
of ‘silver’ is mere Remembrance ; and as such not being 4 ap¬ 
prehension, ’ it cannot be regarded as valid; the other factor 
in the idea—the idea of ‘ this’—is of the nature of 4 appre¬ 
hension,’ and as such, must be regarded as valid. 1 hus we 
find that the ivrongness of the judgment 4 this is silver lies in 
the idea of‘silver,’which is remembrance ; and this aiso is 
regarded as wrong, simply because it is not found to agree 
with the real state of things, when the agent proceods to 
act up to the judgment, and picks up the piece. Even 
those who regard the judgment 4 this is silver * as contain¬ 
ing a single idea, and a3 wrong, base the wrongness upon the 
fact of the judgment being one that is found to be subse¬ 
quently sublated—and not upon anything in the nature of 
the cognition itself. But these people also cannot regard as 
wrong that factor of the judgment which pertains to 4 this 
as the notion of 4 this’ is not found to be sublated, being 
retained in the sublating judgment also, which latter is in 
the form 4 this is not silver, but shell.’ The other typical 
instance of wrong cognition, ‘the conch is yellow , di ffers 

0 For farther discussion bearing on the nature of the so-called wrong 
cognitions, see below, § 8. 
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from the judgment ‘this is silver,’ in that the former does 
not contain any element of Remembrance, both factors— 
yellowness and conch —being perceived by the eye; and as such 
it is regarded to be similar to the judgment * water is hot/ 
where though the heat belongs to the fire-particles enter¬ 
ing into the water, and not to the water itself, yet the 
judgment is not rejected as altogether wrong ; inasmuch as 
in actual experience the judgment is found to be in agree¬ 
ment with the real state of things,—the water feeling 
really hot; in the same manner, when we have the idea 
‘the conch is yellow/—if on picking up the conch it is 
actually found to be yellow,—it must be accepted as valid; 
oven though the yellowness perceived belongs to the bile in our 
eyes, and nob to the conch; just as the validity of the 
judgment ‘ the water is hot ’ is not denied, so also that of 
the judgment ‘the conch is yellow’ caunot be denied. 
Thus we find that ail cognitions, perse, must be ‘valid; 
this inherent validity can be denied only if the cognition is 
found to be not in agreement with the real state of things. 
This view is briefly put by Prabhakara thus*—* It is strange 
indeed how a cognition can be said to apprehend an object, 
and yet be invalid; ’— 

and is also supported by Kumarila who has declaredt 




that— 

‘the validity of the cognition must consist in its being 
an apprehension ; this validity can be set a, side only by such 
discrepancies as the disagreement of the real state of things 
and so forth. 5 

Though this view of * valid cognition ’ is supported by 
the above declaration of Kumarila, his followers,—Fartha- 
sarathi Mishra among others,—have put forward^ the defini¬ 
tion of ‘valid cognition ’ as that which, being free f rom 


* Brihati —MS. p. 3. Gf. also 
vitathaficheti.* 

Shlokavartika —Su 2, Shi. 53. 
J Shtistradipika— p. 28. 


Bhdqya — 4 vipratiqiddhamidamtcchyatf bravlti 
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discrepancies, apprehends things not already apprehended ; and 
they do not accept the definition given by Prabhakara. These 
later writers appear to have missed the very point of the 
dictum of the ‘ svatah-prSmUnya ’ of cognitions; if the validity 
of cognitions depends, not upon its own nature., but upon 
such extraneous circumstances as the absence of discrepancies 
and tho previous non-apprehension of the object, —then where 
would be its * svatah pramanya 5 or self-validity ’? 

4. The above definition of Pramana presupposes tho 
smtah■pramanya of cognitions; ‘Valid cognition’ can be 
defined as apprehension only if each and every apprehension 
wore intrinsically valid. This ‘ smtah-prammya ’ of cogni¬ 
tions forms the very keystone of Mimamsa : Both the Bhatta 
and the 'Prabhakara * are agreed on this point. If all cog¬ 
nitions were not valid, whence could wo have any confidence 
in our own cognitions? As a matter of fact, even when tho 
cognitiou may not be found to be in agreement with the real 
state of things, the cognition, as cognition, cannot but be 
accepted as valid ; even though, the thing cognised may not 
be there, the c' mition is there all right. If tho character of 
being in agree ... M icith its object or otherwise, belonged to the 
cognition, then tho cognition would be something with a 
shape, each cognition having tho shape of its object,—an 
absurdity 1 Nor again can there be any cause for the appear¬ 
ance of any such cognition as is not valid, as cognition ; 
because what is regarded as the came or origin of invalid 
cognitions is the presence of discrepancies in the cognitive 
agency; but upon examination we find that these discrepan¬ 
cies are totally devoid of creative energy, and as such, 
cannot produce any thing; all that they can do is merely to 
put obstacles in the way of tbo cognition of things as they 
are; and thus the wrongness would pertain to the thing 
cognised , and not to the cognition. 

• I'rakiinvHipafi hikil, pp. 32-38 ; Shlokavdrttka. Su. 2. Shi. 3.1-61. 
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The objection generally raised against the self-evidential 
or self-illuminative character of the cognition is that,—inas¬ 
much as no ‘manifestation’ or ‘illumination’ is possible, unless 
that 'which is manifested has some sort of form , the self- 
illumination ’ of cognition would presuppose some form for 
it; specially as unless each cognition has a distinctive form of 
its own, there could be no distinction among the cognitions 
themselves ; and this ‘ form ’ cannot but be the same as that 
which belongs to the object of that cognition; as the only 
thing that differentiates one cognition from another is its 
object; and as no cognition is ever actually felt to bo distinct 
from its object, there must be an absolute identity between 
the cognition and the thing cognised ; and so the lorm of tho 
thing must bo the form of tho cognition also. In answer 
to the above it is argued that if there were an absolute 
identity between the cognition and tho thing it apprehends, 
then the latter could not be said to be apprehended by the 
former,—the one could not be called the cognised and 
another the ‘ cognition. ’ Nor again, is it absolutely necessary 
to postulate a form for Cognitions, in order to serve as the 
basis for differentiating one cognition from another ; because 
by tho c samvedana ’ (cognition or knowledge) of a person we 
mean only fhe manifestation of a special kind of his dharma 
or merit, which favours his active operation in connection with 
a certain object ; and even though this ‘ manifestation * or 
cognition is self-illumined, that does nob render its differentia¬ 
tion impossible; as it is called the cognition of that object 
with regard to which it favours the activity of tho cogniser; 
and as each cognition tends to active operation in 
connection with a distinct object, this would afford all the 
basis that is necessary for its differentiation. 

Then again, we must pause to consider what is meant 
by saying that, if the cognition were formless there could be 
no illumination of it. Formlessness certainly cannot mean 
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absence of character , as even apart from its object, the cogni¬ 
tion is possessed of the cognitional character . ]S T or can any 
stress be laid on the fact that the cognition is devoid of snfch 
forms as the blue and the like. Because it is not necessary 
that, it is only such things as are endowed with the blue 
and other forms that can be * illumined. * In regard to 
everything, it must be admitted that it is possessed of the 
form in which it is manifested ; no other criterion is possible 
and as all cognitions are manifested simply as f cognition’; 
* cognition* can be the only form that can belong to, 
them. Another argument in favour of Cognitions having 
the same form as their object is based’upon Dreams, wherein, 
it is argued, even though there is no real object concerned, 
yet the cognition that one has is in the form of some external 
object. Against this it is argued that, as a matter of fact, 
during dreams also what the cognition renders cognisable 
is some object of the external world; which, even though 
not bodily present before the cogniser at that time, is yet one 
that has been cognised directly at some previous time, 
and presents itself to consciousness through impressions left 
upon the mind, which is aroused for the occasion. So during 
dreams also, it is the external thing that is cognised. 
Says -KumSrila*:— 

* In dream-cognition also, the basis of the external 
object cannot be denied; in all cognitions the ultimate basis 
must lie in some external object,—only in certain cases, 
qualified by wrong connections of time and place (when alone 
the cognition is regarded aB wrong).’ 

The explanation of the fact that during dreams we 
do not cognise the thing as something perceived before and 
remembered t —but as something actually cognised at the 
time,—lies in the fact that during dreams the cognition that 

* ShlokavUrtika —‘ Niralanabanava^a,’ Shi. 107—8. 
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•we have must be accepted as being of the nature of Remem¬ 
brance, for the simple reason that it is brought about by an 
arousing of existing impressions ; this arousing of the impres¬ 
sion being due to the Unseen Agency conducive to the 
happiness or unhappiness of the agent. It is for this reason 
that only that much of the previously cognised thing is 
remembered, during dreams, as would cause that happiness 
or unhappiness to the agent for which the Unseen Agency 
of his Karma would be ripe for operation at that moment. 
This also explains the fact why dream-cognition is not 
always of the same precise kind as an ordinary waking 
remembrance. 

5. The above explanation of Dreams serves to set aside 
the stock argument of the Idealist—‘ All cognitions must be 
regarded as having no counterpart reality in the external 
world,—because they are cognitions,—like Dream-cog¬ 
nitions,’—because, as Prabhakara* points out,— 

‘ We are justified only in assuming, from a well-known 
effect, a cause that would make the effect possible,—and not 
one that would destroy it; what we find in a dream is that 
there is a cognition of an external object; this effect can 
justify us in assuming,—not indeed the absolute non¬ 
existence of the external object—but the real existence of 
such an object; as without this the cognition would be an 
impossibility ; as a gcueral law wo know it to be true that 
that without which something else is not possible, is the 
cause of this latter ; from this it. follows that the cause of 
Dream-cognition is some object in the external world.’ 

The Idealistic argument is thus found to be untenable; 
because the corroborrative instance of * Dream-cognition* 
does not support the desired conclusion; as it has been 
shown above that Dream-cognitions are not entirely 
devoid of real counterparts in the external world. 

*Brihati —MS. page 5 b. 
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6. We have seen that Cognitions aro self-illumined; 
the question now arises—what is that ‘illumination’ of 
cognitions ? The explanation given by some people .is 
that the cognition is itself cognised by another cognition, 
which latter is of the nature of Sensuous Perception, brought 
about by the agency of the organ of ‘ Mind’, just in the same 
manner as the perceptions of pleasure and pain. This 
view of the perceptibility of Cognition has been put forward 
by the Idealists; and it is thus explained by the Itijuvimala 
(pp. 54-55):— 

' The cognition is perceptible; no perception is possible 
without form or colour ; hence the form of blue, &c. that 
are perceived must belong to the cognition, and not to any 
external object.’ 

This view has been repulsed by Prabhakara and his 
followers.* Cognitions, says Prabhakara, can never be 
perceptible; this is what the Bhasya means by the passage— 
* Arthavisaya hi pratyaksabuddhih, na buddhivimya ’ (page 9, 
line 6); which means that it is the object that is perceived, and 
not the cognition ;—it is not the Perception that is perceived, 
but the object. By this it is not meant that Cognition is 
not cognised or known ; it is cognised certainly, but cognised 
' only as cognition, not as something cognised — samvittayaiva 
M sarnvit samvedyU na sanwedyataya, says Prabhakara; 
if it were cognisable as something cognised, then with each 
individual cognition we would have to postulate Cognitions 
ad infinitum. That is to say, the Cognition, even though 
cognised, cannot itself form the phala (effect, object) of 
another act of cognition— tasyam karmabhavo na ynktah ; 
because if it were an object of another act of cognition, it 
would nob be ‘ self-illumined.’ We cannot regard the cogni¬ 
tion as altogether unknown, as it is only when the cognition 
is known, that the cognition of things becomes possible. What 


# Brihati —MS. pp. 7 $t $eq ; Jfijuvimal&y pp. 54-61 ; Pr<xkaraiutpaRehiIc&, p. 63^ 
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therefore, wo must) admit is that the Cognition is something 
that is self-cognised, and has its presence known by means of 
inference; what wo apprehend by means of Inference is not 
any object, but only the presence of an object, e. g., fire : - 
viapyanumanad rUpagrahanam, sanmatragrali'ijanuyna'iiambha- 
mti, says Prabhakara. So in the case in question, ah he in¬ 
formation provided by Inference is that the Cognition is there, 
and not that it is cognised ; the inference being thus formally 
stated—* the Cognition exists, because we have the apprehen- 
tion of its object.’ In this manner, Cognition does come 
within the purview of Inference, which is one of the * means 
of right knowledge and thus it is that Cognition is held 
to be prameya; but this does not make it samvedya. PrabhA- 
kara draws a subtle distinction between ‘ prameya ’ and 
« samvedya ’: the * samvedya ’ is that where the form or shape 
of the object is manifested and apprehended ; and this 
can occur only in the case of objects perceived by the senses; 
in the case oi‘ prameya j on the other hand, it is not necessary 
for a form or shape to be present in consciousness ; thus as 
having no form or shape, Cognition cannot be ‘ samvedyai 
(and hence also it cannot be perceptible) ; but as having its 
presence apprehended by means of Inference, which is one 
of the * pramcinas ;—it has to be regarded as prameya. 

7. The above view has been accepted, to a certain 
extent, by Kumarila and his followers also. The Skdstradlpikd 
(p. 37) explains—(1) that the Perception of a certain thing ends 
not in a further cognition of that perception, but in the 
aparoksya or pru/catata, dived apprehensibility, oi that thing ; 
and (2) that every act of Perception involves a certain 
relationship between the perceiver and the perceived,— the 
former being the agent, and the latter the object of 
that act; this agent-and-object relationship is not pos¬ 
sible without some activity on the part of the agent; hence 
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o presence of this relationship leads to the inference 
of its invariable concomitant,—viz., the action of the agent; 
and it is this action that, in the oase of knowledge, is 
known as ‘cognition’; and it has been shown to be 
inferable, from the relationship between the cognising self 
and the cognised object,—‘ Manasapratyakmgomyor ’ thena 
sakatmanah mmbandho jmtnahkalpay&tUi nmanlyam ,’ says 
the tSIiastrudii’i/ea (pp. 37-38). 

8. If all Apprehensions are valid, then there arises the 
question—How to account for doubtful and wrong cognitions ? 
These certainly, it is argued, are not valid ; and yet they are 
cognitions. (1) In answer to the above, it is pointed out 
that the object of a cognition is that same thing which is 
presented to consciousness by it; and thus in the stock 
example of the wrong cognition—* this is silver’—what is 
presented to consciousness is the silver, and it is this that is 
the object of the cognition,—and not the shell, which does 
not enter into the cognition at all; for this reason the 
judgment in question is not found to fulfil the conditions of 
the wrong cognition, which has been defined as ‘ the cognition 
of a thing in something that is not that thing’—' atasmin 
tadbuddhih ’ (Prashastapada p. 177), ( tadabhavavati tatpra- 
karako.m j nan am' (Nyayamu/ctdvali) ; because in the case in 
question we find that it is not tbe shell that is cognised as 
silver ; but as a matter of fact, the shell is not cognised at all; 
what is cognised is the silver. This sounds rather subtle ; 
but its truth cannot be denied; to say that it is the shell 
that is cognised would not be true to fact. What- happens 
in the case is that, though the object present before the eye 
is the shell, yet, inasmuch as the perceiver fails to notice 
the distinctive features peculiar to the shell, and notices only 
those features that are common to the shell and the silver, 
he fails to apprehend the difference between these two 
things ; and this gives rise to his cognition of silver,— this 
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CogTCtifciott thus being due to the non-apprehension of the 
difference between silver and the object before the eyes. The 
idea of silver also, comes to his mind by the force of memory, 
which is aroused by the perception of the properties common 
to the shell and silver; though the silver is remembered, 
it is not remembered as ‘that ’—something perceived in the 
past—which would have sufficed to differentiate the * that 
silver’ of the past, from the ‘ this thing ’ before the eyes, 
*—the non-perception of ‘that’ being due to a certain 
weakness of the mind; thus then the apprehension of 
silver in the judgment. ‘ this is silver * cannot but be regarded 
as an act of memory. The silver not being actually before 
the eyes, cannot be regarded as perceived; nor are there 
any factors available to bring about inferential or other kinds 
of cognition of it. Though the judgment in question is thus 
found to partake of the dual character of remembrance and 
direct apprehension, and as such, differs from the ordinary 
valid cognition of silver (which is wholly apprehension ),—yofc 
in actual experience, it is not cognised as so different; and 
this for the simple reason that, just as in the case of real 
silver, the thing perceived is not cognised as different from 
‘silver,’ so in the case in question also. Thus in actual 
experience, there is found to be no difference between tho 
* right ’ and the ‘wrong’ cognition of silver ; specially as both 
equally give rise to the same kind of activity on the 
part of the agent,—*-in both cases he stoops to pick up tho 
thing. 

The Bhatta view* on this point is not different :~~in so far 
as the judgment * thi3 is silver ’ involves a cognition per se, it 
is valid,—it is quite valid for the cogniser at the time that he 
has the cognition; that it is sublated or rejected by subse¬ 
quent experience is another matter; the subsequent ex¬ 
perience must be regarded as destroying tho validity that 

Shiokav&rtiku —Sutra 2. Shi. 53 et . teq. 
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belonged to the cognition as cognised; says the Shastradifika 
(page .15, l. 16).— 

Tasm~'t smlahprUmUnyam prUptam arthanyathatvaharana - 
dosajnanabhyditiapo$yafe ityavashyam ahglkartavyam ;— 

And again on p. 31, 1. 5.— 

Tatra prayatnenmvisyamane Jcaramdoso badhakajhmam 
va nopalabhyate tat pramamm itarachchctpramanam. 


(2) In the case of the cognition of conch as yellow, 
what occurs is this :—There is a real yellowness that is 
perceived,—that belonging to the bile affecting the eye ; 
the whiteness of the conch fails to bo noticed on account of 
the disease in the eye; so what is perceived is the conch 
without any colour, and also the yellowness without the object 
to which it belongs; and thus a colourless object and an 
objectless colour being perceived at the same time—both 
these perceptions being quite valid and correct so far,—• 
what more natural than that the two perceptions 
should coalesce, and present to consciousness the yellow 
conch ? And even when picked up the conch is 
found to be yellow; and thus in this cognition we find 
nothing that could make it a wrong cognition ; in fact the 
man himself can regard the apprehension as wrong only 
when lie knows of the disease in liis eye (the * Jcaranadosa ’ 
of the Shdstradipika). 


(3) lu the same manner, when a person suffering from 
bile feels sugar to be bitter, what happens is that he. fails 
to feel tho sweetness of the sugar, which he feels to bo 
tasteless; but he feels the bitterness of the bile in his mouth ; 
the two coalescing present to him the sugar as hitter. 


(1 ) i n the case of a person seeing * two moons/ tho 
rays of light issue from the two eyes, at different times, and 
of different kinds; and so it is only natural that two images 
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of the moon are imprinted on the retina, and hence present¬ 
ed to the man’s consciousness. Thus in this case a’ so, there 
are two distinct perceptions; but as the interval of Jino 
between the two is subtle, the two coalesce and gi/e the 
idea of ( two moons \ 

(5) Where we mistake one direction for the other, 
the real direction is not seen; and the other quarter is 
remembered ; and here also the wrongness lies in this ? email* 
brance, and not in tho apprehension ; as there is no apprehen¬ 
sion at all. 

(6) In Dream-cognition also, even though things are only 
remembered, yet they appear as if they were actually apprehend¬ 
ed at the time; and what occurs is that tho factor of ha mg 
been apprehended at some previous time is lost sight of; and it is 
this last factor only that differentiates what is f&nvsmhei eel 
from what is apprehended ; then as regards tho agency that 
Oxcites or energises the impression,—the energising of which 
is needed for all Remembrance,— this is supplied by some 
* Unseen Agency’which guides the percipient or dreaming 
souls in their earthly sojourn. If the time during vv hich 
the man sleeps is one at which he is destined to experience 
pleasure, the unseen agency of his destiny awakens tho 
impressions that bring to his mind pleasant, memories ; and 
so for pain also. This accounts for tho fact that dreams are 
sometimes pleasurable, and sometimes painful ; this pleasure 
or pain, so for as the actual feeling is concerned, is as ical 
as,any that is experienced during waking consciousness. 

This view of Dream-cognition is thus supported by 
the Shastvadipika (p. 39, 1. 10 et seq.) •— 

‘ In dreams also, what is cognised is tho external object 
perceived elsewhere, and presented to consciousness during 
sleep by an Unseen Agency; the cognition is quite valid, so 
far as the object is concerned; tho wrongness or invalid itg 
' Prabhii. 13. 
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cornea in only when it is regarded as something actually 
apprehended at the time, and not as only remembered.; and the 
cause of this lies in such discrepancies as are due to sleep ; 
thus the invalidity pertains only to the accessory details^ 
and not to the cognition per se.’ 

Thns then, we find that whorover we have actual 
apprehension or cognition, there is nothing ‘wrong,’ and that 
the mistake comes in only when some factor of Remembrance 
creeps into the Cognition; consequently none of the so-called 
* wrong ’ Cognitions militate against the self-validity of Cog¬ 
nitions. 


9. As regards Doubtful Cognitions— e. g. * Is this a 
pillar or a man? —what is actually perceived is some ob¬ 
ject endowed with the quality of tallness ; and this is quite 
valid so far ; this perception of tallness then reminds the 
man of a number of tall things,—the pillar, the man, the 
tree, and so forth; then it is that there comes the doubt as to 
whether it is this or that particular thing; thus in all Doubt¬ 
ful Cognitions there are two remembrances involved; there is 
not only one act of apprehension j so this also leaves untouched 
the ‘ self-validity * of Cognition. 

Section (2), 

Different Kinds of Valid Cognition. 

Sub-section (1)— Perception. 

1. ‘Valid Cognitions’ have been divided into five 
classes: (1) ‘ Pratyaksa, Sensuous, (2) < Anumana r Inferential, 
(2) ‘ Shclstraj Scriptural, (4) ‘ Vpamana Analogical, and (5) 
Arthapatjij Presumptive. Prabhakara does not accept 
‘ Abhavaj Non-apprehension, as a pramana , as Kumarik 
has done. (See below, under sub-section 6). 

2. Prabhakara defines ‘ Pratyaksa ’ as salcmtpratiti/i, 
direct apprehension,—pertaining to the apprehended object, to 
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the apprehending person and to the apprehension itself ; that is 
to say, in each act of Perception tho idea of each of these 
three enters as its constituent factor. This distinctive view of 
Prabhakara has been called the ‘ Triputlp ratyaksavada . s 
We shall take up each of these three factors separately. 

3. (a) Direct Apprehension pertaining to tho apprehcn. 

ded object proceeds directly from sense-contact. Of sense- 
organs, these are six, according to Prabhakara,* and also 
according to Kumarilaf. These are:—the Nose for the scenting 
of smell, the Eye for seeing colour and form, the Tongue for 
perceiving tastes, the Skin for sensing touch, the Ear for 
apprehending sound, and the Internal Organ or Mind, for 
the perceiving of such purely mental states as those of 
pleasure, pain, and the like. 

In connection with the Sense-organs the Prabhakara 
raises! some interesting questions—How do you provo 
the existence of these organs ? What reasons aro there for 
postulating the number as six only? In course of this 
enquiry, we have a highly interesting and closely reasoned 
analytical proof of the existence and number of Sense-organs. 
As a matter of ordinary experience, it is found that our 
cognitions of things are not everlasting,—but appear at only 
certain times ; being ephemeral, they must have some cause ; 
every effect has two kinds of causes,—tho material cause 
to which it owes its material composition, and the immaterial 
cause, which, in most cases, takes the form of certain circum¬ 
stances or qualities, which, in proximity with, and through, 
the material cause, help in the bringing abou.t of the effect; 
for instance, tho material cause of the jar consists of the 
earthenware particles that compose it; and the conjunction 
of these particles constitutes its immaterial cause. The 


° PrakaranapaHchih p. 52 ; 
f Shastrad pikd, p. 21. 
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'mmaierial causes of an effect may subsist either in its 
material cause, or in the material cause of that material 
cause; e. < 7 ., in the case of a new form of smell being produced 
in a substance by fire-contact, this contact, which is the 
immaterial cause of the smell, subsists in that substance itself 
which is put in the fire, and in which the smell is produced; 
whereas in the case of the colouring of a white piece of 
cloth, the colour of the yarns, which is the cause of the colour 
In the cloth, subsists in the yarns which form the material 
cause of the cloth. Now then, in the case of Perceptions, 
we have the cognising soul as the material cause ; and wo 
have to find its immaterial cause; this latter cause cannot 
subsist in the cause of the soul; as the soul, being eternal 
has no cause; hence it must subsist in the soul itselt; further, 
as it is only a quality that can subsist in substances, it 
follows that the immaterial cause of perception must bo 
a quality. Then again, we know that Perception, which is a 
particular kind of Cognition, is a ‘specific’ quality of the 4 
soul, and also that, for such a quality belonging to eternal 
substances, the immaterial cause mast be in the form of 
contact with some other substance, e. e/., the colour pro¬ 
duced in the eirth-atom has, for its immaterial cause, the 
contact with fire; from this it follows that Cognition 
must have for its immaterial cause, its contact with some 
other substance now; and inasmuch as we have nothing to show 
that this other substance is something inheriug in yet another 
substance, we conclude that the substance whose contact 
would be the immaterial cause of Cognition must be one 
that has an existence independent of other substances. Of 
such independent substances, there are two kinds:— (, 1 ) those 
that are all-pervading in their character, e. g,, Time, Space, 
&t\, and ( 2 ) atom. It is a well-known fact that no contact (which 
by its very nature must be ephemeral) with an all-pervading 
substance is possible; as these substances are in permanent 
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contact with all things; and lienco they cannot be said to 
come into contact with anything; nor can then' eternal 
contact be the cause of anything; as being eternal it could 
bring about only eternal effects, which is a contradiction in. 
terms. From all this it follows that the contact which is the 
immaterial cause of Cognition must be one that subsists in 
something atomic; tho contact of atomic substances is 
brought about by the action—motion of the atoms them¬ 
selves; they can move up to one or more substances, thereby 
creating so many contacts for themselves, one after the other. 
This atomic substance again must reside in the body ensouled 
by the cognising soul, as none other could contain the 
substratum of the immaterial cause of the cognition of 
which that soul is tho material cause. The action ol this 
atomic substance in the body—tending to bring about the 
contact—is due to its coming into contact with the sold which 
(in every act of cognition) puts forth an effort towards the 
cognition. , The only atomic substance that fulfils all these 
conditions is tho manas or mind. This manas , alone by itself, 
brings about such effects as cognitions, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, effort, and so forth ; it. brings about remem 
brance when aided by impressions left'by past cognitions. 
Thus then we have arrived at the conclusion that the manat* 
or mind, is an organ whereby tho Soul obtains such cognitions 
as those of pleasure, pain, Ac. The mind however by, itself, 
is found to be devoid of any such qualities as colour, smell, 
&c.; and as such it cannot lead the soul to experience or cog¬ 
nise these qualities ; hence for this it stands in need of finch, 
other organs as niay be characterised by these qualities; foi 
the cognition of colour the mind will need the aid of an 
organ of which colour is tho distinguishing quality; for the 
cognition of smell, the help of an odorous organ, and so on 
with the cognition of touch, sound and taste. Now then 
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that the organ which has colour for its distinctive 
quality must be one composed of fejas or light; as colour is 
a feature of light; and this proves the existence of the luminous 
organ—the Bye,—for the cognition of colour ; similarly the 
organ with smell as its distinctive quality must be composed 
of earth ; as it is to the earth that smell belongs ; and this 
proves the existence of the earthy organ—the Nose—for the 
cognition, of smell; the organ qualified by taste must be of 
the water, as it is to the water that taste belongs ; this proves 
the existence of the aqueous organ—the Tongue—for the 
cognition of taste; the organ qualified by Sound must be 
composed of the aleasha, as it is to the alcasha that sound 
belongs; this proves the existence of the likashio organ—the 
Ear—for the cognition of sound; and lastly, the organ 
qualified by touch, must be of the air, to which touch belongs; 
and this proves the existence of the airy organ—the Skin— 
for the cognition of touch. 

The contact of the Mind is regarded as a necessary 
factor in the perceptions by means of all these sense-organs ; 
because of the fact that even when the object to bo perceived 
is in close contact with the organ concerned, it fails to be 
perceived, if at the same time the organ also is xiot in contact 
with the mind,— i.e., if we are absent-minded. Thus in the 
case of all these there are four contacts necessary—(1) that 
of the object with the sense-organ, (2) that of the distinctive 
qualities of the object with the senso-organ, (3) of the 
sense-organ with the mind, and (4) of the mind with the soul. 
In the perception of pleasure and such other p u i ely mental 
states, on the other hand, only two contacts are necessary,— 
that of the pleasure with the mind, and that of the mind 
with the soul. 

As regards the object apprehended by perception, it has 
been classed under three heads:—(1) Substances, (2) Jati or 
Class, and (3) Qualities . To the first category belong only 
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such substances as are tangible and of sufficiently large dimen¬ 
sions, — [substances other than these being imperceptible],— 
partaking of the nature of Barth, Fire, Water, and Air. To 
the third category of ‘Qualities’ belong such qualities as 
Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Number, Dimension, Separateness, 
Conjunction,Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Pleasure, Pain, 
Desire, Aversion and Effort,— all of which are perceptible. 
How the Class is perceptible we shall explain later on. {Sec¬ 
tion 4, para. 7.) 

4. As regards the third factor entering into Perception, 
— that is the Apprehension itself,—it has been divided into 
two classes : —(1. Savikulpaka , determinate or concrete, which, 
pertains to, and lias for its object, the thing along with its 
distinctive properties ; and (2) Nirvikalpaka, non-determinate 
or abstract, which pertains to, and has for its object, the 
thing-in-its>df, in its pure unqualified form. As a matter of 
common experience, we fiud that when an object is first 
perceived,— be it a substance, a quality, or a class—it is per¬ 
ceived in its own pure form, free from all distinctive natures 
that it may possess ; our own experience is the sole criterion 
and authority for the view that whenever an object,comes 
within the range of one of our sense-organs, and our mind 
is not absent, wo perceive the object itself alone, entirely 
apart from all such characteristics as differentiate it from 
other objects. This view is supported by Kumarila also, 
who says*— 

* The cognition that appears first is a mere dlochanct 
or simple perception, called non-determinate —pertaining to 
the object itself pure and simple, and resembling the 
cognitions that the new-horn infant lias of things around 
himself.’ 

But with regard to the exact nature of the object 
perceived by the non-cjietermmate Perception, Prabhakara’s 
* ShlokavdrtUca, 8n. 4, Shi. £ 12. 
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view is somewhat different. He does not accept the 
Bauddha view that it- is the mere 4 tivalakmna' or 4 specific 
individuality’ of the thing 1 that is apprehended by it; and 
liis reason for rejecting this view is that, as a matter of fact, 
into the Non-determinate Perception there does enter the 
factor that- pertains to the ‘genus’ or * class’ to which the 
object belongs. Herein also lies the chief difference of the 
PrabhaJcara from the Bhutta view, according to which 
latter,—‘in this Cognition neither the genus nor the 
differentia is presented to consciousness; all that is present 
there is the Individual wherein those two subsist.’* Nor 
does Prabhakara accept the view that it is only the 
class-character that is app 'ohended; because he finds that 
after ail, the object is apprehended as an individual, and not 
meroly as belonging to a class. Having rejected these two 
extremes, Prabhakara strikes the ‘ golden mean ’ and holds 
that what is apprehended in the first, or non-determinate, 
stage of perception is both the class-character and the 
specific individuality, —but with this difference that, inas¬ 
much as no other object has as yet entered into the 
apprehension, the thing is not apprehended as actually being 
an individual belonging to a definite class; because a thing 
can be cognised as an ‘ individual’ only in comparison with 
other things from which it differs in certain well-defined 
characters; and it can be apprehended as 4 belonging to 
a class’ only when Pound to possess certain characteristic 
features in common with some other things ; and so it follows 
that so long as no other thing has presented itself to 
consciousness, even though what is apprehended is actually 
an individual belonging to a class, yet- this mixed character of 
the thing cannot be fully comprehended until some other 
things have entered into the cognition; until when the 
apprehension remains 4 non-determinajte.’ 




*Shioftavarti&a t Su. 4. Shi. 113. 
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As regards the other kind of Perception, the 
Savilcalpaka or Determinate,--'it follows in the wake of the 
above-described Non-determinate Percept ion, and apprehends 
the same object as actually being an individual possessed 
of certain well-defined specific features peculiar to itself, 
and also of certaiu class-characteristics in' common with 
other things, and thus belonging to that ‘ Class. The object 
in contact with the organ of perception is only one individual 
thing, and no other things ; and as such it may he question¬ 
able how the perception can apprehend it as an individual, 
SfC., — which presupposes the apprehension of things 
other than the one in contact with the perceptive organ ; 
but the fact is that the real opprehender is neither the 
Perception, nor the Sense-organ, but the Soul, which, by its 
very nature, apprehends all that can be apprehended , and 
hence what happens is that, just after the Soul has had the 
non-determinate perception oE the thing, there come to his 
mind those other things also—those from whom it rlifEers 
and those with whom it has certain characters in common \ 
and this accounts for the aforesaid mixed character of 
Determinate Perception. It would thus seem that according 
to Prabhakara, in every Determinate Perception there enters 
a factor of Remembrance,— as the other things are hold to 
present themselves before the soul by reason of the impres¬ 
sion that it has of those things. It may be due to this 
element of Remembrance entering into Determinate Per¬ 
ception that the Logician* has qualified his definition ol the 
valid Perception by the word * aoyapadeshya which, io). all 
intents and purposes, may bo regarded as synonymous with 
f Nirvikalmlcct ’ or ‘non-determinate’; as Remembrance is not 
valid cognition , the Determinate Perception could not very 
well be regarded as valid• But this view of the non-ealid 
character of Determinate Perception has not been accept ed 
•Nyaya-Su. 4. 
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by Prabhakara ; be asserts that the Determinate Perception, 
even though apprehending the same thing as that appro™ 
bended by the preceding Non-determinate Perception,—is yet 
a valid cognition; inasmuch as it also apprehends certain 
such factors as did not enter into the Non-determinate 
Perception; as for the element of Ibemembrance entering 
into Determinate Perception, it has to be noted that 
that element does not pertain to the thing* perceived, but to 
those other things with which it has certain characters in 
common, &c., &c .\ and this cannot vitiate the validity of any 
cognition of the thing itself. 

The. Bhattas also accept both the Non-determinate and 
the Determinate Perception to be valid. (Shastradlpika, 
pp. 22—23.) 


6 . 


(1) The second factor entering into Perception is 
the ‘apprehended’. ( see § 2,)—the third being the ‘appre¬ 
hension V itself (already described under § 4). Iu all cogni¬ 
tions,—be they either Direct Apprehension or Remembrance ,— 
the ‘apprehender’ always appears as a constituent factor, 
so long as the apprehending soul does not become manifest, 
there is no apprehension at all; because all cognitions are 
in the form ‘ I know.’’ It must be admitted, therefore, that 
whenever anything is cognised, it is cognised along with 
the cogniser himself : and the cognition of the Soul is always 
of the nature of direct Apprehension ; even when the 
cognition of the object is inferential or verbal, that of the 
cognising Soul is in every act of cognition, purely percep¬ 
tional , or direct, obtained through the agency and contact 
of the mind. The third factor—That of ‘apprehension’ 
itself—is always self-cognised, by direct apprehension (see 
above, sec. 1, § 6) ; even the inferential cognition is cognised 
by itself directly. ) 
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6. Though all those three factors enter into Percep¬ 
tion, yet there is this difference that, so far as the appro- 
hander and the apprehended object are concerned, these 
are something different from the apprehension ; white 
the apprehension is non-different from itself. The reason 
for this lies in the very nature of things. The apprehension 
being of the very nature of light, illumination or manifestation, 
does not stand in need of any other thing to manifest it, or 
make it apprehended ; it is therefore self~app t handed; the 
apprehender and the object, on the other hand, are not of ho 
nature of light; hence for their manifestation, these two 
require something different from themselves, which is of^the; 
nature of light. That the apprehending soul and the object 
are not of the nature of light is proved in the following 
manner As a matter of fact we know that in the waking 
state both the apprehender and the object appear in the 
apprehension ; but neither of these really appear during 
deep sleep (as a rule there is no apprehension); and yet it 
cannot be denied that they are there all the time ; for if the 
apprehender were not there, how could we have any remem¬ 
brance of dreams appearing during sleep? If theh, the 
apprehender were of the nature of light, he would he mani¬ 
fested during sleep also; tho mere fact therefore of his 
existing at the time, and yet not being manifest to consci¬ 
ousness proves that ho is not of the nature of light, which 
is always self-manifest. The case of the Apprehension itself 
is totally different; whenever and wherever it exists, it is 
sek’-manifesb and self-apprehended; and it is thus neither 
like the apprehender nor like the object, —both of which are 
never apprehended except by the apprehension. 

7. As regards the question of the ( Pramuna and 
* JPhala ’ as pertaining to Perception,— Prabhakara holds 
that if the word ‘ praniiinci ' be taken to mean that which is 
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validly cognised ,—that is, the valid cognition itself,—then 
it is the valid cognition that is the ‘pramam;’ and in that 
case, the e phala ’ would be either the acceptance or rejection 
by the agent of the object perceived, or his indifference 
towards it,—these three being the attitude taken up by the 
perceiver towards the things that he perceives. If, on the 
other hand, the word 'prammia ’ is explained as ‘that by 
which something is validly cognised’, i. e. the means of 
valid cognition,—then, the name ‘ prcmana' would apply 
to the contact of the soul with the mind (which is the ele¬ 
ment common to all cognitions); and in that case, the cogni¬ 
tion itself would be the ‘ phala \ So also, in the case of the 
name ‘pramam’ being applied either to the perceiving sense 
organ, or to its contact with the mind,—in all these cases, 
the cognition itself would be the ‘phala ’ or ‘ result’’; as all 
these agenoies operated towards the accomplishment of that 
alone. 

Section (2) — Subsection (2). 

Inferential Cognition. 

1. c When a certain fixed or permanent relation has 
been known to subsist between two things,— if avo per¬ 
ceive any one of these things, we have an idea of the other 
thing; and this latter cognition is called inferential' (< Shabara - 
JBhasya, page 10). That is to say, the cognition of the 
permanent relation between two things helps in the Inferen¬ 
tial Cognition by affording to the agent the idea of the other 
member when one member is cognised; when the observer per¬ 
ceives a certain thing, and remembers the permanent relation 
that it has been known to bear to another thing, the recalled 
idea of the relation presents to the mind the apprehension 
of the other member of the relation ; and to this apprelien. 
sion is given the name ‘ Inferential Cognition ’ (Prakaravia- 
pohchika, p. 74). 
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2. There is a difference of opinion as to the character 
of the relation upon which the Inference is based. The 
Prabhukara view is that this relation must be one that is 
unfailing, ever true and permanent; as that which 
subsists between the cause and its effect, between the 
whole and its part, between the substance and its quality, 
between qualities inhering in the same substance, and so 
forth; for instance, between fire and smoke, between tho 
class and the individuals forming that class, between earth 
and smell, between the taste and colour of a fruit. It! may 
be noted that it is the smoke that bears the relation to tho 
fire, and not vice versa', as there can be lire without smoko, 
though there can be. no smoke without fire. This view of 
the relationship is also accepted by the .Bhatta (Shastradl* 
pika, p. 41), 

3. The next question that presents itself is with regard 
to that means of knowledge by which, we have obtained the 
valid cognition of the permanent or unfailing character of 
the relation in questionThis cannot be cognised by Per¬ 
ception, which is operative only with regard to things in the 
present, and in contact with the Sense-organs. Nor could 
it be cognised by Inference or Presumption, as both of these 
also would, in their turn, depend upon like relationships ; 
which would thus involve a regressus ad infinitum . Nor lastly 
could it be cognised by Perception obtained through the 
agency of the mind alone; as if the mind alone by itself were 
to bring about tho cognition, then people would become 
omniscient, as there could be no limitations to the working of 
the mind, as there are in that of the other organs of percep¬ 
tion. The question is thus met by Prabhiikara -As a 
matter of fact, between fire and smoke, all the relations, of 
contact or of other kinds,—are perceived by the sense-organs ; 
the relations being apprehended as qualifications pertaining 
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to the things (fire and smoke), which also are perceived by 
themselves ; the particular time and place also are perceived 
as mere qualifying adjuncts of the things; thus the lire and 
the smoke are perceived as qualified by a certain qualifying 
relation and by specifications of time and place. The next 
step in the process is the recognition of the fact that, while in 
some cases, Fire is bound to be concomitant with smoke, 
there are instances where it is not so ; this gives rise to the 
conviction that the relation of fire with smoke is not constant , 
but qualified by specifications of time and place; as for 
smoke, on the other hand, it its never found apart from fire; 
and this gives rise to the conviction that smoke is always 
(invariably) concomitant with fire,—the relation of smoke 
with fire being thus recognised as constant. After this con¬ 
viction has dawned on the mind, all that is needed for the 
forthcoming inferential cognition of fire is the apprehension 
of the mere existence of smoke for which apprehension alone 
there is need of the operation of a means of knowledge ; 
as when once its existence has been apprehended, the idea 
of the connection and presence of fire follows naturally from 
the preconceived notion of the relation between the two 
being of a permanent character. Thus then, all that is 
needed for the appearance of the inferential cognition is 
supplied by Sensuous Perception itself. This view is 

open to the objection that, by the above explanation, the 
cognition of smoke would include within itself the cognition 
of fire also ; and thus there would be nothing left unknown 
to be cognised by the resultant inferential cognition; and 
this last would therefore cease to be ( pramana ’ or ‘valid’ 
cognition. This objection would have had some 

force only if ‘ pram,Una ’ had been defined as that which 
affords cognition of something not known ; as a matter of fact 
however, the Prahhakara, does not make this a necessary 
character in ‘pramana as we have seen above, where 
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prtimUm lias been defined simply as * apprehension’; and 
certainly the cognition of fire following upon the cognition of 
smoke is ! apprehension 1 . Then again, as a matter of fact, 
in all cases of Inferential Cognition, the Prabhakara 
argues, * the previous knowledge of the relation borne 
by the ‘ subject ’ to the ‘ probans ’ is absolutely neces* 
aftry; and so the inferential cognition must always pertain 
to things already known. Then the reason why inferential 
cognition does not appear with regard to each and every 
thing that we know is that there can be no cognition of any 
sort unless we wish it; and as in a case where all that wo 
wish to know of a certain thing is already known by other 
and more simple means of knowledge,—there is no occasion 
for us to recall to our minds the various relations borne by 
the thing ; and hence, the idea of the relation not being 
before the mind, no inferential cognition ensues. 

The Bhuttos, however, who accept the necessary relation 
between the cognitions of fire and smoke, as above explained, 
along with the view that the character of being a cognition of 
something not already known is a necessary factor in pramana, 
regard this explanation of Prabhakara as an uncalled for 
ignominious retreat. They argue that even though it is true 
that the smoke is seen, —and the perception of smoke carries 
with it the vague generic idea of fire as related to the smoke , 
—-yet the final object of the ultimate inferential oognition 
is not one that is already known, inasmuch as the perception 
of smoke does not involve the cognition of the presence of th e 
fire in the mountain ; and it is this qualified fire (and not 
merely fire in general) that forms the object of inferential 
cognition. The JBhattas lay stress upon this fact,--not with 
a view to lend support to the JPrabh'ikara, but—because 
they regard it as a necessary element in all pramana, that 
the object should be something nob already known. 


PrakaranapaSehikE, p. 76. 
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4. The very definition of Inferential Cognition serves to 
indicate all the more important of the 4 Defective or Fallacious 
Probans.’ (1) For instance, the condition that ‘ the relation 
between the two factors should be one thathas been previously 
known ’ precludes the ‘ astidhanma ’ or Too Specific Probans ; 
that is to say, the character that belongs specifically to the ‘ sub¬ 
ject* of the inference alone cannot form the basis of any valid 
inference; because such a character could not have been known 
anywhere else; and thus this character along with the 
«subject' could never be known as related to any third object; 
and yet it is the relation with this third object or character 
that forma the essence of an inferential conclusion. E.g., the 
Barth is related to ‘ Odorousness ’ by such a peculiar relation 
that that relation cannot point to the Earth in 
relation to anything other than ‘ Odorousness. ’ (2) 

Then again, the condition that ‘there must bo relation 
between the two factors ’ precludes the ‘ Badhifa ’ or Ann¬ 
ulled Probans; e.g.when the eternality of word is sought 
to be established on the basis of its being an effect, we find that 
no positive relation is possible between, the character of 
‘eternality ’ and that of ‘ being an effect the two being 
entirely contradictory characters; for this reason the in¬ 
ference of ‘ eternality ’ in this case cannot be valid. (3) 
The mention of the condition that ‘ the relation 
should be permanent or unfailing ’ precludes the ‘ Sadharana 
or * Too Wide 5 Probans. E.g-, when the * eternality ' of the 
word is sought to bo proved on the basis of its being cognis¬ 
able, it is found that the relation between ‘ eternality ’ and 
‘ cognisability ’ is not permanent, inasmuch as there are many 
things that are cognisable without being eternal ; and thus tins 
relation cannot lead to the valid inference of eternality . (4) 

The condition that ‘one factor of the relation (which 
is to be the probans ) must be perceived in order to give rise to 
the inferential cognition precludes the ‘ Asiddha or Impos¬ 
sible, or Unknown Probans. E.g., when the perceptibility of such 
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things as Pharma and Adharma by tho Buddha is sought 
to be proved by his * omniscience —it is found that, inas¬ 
much as this ‘ omniscience ’ has never been perceived, it cannot 
lead to any valid inference. Apart from these principal 
* hetvabhasas, ’ the Priibhakara does not accept any other. 
For instance, it has been held by the Logician and others 
that the Valid Inference must be one that has no counter- 
inference vitiating it's validity; e.g., when the imperceptibility 
of Air is sought to be inferred from its colourlessness, this 
is found to be opposed by an equally strong inference of the 
perceptibility of Air from its tangibility ; and thus the 
validity of each of these inferences is found to be vitiated 
by the other; to such a fallacious inference, they give the 
name * Satpraf/ipaksa. ’ This view the Prabhakara does not 
accept; for the reason that, it is not possible for two mutually 
contradictory characters —[which are hold to be the probans 
in the two contradictory inferences}—to subsist in any one 
‘subject’; for instance, in the case cited, it is not possible for 
Air to be colourless and at the same time tangible ; as what is 
tangible, can ever be entirely devoid of colour ; hence it is only 
one of tho two inferences that is real inference; the other cannot 
be so. Really contradictory inferences are possible only in 
regard to substances whose real character is not known; 
and in such cases of course no inference is possible; and 
this for the simple reason that the requisite definite know- 
edge of the two factors of the 4 relation ’ is not available. 

5. The object of inferential cognition is of two kinds— 
(1) the dristasvalaksana, that which hag had its specific charac¬ 
ter perceived, and (2) the adristasvaiaksam, that which has 
its specific character not perceived. To the former class 
belong all such ordinary things as fire and tho like; and to 
the latter such super-sensuous things as tho capacity of things 
and the like. In the case of the latter, though the ‘ speci¬ 
fic character ’ may not be actually known, yet it is possible 
for us to cognise its permanent relation with certain factors; 
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and, through that relation, to get at the inferential cognition ; 
for instance, even though we do not actually perceive the barn 
l ng capacity of fire, yet we can. infer its presence from 
seeing its effects, on the basis of the general relation subsist¬ 
ing between the effect and its cause. 

6. As to what is the 'pramana ’ and what the * result * 
of inferential cognition, we have to accept what has beon 
said with regard to Perception. fjThat is to say, if we 
regard ‘ pramftna ’ as synonymous with ‘ valid cognition 9 
(pramiti), —and hence ‘ Anumaaa ’ as synonymous with ‘in¬ 
ferential cognition ’ (mumiti),-* then what is ‘ anum&na ' is 
the cognition of fire proceeding from the mind-soul contact 
as influenced by the perception of smoke; and the * result’ in 
this case would be the acceptance or rejection of the cognised 
thing by the agent. If however we explain ‘ prdmaya, ’ as that 
by means of which valid cognition is obtained,—-and hence 
4 Ammulna ’ as that by means of which the valid inferential 
cognition is got at,—then, in that case, the 1 Anumdna 9 
(pramam) would be (I) the mind-soul contact; and the 
apprehension of the relation between the factors of inference, 
as along with the perception of one of these factors, would 
form the * procedure’ of the cognitive inferential) process; 
and the ‘ result’ in this case would be the inferential cognition 
itself. If however, the * means ’ or 8 instrument ’ be regard¬ 
ed as that which is the most effective (sadhakatama) in the 
bringing about of the result, then the perception of the 
probans (smoke) would have to be regarded as the ‘Anumand? 
(pramma) ; as it is this that is most directly and immedi¬ 
ately effective in bringing about the inferential cognition. 

7. There are two .kinds of Inference— (1) 'mirtha? 
for one's own sake, and (2) ‘ parUrtha' for the sake of another • 
in the former, the inferential cognition is deduced for one's* 
own benefit, from the premises recalled to the mind; and" in 
the latter it is deduced for the benefit of another person 
from premises presented to him. 
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Inferential Ognition. 

8. As a rale, every inferential process consists of three 
factors, technically called « amtjams ’ ; all these three are 
implied in the definition of Inferential Cognition given above, 
For instance,—(1) the condition that the cognition should be 
valid, ‘ not sublated’, implies the Pratijna, or ‘ Statement of 
the Conclusion ’; (2) that there should be knowledge of the 
permanent relation implies the * dristanta,' the Major 
'Premiss, c the statement of the corroborative instance’; and (3) 
that the probans should be perceived implies the Minor 
Premiss , or ‘ statement of the probans. Some Logicians put for¬ 
ward five ‘ factors ’ for the inferential process, — adding to the 
above three two more in the shape of the reassertion of the 
premiss and conclusion; the Bauddhas accept only two, 
discarding the ‘ statement of the conclusion', which, they 
argue, is implied in the premisses themselves. Herein 
appears to be the original source of the stock objection 
against syllogistic reasoning,—that every syllogism involves 
a petitio principii. The Bhatlas * accept the three adopted 
by Prabhakara. 

(1) By the * statement of the conclusion’ it, meant the 
pointing out of what is intended to be proved ; for inistance, 
the proposition * Word is eternalit is only when this has 
been pointed out that we can ascertain the fact of the 
inferential cognition being valid or not sublated; the 
qualification * nob sublated ’ serves to reject all such pro¬ 
positions as are distinctly contrary to .well-known facto 
of experience. 

(2) The ‘ Statement of the corroborative instance' 
becomes necessary, as it has to be shown to the other party 
that there is a permanent relation between what is sought 
to be proved and that by means of which it is to be proved ; 
and this relation must be shown to exist in a case that is 
well known to both parties; for instance, when it is intended 
to prove the presence of fire by the presence of smoke, the 




• ShiUtradipikd , p. 44. 
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corroborative instance is cited thus— 5 Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire, aw in the kitchen’; instances that do not apply 
to the case in question are regarded as wrong —‘ dristantabhasa’ ; 
and older writers have divided the ‘Wrong instance’ under 
four heads:—(a) that which is not applicable to what is sought 
to be proved; e. g., the case of the ‘ Airy castle’ cited to prove 
the fact of word being produced by effort, i.e., non-eternal, 
where it is found that the ‘ Airy castle’ itself is not ‘ some¬ 
thing produced by effort’; (b) that which does not apply to 
the probans; e.g., the case of the ‘jar’ cited to corroborate 
the argument that ‘ word is non-eternal, because it is 
incorporeal —where we find that the jar itself is not 
incorporeal; (c) that which is applicable neither to the 
probans nor to that which is sought to be proved; e.g., the 
case of akmhd cited in support of the argument that ‘ word 
is non-eternal, because it is an effect’, where wo find that the 
Ulcasha is neither ‘ non-eternal ’ nor an ‘effect’; (d) that which 
fails to establish the desired relation; e.g., if the instance of 
‘ kitchen’, in support of the presence of fire as proved by the 
presence of smoke, were cited only in the form ‘like the 
kitchen’, without recalling the relation between fire and 
smoke. 

(3) Lastly, inasmuch as Inferential Cognition has been 
defined as that which follows on the perception of one of 
the two factors between which a permanent relation is 
known to subsist,—this perception of one factor becomes 
a necessary element in all inference ; and upon the assertion; 
of this * the statement of the probans’ becomes necessary : 
for instance, when seeking to prove the presence of fire by 
the presence of smoke, it is necessary to assert the pro¬ 
position ‘ there is smoke in the mountain’; as without this 
the conclusion cannot be rightly deduced. The ‘ wrong’ 
Minor Premiss is that where either what it asserts is not 
the factor bearing the permanent relation, or which fails 
to denote that factor. 
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y. There is a difference of opinion as to the exact 
order in which an inferential argument should state the two 
premises. The opinion of Prabhakara is that there need 
be no hard and fast rule as to this order; because the 
conclusion ‘thei’e is fire in the mountain’is established all 
the same, whether we state the argument in the form— c (a) 
there is smoke in the mountain’, and * (b) wherever there is 
smoke there is fire, &c., &c.’,—or in the form ‘(a) wherever 
there is smoke there is lire, &c., &c.,’ and * ( b) there is smoke 
in the mountain.’ It is this freedom as to the statement of 
the reasoning that does away with any necessity for the 
Upanaya and the Nigamana, the two additional propositions 
that make up the ‘ five avayavas' of the Logician. 

10. Some writers hold that the purposes of the 
« Corroborative instance’ can be also served by the Negative 
instance , or an instance to the contrary ; for instance, in 
corroboration of the argument,— ‘ there is fire because there 
is smoke,’—we can put forward the statement ‘ wherever 
there is no fire there is no smoke.’ This view is not accepted 
by the Prabhakara ; because, ho argues, as a matter of fact, 
the probans can prove the conclusion only by force of its 
relation to that which is sought to bo proved; and this 
relation can be asserted only by means of a positive instance, 
and not by a negative one; even though in some cases, the 
negative instance also may serve to point out the necessary 
relation,—yet it can do so only indirectly, the process 
thereby becoming more involved than if the instance were 
stated in its positive form; hence in all cases, it is the 
positive instance that should be put forward. The JBhatta* 
also rejects the utility of the negative instance. 

11. The discrepancies pertaining to the * Subject’ of 
the inference ( paksa ) are of two kinds :—( a) that it is 
contrary to well-known facts of experience, and (b) that it 
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lias a qualification that Is absolutely unknown. Those 
pertaining to the probrns have been explained above (§4); 
and so also those pertaining to the 'instance’ (§6). Those 
pertaining to the ‘ Statement of the Conclusion* are— (a) 
inexpressweness or indefiniteness, obscurity, and (b) Non¬ 
assertion. The * renouncing of the conclusion ’ ( pratijimhani) 
does not come in here; inasmuch as one renounces his 
position only when he finds it assailed by insurmountable 
difficulties; and this is always due to some discrepancy in 
the main reasoning, and not only in the 4 statement, of the 
conclusion. * 

Section (2) — Sub-section (8). 

Shastra— Scriptural or Verbal Cognition. 

1, The Shashtra—Scriptural, or Verbal Cognition—has 
been defined as the cognition of something not before the eyes, 
produced by the knowledge of words; Verbal Cognition thus 
is that cognition of things imperceptible— i. e., not cognised 
by other means of cognition,—which proceeds from the 
Mind-Soul contact aided by the knowledge of sounds. The 
* go and ' meant here is that in the form of letters, these 
alone being perceptible by the ear, and the name 4 sound * 
being applicable to only what is perceived by the Bar. From 
this it would seem th:n, according to Prabhakara, all sounds 
heard are in the shape of some letter or the other,—there 
being no such thing as mere ‘ dhvani ’ or indistinct sound. 
Nor can the ‘ word ’ be regarded as something different from 
the letters composing it,—-as might appear from the fact 
that ‘ na-dl ’ and * dl-na though containing the same letters, 
are yet not perceived by the Ear as the same word. As 
a, matter of fact, in the case of such words also, it is only 
the letters that are perceived by the Bar, the difference of 
the word lying only in the order in which the letters are 
pronounced and apprehended. Nor does the perception of 
the word * di-na ’ contain a single act of perception ; in fact 
it involves two distinct, perceptions,—one of the * dt ’ and 
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another of *' net so that there is a difference in the order 
of the perceptions of the component letters of the words 
also; thero are as many perceptions as there are letters in 
the word; and the idea that the perception is one only is 
due to the close proximity of the two perceptions. The 
idea of the * word' however must be regarded as one only > 
is it is found to admit of the denotation of a single thing. 

The comprehension of this denotation or meaning of 
the word is not obtained through the sense-organs, be¬ 
cause the organs perceive only the letters , which may be the 
same in more than word ; and hence there can be no sensuous 
perception of many words; from this it follows that it is in the 
same letters themselves that there is a certain potency 
which brings about the apprehension of the thing denoted 
by the word composed of those letters, ft is for this reason 
that Prabhakara* has held the letters to be the means 
of verbal cognition. 

The perception of each letter vanishes as soon as it 
appears ; hence it is held that every verbal cognition leaves 
an impression, which helps in the cognition of the next letter 
in the word; and so on, the impressions left by these letter- 
cognitions combine with that left by the cognition of the 
last letter in the word, and thus bring about the idea of 
the whole word which expresses the denotation. Each word 
has thus to be regarded as having the potency of bringing 
about the comprehension of a certain meaning. In a case 
where, even on the due hearing of all the letters of the 
word, no meaning is comprehended, it has to be admitted 
that some necessary auxilliari.es are wanting. For these rea¬ 
sons the conclusion is that it is the letter that is the direct cause 
of verbal cognition ; and neither Perception nor Inference 
can give us any idea of the word as apart from its cons¬ 
tituent letters. 

v Prakamnajpanchikcl, pp v 87* et. aeq,^ 
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This view of the word is also accepted by the Bhatta, 
according to whom— 


‘The word is nothing apart from the letters’; and,— 
f \ usfe as the various subsidiary actions of ail elaborate sacrifice 
combine to bring about the final result; so the various 
letters composing the word combine to accomplish the 
denotation of the meaning.’ (Shashtradlpila, pp. 70—71); 
and again— 

‘ The order of sequence belongs, not to the letters, but 
to the sounds ; and through these latter, it is imposed upon 
the letters that are manifested by the sounds ; hence it is 
letters alone that can be held to be expressive{Ibid. p. 73.) 

2. The next question that arises is — what is meant 
by the ‘ art ha ‘ meaning ’ or ‘ denotation ’ of a word r 
The ‘ artha, ’ of the word is that which is denoted or 
expressed by it, and ‘ that which is denoted by the word ’ 
is that to which it bears a relation independent of, and not 
related or established by, any human agency—-this rela¬ 
tion being that of the denoter and denoted, i. e., the 
denotative relation . Even though we do not comprehend the 
‘ meaning ’ of the word when we hear it for the first time, 
yet it cannot be denied that the denotative potency of the 
word is something that belongs to it by its very nature. "When 
we are listening to a conversation between two elderly 
persons, and fail to comprehend the ‘ meanings ’ of words 
used by them, there arises an uncertainty in our minds as 
to whether or not the words are expressive of any * mean¬ 
ings ’ at all; we proceed to reason in our minds that if the 
words were entirely i inexpressive they could not convey sense 
to the person to whom they are addressed ; while from his 
behaviour it is clear that he does derive the idea of some¬ 
thing out of the words, and yet if the words are really 
expressive, how is it that they do not convey any meaning 
to ourselves ? The only explanation for this apparent anom¬ 
aly must lie in the fact that in the person to whom the words 
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are addressed there is something, some peculiar power, which 
is wanting in ourselves ; this power must be in the shape of 
the knowledge of what is denoted by the word,'—it is such 
power alone whose presence in the man is indicated by his 
behaviour; we can have no idea of the man having the 
knowledge of any sanketa or * Convention ’ bearing upon 
the dehotabivenesa of the word (i. e. some such conventional 
law as that * this word denotes this meaning,’ upon which some 
philosophers base the denotativeness of words); until we are- 
ourselves cognisant of the meaning of the word we cannot 
form any idea of any such law bearing upon it; as the 
knowledge of the law-—‘ this word denotes this meaning ’— 
presupposes the knowledge of the meaning. From this it 
follows that the only power present in the person compre¬ 
hending the meaning of a word consists in his knowledge 
of the fact that the word is expressive of such a meaning; 
and this proves that the expressiveness of the word is some¬ 
thing that belongs to it by its very nature. As this is 
sufficient to explain the phenomena of all verbal cognition and 
usage, there is no reason for attributing the expressiveness 
of words to any ‘ conventional law ’ or ‘ sanJceta. 1 In the 
case of some words— e. g., proper names—-however, the 
presence of such a ‘ convention, —as that ‘ this name points 
to that man is quite patent; and is therefore admitted by 
Prabhakara. But in the case of such common words as 
*oow\, « jar’, ‘man, ’ and the like, there is no justification for 
the postulating of any ‘ conventional law consequently the 
relation of all such words to their meanings must be held 
to be independent of all human agency. 

3. The Mimamsaka* lays great stress upon the denota¬ 
tiveness of words being independent of human agency, and 
belonging to the words by their very nature; because if it 
were nob so, the validity of the word and the verbal cognition 
would be, nob something inherent in the word itself, but 

* Praka-pafioh., p. 133, et s«q. 
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due to tie trustworthy character of the person pronouncing 
the word; and thus, as the Mimumsaka denies any personal 
agency in connection with the composition of the Veda, there 
would, ipso facto, be no validity in the Veda itself. Nor 
can the Mimumsaha accept the Logician’s point of view, by 
which the denotativeness of words is created and fixed by 

* conventions ’ among people who introduce, and make use of, 
the words for the first time,—according to the Logician 
created by God Himself. This view necessitates the postula¬ 
ting of a * God ’ as the originator of all words,—and hence also 
of the Veda; and this militates against the Mimarnsa doc¬ 
trine of the self-sufficiency of the Veda, which must be 
independent of all personal agency. In fact, if the denota¬ 
tiveness of words depended solely upon any ‘Convention’, 
the Veda would be reduced to the position of a meaningless 
jumble of words ; because according to the Mim'dmsaka , the 
pre-eminent function of the Veda lies in the enjoining of 
certain acts as accomplishing an apurva ,—an invisible 
subtle potency,—leading to a desirable result ; and as this 
apurva is something of which no ‘person’ could ever have 
any knowledge, independently of the Veda, how could the 
denotativoness of those words of the Veda be fixed by any 

* Convention ’? And as thus no * Convention ’ would be found 
applying to these words, these would, by the Ny'aya view, 
have to be regarded as absolutely meaningless. If a 
Creator, God, were admitted, then, as this God, being 
omniscient, would be possessed of the direct knowledge 
of the Apurva, he would be in a position to lay down 
‘ Conventions’ with regard to the denotativeness of the word 
denoting the apurva . But the Mimamsaka does not admit 
of such a God; hence for the sake of the Veda, his all in 
all, he finds it necessary to stick to the view that all words 
and their denotations are eternal, everlasting, independent of 
all ‘ conventions ’ and ‘ agencies. 5 
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4. As regards the etereality of the denotati verms 
of words, it is argued that, in the case of Proper names, we 
can infer tho fact of their denotations having been axed 
by‘convention’, but no such inferential basis is available 
in the case of Common names. Those who hold e Convention’ 
to be the basis of all denotation infer the existence of 
c Convention in the case of each and every word, from the 
fact of its being found to be possessed of a certain denota¬ 
tion,—which, they argue, would not be possible unless there 
were some basic £ convention they formulate their inference 
thus :—‘ All words have their denotation fixed by conven¬ 
tion ,—because they are da otative ,—like the proper names 
iDevadaUn and the like/ In controverting this, the 
Mtmamsaka argues that in the case of Proper names, we 
actually find that the thing or person to whom the name is 
applied has had a beginning in time; and we also know that 
the name must have been given by some person after that 
thing came into existence; and thus in tho case of these 
names we admit the * convention * as assigned by the person 
giving the name ; specially as in this case there is no other 
explanation available for the fact of the word being denota¬ 
tive ; in the case of Common names, on the other hand, their 
denotativeness can be accounted for otherwise than on 
the basis of such a ‘ Convention and so we have no 
grounds for assuming this latter. It is a well-known fact 
that we comprehend the meaning of a word because we 
kno »v its denotative potency, and thus the knowledge of 
this potency being the direct perceptible cause of our 
comprehension, there can be no justification for the assump¬ 
tion of an imperceptible cause in the shape of ‘ Convention 
Then again, this denotative potency of the word could not 
have had a beginning in time, it must be regarded as eternal, 
being coeval and co-eternal with the word itseli; the word 
itself could not have had a beginning in time; as the thing 
it denotes has had no such beginning; for the simple reason 
that the world itself has had no beginning, according to the 
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MimUmsaJca ; ever since the world has existed, and man has 
existed, he must have talked of things by their names ; and 
thus the words and the things denoted by them being with¬ 
out beginning, eternal, the relation subsisting between the two 
must also be eternal. That all men have, from time im¬ 
memorial, applied the same names to the same things 
is proved by the following reasoning :—ft has already been 
shown above that, as young men, we come to be acquainted 
with the meanings of words by observing the conversation 
and behaviour of older persons; and by analogy we infer that 
those older people also must have derived their knowledge 
from like sources; and so on and on, carrying the analogy 
backwards, we are led to the conclusion that the process 
must have gone on ever since the things spoken of have been, 
in existence ; and as these had no beginning in time, it follows 
tbajfr the words, their denotative potency, and the relation 
between the two could have had no beginning in time. 

5. Having established the eternality of the denotative¬ 
ness of words, we now proceed to prove the eternality of the 
words, or names of things. It has also been pointed out that 
we comprehend the meaning of words by observing their use 
among experienced people on various occasions. If then, 
at each time that the old man speaks of a thing, he were 
to create a new name for it for the occasion, which name 
Wpuld again disppear as soon as it was uttered,—necessary 
corrollaries of the view that the word is not eternal,—then, 
what basis would the younger man have for observing the 
use of the word and thereby ascertaining its meaning? As each 
time that the thing is spoken of he would be face to face 
with a brand-new word, never heard before; and as such the 
meaning of the word would remain ever uncomprehended and. 
incomprehensible; and until the word affords some Cognition, 
it cannot be regarded as ‘ pramam Consequently unless the 
Logician be prepared to deny the character of ‘ pramam■ to 
words, he must accept them to be eternal. Then there 
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remains the question,—* Ifftho word is eternal, why is 
it not ahvays present in our consciousness?' The 

answer to this is that, though the word is ever pre¬ 
sent, yet, in order that it may he cognised by us, it 
stands in need of a certain auxilliary agency that 
manifests it, or makes it cognisable, or presents it to our 
consciousness. This manifestive agency consists of the 
effort put forth by the man who pronounces the word. 
The Logician regards this effort as the cause of the word, 
bringing it into existence; but Prabhakara regards it as 
a force or agency that serves to manifest to our percep¬ 
tion the word that is already in existence. And as these 
efforts may be many, there need bo no incongruity in the 
same word being pronounced, and heard, by several people; 
wherever the manifestive agency is present, the word will 
be heard; if there are many men putting forth an effort 
for pronouncing a word, it is only natural that there should 
be many manifestations of the word in consciousness ; that 
it is the same word that is cognised in each of these rises 
is proved by our direct cognition of all of them as one and 
the same; and this is another reason for regarding the word 
as eternal. The effort put forth by the speaker is not* 
in itself, sufficient to account for the cognition of the word; 
as in that case we could not account for the non-hearing of 
the word by the deaf ; in fact the effort tends to manifest 
the -word only through certain, effects that it produces in the 
auditory organ of the person standing by. The several 
steps in the physiological process of speech are thus ex¬ 
plained:—(1) The speaker puts forth an effort; (2) this 
effort brings the soul into contact with the air enclosed in his 
lungs; (3) in obedience to the impulse imparted by this 
effort the air rises upwards; (4) in its upward progress it 
comes into contact with the vocal chords lying about the 
various regions of the body; (5) these contacts change the 
character of the air to a certain extent ; (6) on issuing from 
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the mouth, the air passes onwards, and reaches the ear of 
the persons standing near enough to be reached by the air; 
the extent of whose reach depends upon the greater or less 
degree of the initial effort of the speaker; (7) on reaching 
the ear, it produces in it a certain change that is conducive 
to its power of making the sound audible. Thus then it is 
this power or faculty of the ear that is the direct agent 
manifesting the word to the consciousness of the person to 
whom the ear belongs. As the air is endowed with a certain 
velocity, it keeps moving onwards; and when it has passed 
out of the ear, the sound passes out, and the audition ceases, 
the person hears the sound no longer. All this process 
of speech and audition is acknowledged by the Logician also 
the only difference lies in this that what Prabhakara regards 
as a mere manifesting agency, the Logician regards as the 
Cause. The next question that arises is ‘what is the 
change produced in the auditory organ which makes it cap. 
able of manifesting sound?’ The ear cannot be made 
capable of manifesting sound by the removal of: any layer 
of air obstructing the manifestation,—for the simple reason 
that Air cannot obstruct sound ; what occurs is that the Air¬ 
waves issuing from the month of the speaker, in striking 
the fixed layer of air enclosed in the receiving ear, pro¬ 
duces in this latter a peculiar imperceptible change, where¬ 
by it is rendered capable of manifesting the sound. I he 
Mlmamsaka postulates the presence, in the ear-cavity, of 
the fixed layer of air, for the purpose of affording a screen of 
resistance to the sound-waves ; against which screen, these 
waves would strike, and thereby effect the change in the 
auditory organ; ib is a well-recognised fact that Air cannot 
produce any effects unless it meets with a certain degree of 
resistance. Another objection generally brought against 
the above view of the physiology of audition is thaL Lie car 
being of a/casha which is one and indivisible, if there were 
any material change in any one ear, the change ought to 
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affect all ears, and so the sound heard by one person would 
be beard by all persons. The answer that the Prabhalcara 
has to this is this:—Even though Akasha, is one, yet the 
ear-drum is distinct in each person,—each one being' limited 
in its power and scope by the virtue and vice of the person 
to whom it belongs; then again, the change produced in 
the sound-waves is hot in the a,kasha, of the ear, but in the 
air enclosed in the ear-drum; and as this latter differs in each 
person, all men need not hear the sound heard by one. 

As a matter of fact, we observe that when the sound¬ 
waves travel with the wind, the sound is heard at a greater dis¬ 
tance than when it travels against, the wind; this phenomenon 
could not be explained under the hypothesis that each sound 
goes on producing a fresh, sound at each step of its progress 
towards, any definite direction; as if this were so, the 
direction or force of the wind could not have any effect one 
way or the other, 

6. Bach time that we hear a letter or word pronounced, 
we at once recognise it to bo the same, and not as different 
in each case. Even though the word may be pronounced 
in varying degrees of loudness, Ac., yet all the difference 
that we are cognisant of is in the. tone or pitch of the sound, 
and not in the word itself, which latter is always recognised 
to be the same. For these reasons, the conclusion is that 
the word has no cause bringing it, into existence ; and thus 
it has the same eternality that belongs to Akasha and such 
other things. 

7. We have seen that, according to Prabhakara, 
people learn the meanings of words only by watching the 
usage and activity of older persons; when a set of words is 
addressed by one person to another, whereupon the latter 
person acts in a certain manner, it is clear that the meaning 
of the words prondunoed must have been in the form of an. 
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injunction to do what the other person has done. In the 
case of words where such an interpretation is not possible* 
the comprehension of the meaning most depend upon some¬ 
thing indirectly connect'd with the injunction. Ibis is 
the reason why in the definition, of Verbal Cognition we have 
it that the object cognised must be one that has not been 
cognised by any other means of knowledge; this can be 
always so only in the case of injunctive words. All woids 
ending in the Imperative or a similar termination express 
the injunction directly; while other word:- denote things 
related to the injunction,—such things, for instance, as the 
name of the act enjoined, the person enjoined and so on. 
This leads to the view that the whole direct denotation of 
the Veda must lie in the enjoining of something to be done. 
This leads to the controverting of the view held by the 
Vedantin, that the direct denotation of all the more 
important Vedic texts lies, not in the enjoining of something 
to be done, but in the pointing out of certain well-accomplished 
things , e.g., Brahman. In opposition to this Vedanta 
view, it has been held that, though such may be the case with 
a few words, yet the comprehension of the denotation of 
those words also could not but be obtained by observing their 
use by older persons; and this use also must' always lie in the 
form of au injunction addressed by one person, to another for 
the doing of a certain act ; thus ultimately the denotation 
of all words must lie, either directly or indirectly, with 
something to be done. Those Vedanta texts that speak of 
Brahman must be regarded as speaking of Brahman as 
something on which one is enjoined to meditate and know, 
in order to escape from the meshes of metempsychosis. 

8. Inasmuch as the meanings of words can be known 
only when they occur in an injunctive sentence, it follows 
that the words must denote things only as related to the 
other factors of the injunction; and no word can be compre¬ 
hended as having any denotation when taken apart from such 
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sentence. This is the theory known as the Anvitdbhidbanavti* 
da] and it is the main distinctive feature of the PrabliRkara 
School of Thought bearing upon Verbal Cognition; and it has 
the tacit support of Shabara ( see pp. 32-35 and 132). it is 
on this point too that it is directly opposed to the sister 
school of the Bhdtta ; it is here that the two schools stand 
out pre-eminently as the champions of two distinct theories 
bearing upon Verbal Cognition,—-the two theories known 
under the names of AnvUdbhidhana (of Prabhakara) and Abhi- 
Htdnvaya (of KumSrila). According to the latter,— 

* Words themselves can express their separate meanings 
by the function AbUdha or denotation ; these are subsequently 
(combined) into a sentence expressing one connected idea. 
The former, called the AnvitdbhidMnaoadxnah, hold that words 
only express a meaning as parts of a sentence, and as gram¬ 
matically connected with each other; they only express an 
action or something connected with an action; in 
(gamdnaya) (lyring the cow) gam does not piopoi ly mean 
gotva , but anaynananvita gotva — i.e., the bovine genus as 
connected with bringing ; we cannot have a case of a noun 
without some governing verb; and vice versa.’ arva d ars h ana - 
sahgraha, Cowell, Note , p. 202). 

9. According to Prabliakara, we can have a truly valid 
verbal cognition only in the case of words and sentences of 
the Veda; this is clear from the very name ‘Shastra that he has 
given to this gramdm. As a necessary corrollary to this it is held 
that, apart from the wordsfound in the Scriptures, no words can 
afford any cognition of things not already known by other means 
of knowledge ; all words used in ordinary parlance are mostly 
only such that denote things that can be cognised by Percep¬ 
tion and Inference also; and those things that can not be cog¬ 
nised by these latter means can be rightly cognised oui y when 
described in words of unquestionable authority and trustworthy 
character. From this it follows that cognitions provided 
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by words other than these, —and all non-Vodic words belong 
to this category—can have no inherent validity in themselves. 

This theory becomes divested of much of its apparent 
absurdity when wo realise the fact that, inasmuch as it is 
the Scriptural word alone that is inherently authoritative and 
trustworthy, no other words can bo accepted as affording 
invariably valid cognitions ; specially when it is found that iu 
ordinary parlance, most cognitions afforded by the words 
of ordinary people turn out to be invalid and untrustworthy; 
hence, - ! best, cognitions derived from non*scriptural words 
must be regarded to bo of the same kind as * Remembrance*, 
and hence of doubtful validity; and as cognitions of doubtful 
•validity cannot be called Cognition, which, by its very nature, 
is valid, N on-scriptural words cannot by themselves afford 
any cognition, in the proper sense of the term; they are mere 
describers or translators or refactors of what is in the mind of 
iho person uttering those words; the validity whereof can be 
ascertained only by other means of knowledge; it is in 
reference to such non-scriptural words that we have the 
saying— 

* J ?odamapyatfhikabhavUt smaralcdnna visJiisyate ’ 

(‘ The word is not different from that which affords 
remembrance, as it is in no way more than this’). 

This cannot bo said with regard to the words of the 
Veda; as in the case of the non-Vedic word, its invalidity, or 
doubt!u.l validity, is based upon the generally untrustworthy 
character of the speaker, due to many such causes as wrong 
understanding, incapability’ - of using the rjgiit words, and 
so on; in the case of the words of the Veda, on 
the other hand, as they do not emanate from a 
* person’, there is no source to which the falsity of the 
assertions might be due. In the case of tbe assertions of 
ordinary people, even when we find the words affording a 
reasonably connected meaning, we have always a lurking 
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suspicion lest there be some defect in the source from which the 
speaker has derived the information that he seeks to convey 
by means of those words; and for this reason we can not be 
sure of the validity of the cognition afforded by such words,, 
which, for this reason, cannot be regarded as ‘means of right 
cognition/ Even in cases where the ordinary words do 
afford valid cognitions, it is not the words that bring about 
the valid cognition directly ; as what occurs is that on hear¬ 
ing the words, we find that they convey a certain informa¬ 
tion ; and then we proceed to reason that the speaker is a 
trustworthy person, as not one of the grounds of untrust¬ 
worthiness is found present in the case; consequently what 
he says must be true; so the information conveyed by his 
words must bo true. Thus in this case the words are not the 
direct cause of the valid cognition; they only indirectly indi¬ 
cate the presence of. the cognition in the mind of the spea¬ 
ker ; so in this case, for the hearer, the words cannot be *j?m- 
mana \ at any rate not independently of the Inference that is 
involved in the process whereby the word indicates to the 
hearer the presence of the Cognition in the speaker’s, mind ; 
all such cases involve a clear inferential process; such, for 
instance, as—‘ this speaker lias a particular Cognition 
in. his mind, because he has pronounced these words/ Says 
the PrakaranapafioMka (pp, 15—.16),— 

«It is only the Veda that can be called Shahdapramdm ,; 
and that also only when containing an ivjunction; ordinary 
words cannot be so; because the cognitions afforded by them 
are purely inferential ; when we hear a man saying something, 
our mind goes through the following reasoning—* This maD 
speaks of such a thing,—this he must be speaking of after 
having known what he speaks of,—so what he says must 
he true the speech of the man is an effect of his knowledge; 
and hence from the effect we infer the cause. Thus all 
ordinary verbal cognition is inferential ; that afforded by the 
Veda alone is purely verbal. It is true that all words are 
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endowed with an inherent denotative potency ; but in the 
case of ordinary speakers of the world, this potency of the 
word is obscured by suspicions with regard to the trust¬ 
worthy character of the persons; in the case of the words 
of the Veda, there being no speaker, and hence no grounds of 
suspicion, the potency remains unobscured. * 

It is for this reason that Kanftda* regarding the Veda 
as the work of a personal author, has declared that ‘ Verbal 
Cognition ’ is nothing apart from Inferential Cognition , as all 
personal words afford only Inferential Cognitions, and there 
is no such thing as purely verbal cognition. From this 
it is clear that £ Shabdn' as a distinct ‘pramUm* can be 
acknowledged only by those who regard the Veda as eternal, 
and hot the work of a personal author. 

10. That the Veda is not the work of a personal author 
is proved by the fact that all words and things denoted by 
them being eternal (as shown above), and there being no 
other means (save the Veda) available for the knowledge of 
IDharma,—including, as it does, such super-sensuous things 
as the Apurva and the like,—the Veda itself, being only a 
collection of words speaking of such things, must be 
eternal, and as such independent of all authorship. 

11. The above theory of Verbal Cognition, which res¬ 
tricts it to the cognition afforded by Vodic injunctions only, 
is not accepted by the Bluitta, f who, at the very outset 
di v ides the * Shabda Pramcim ’ into paumseya 5 or human and 
*aMurusiya’ or super-human, the latter including Yedic 
sentences, and the former all utterances by such human 
beings as are trustworthy; both of these cognitions— human 
as well as superhuman —are regarded by him as valid; 
because the only ground of invalidity in a word lies in the 
fact of its emanating from an untrustworthy source; and this 

' VaishmJca Siltm, I-i-3 ; II. 2-32 ; Vl-i-1 ; IX-2-3; X-2-9. 

f See Shantradpika, p. 61. 
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ground is as absent in the case of the utterances of trust¬ 
worthy persons as in that of Vedic declarations. 

12, Just as in the case of the other pramanas, so here 

also, if we regard the word * Sluistrn as an Accusative 
Abstract, Noun, sUsyate yat equivalent be ‘ hen 

it is synonymous with ‘ Verbal or Scriptural cognition , if 
however it be taken as an Instrumental Abstract 'N own, - 
( shisyUte anena % ’—then it is synonymous with the word 
affording verbal cognition. 

13. ■' Words, 5 —or what is the same, according to 

Prabhakara, ‘Scriptural texts’,-.are di vided into two classes,— 

(a) one that is actually found in the Veda, and (b) that the 
presence Whereof in the Veda has to be inferred. To the 
latter class belong all those'texts that are inferred as supply¬ 
ing the basis for the injunctions of actions found in the 
Smritis , whose sole claim to authority rests on the fact that 
they contain no injunctions save what are vouched for by 
Vedic texts. It may be observed here, as the PraHarana- 
pancUka (p. 101) remarks, that the ‘ Shdstra’ or Vedic 
injunction often stands in need of some factors being supplied 
from without; c. g., the text, that speaks of a certain action 
merely as accomplishing certain desirable results, stands 
in need of some such injunctive words as that ‘ this action 
should be performed, ’ which have to be supplied. Similarly 
it also stands in need of certain well-aScertaincd. tacts 
of ordinary experience; e. g., for ascertaining the true signi¬ 
fication of the injunction ‘ udbhidd yajeta, ’ it is necessary to 
have recourse to ordinary experience; the word 4 udbhid * 
primarily means a tree ; so the sentence might well bo taken 
to mean that ‘one should sacrifice with the tree, but hoi© 
our ordinary experience steps in and shows that such sacrifice 
would be an impossibility ; and it is only on account of this im¬ 
possibility that we are led to take the word ‘udbhid here as the 
name of a sacrifice,—which is the correct interpretation.* 

•Vide Mhndmsd Sutra, I-IV-2. 
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Then as regards the question as to how a number of 
words can. be regarded as a single * ShUstra' or the an* 

swer is that just as we regard a number of letters as one word 
on the ground of their denoting one definite thing,—so in the 
same maimer, we regard a number of words as a single 
sentence or text on the ground of their expressing one definite 
complete idea* ; or properly speaking, we have to regard 
as a single sentence those words which, together go to speak 
of any one action ; as it- is the action that forms the main 
factor in the denotation of all Injunction. 

Section (2)—Sub-section (4). 

Vpamana— Analogy. 

1. V'pamana or Analogical Cognition is the cognition of 
similarity as subsisting* in an object not in contact with 
the sense-organs, brought about by the perception of similarity 
in some other object which is perceived by the senses. 

For instance, when a man who has seen a monkey happens to 
see the ourang-outang, ho sees the latter as being similar 
to the former, and then comes to cognise the similarity of 
the monkey to the oumng-oidang; the similarity of the 
oorang-outang is seen; and from that follows the cognition 
of the similarity of the monkey ; and it is this latter cogni¬ 
tion that is ‘ analogical.’ 

The JBhaltasf are in agreement with Prabhakara on 
this point. According to them also,— 

« When we see a certain object, and remember another 
object, the cognition that we have of the remembered object 
as being similar to the seen object is analogical ; for instance, 
the notion— the cow that I had seen in the city is similar to 
this gavaya that I see now —is analogical.’ 

But unlike the jPrtibhakara, the BhUtta does not regard 
* similarity ’ as a distinct category; as according to them 

• ihd,n-i ic. 

f Shax jradIjnlca, p. 52. 
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it is only a quality consisting in the fact of more than one 
object having the same sot of qualities. 

2. Analogical Cognition is distinct from Perception ; as 
it if the cognition of something not in cent,act with the 
senses; for instance, the monkey is not actually seen at the 
time that we have the cognition of its similarity to the 
ourang-outang. Nor is it mere Remevibranoe : as at the time 
that the monkey was seen, the ourang-outang had not been 
seen, and hence at that time the Similarity coaid not have 
been seen ; and what has not been seen cannot be remembered. 

Nor lastly, can it be regarded as Inference; as none of the . 
factors essential for Inference are found to be present in 

the case cited. 

3. Some philosphers have defined Upam'dna as pertain¬ 
ing to the similarity of something unknown with what is 
known. This definition cannot be accepted ; because accord¬ 
ing to this definition, the resultant analogical cognition 
would be in the form * this animal is the ourang-outang’; — 
this cognition coming to the man who, going to the forest, 
sees the ourang-outang, and remembers the words -of a 
forester to the effect that ‘ the ourang-outang is like the 
monkey;’ such a cognition could not be valid; (1) because 
the words ‘the ourang-outang is like the monkey,’ as emanat¬ 
ing from a human source, could not be absolutely trustworthy ; 
and as such could not form the basis of any valid cognition ; 

—(2) the cognition of the ourang-outang, and that of the 
similarity of that animal to the monkey, can not be regarded 
as ‘analogical;’ as this is Perception pure and simple; 

—(3) the cognition that * this animal that I see is what is 
denoted by the word ourang-outang ’ is also merely inferential; 
as the word is not pronounced at that time, having been 
told to the man at some previous time. Thus then, by this 
definition, there would bo nothing left that could form the 
subject of any such cognition as 4 analogical.’ 
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Section (2) —Sub-section (5). 
Arthapatti —Presumption, 


1. In a case where the well-ascertained perception of 
a thing or things (artha) cannot be explained or reconciled 
without the presumption of another thing or things, then it 
is this presumption that constitutes Arthapatti. For ins¬ 
tance, when we know that Devadatta is alive, and perceive 
that he is not in the house, these two ‘ things '—bevrig alive 
and non-existence in the house cannot be reconciled unless 
we presume his existence somewhere outside the house ; and 
the presumption of this external existence is what is called 
( Arthapatti: 

The principal point on which this differs from Inference 
is that, in the case of the latter, no kind of doubt enters as 
a necessary factor; while in Presumption it is necessary that 
there should be a doubt as to the validity of the two irrecon¬ 
cilable facts of perception. Thus the source of Presumption 
lies in the perceived thing , which, in the absence of something 
else, remains inconsistent , and hence doubtful; and for the 
sake of removing this element of doubt with regard to 
itself, it leads to the presumption of that, other thing;—in 
the case of Inference, on the other hand, the probans —which, 
forms the real source,—is not beset with any doubt; in fact 
no inference from it would be possible if its validity were 
at all uncertain. Thus in the case of Presumption, the source 
or origin is doubtful; while in that of Inference, it must be 
absolutely free from all invalidating circumstances. For 
instance, it is only when the smoke is perceived to exist, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that it leads to the inference 
of fire; while in the case *of Presumption, the perceived 
non-existence in the bouse leads to the presumption of 
external existence, only when it has thrown itself, and. also 
the other known fact of the man’s being alive, into 
uncertainty. 
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Presumption. 

This view of Presumption is not accepted by the JShdtta, 
who argues that in the case of the example cited, if the fact 
of the man being alive were at all doubtful, it could not afford 
a sound basis for the requisite Presumption ; it is only when 
the fact of his being alive is huncnfor certain, that it can 
•warrant the presumption of the man having gone out. Then 
again, this doubt, if there were any, as to whether the man 
is alive or not, would be set aside, not by the cognition of 
his being outside , but only by the certainty of his being alive.* 
According to the Bhdtta, the basis of Presumption lies, 
not in a Doubt, but in the mutual irreconcilability or 
inconsistency between two well-ascertained things; which 
inconsistency is removed by the presumption of a third thing, 
which presumption constitutes ‘ Arthapatti \+ There is no 
such inconsistency between well-ascertained things in the 
case of Inference ; and it is in this, according to the Bhatta, 
that lies the difference between Presumption and Inference. 

2. In the other well-known .instance of Presumption,— 
where the fact of ^evadatta eating at night is presumed 
on the ground of his being fat and yet not eating during the 
(Pvy ? —some people have held that what is presumed in this case 
is the assertion ‘he eats at night’; but this is not right; as 
what effects a reconciliation between the two facts of the 
man being fat and that of his not eating in the day, is only 
the fad of his eating at night, and not the mere assertion 
of his doing so. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (6). 

Other So-called Pramanas. 

n. The above five are the only pramanas, accepted by 
Prabhakara. Over and above these five some philosophers have 
postulated three more, - -(a) Ahhava or Non-apprehension (6) 

w Shaairadipikdf pp. 53—54. 
f Ibid, p, 55. 
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Sambhma or Probability, and (c) Aitihya or Rumour. These 
Pr&bhakara rejects, on the following grounds 

2. (a) The Bhaitas* posit Non-apprehension as a distinct 
pramam, and they argue as follows ;—In the case of the con¬ 
ception ‘there is no jar in this place/ what is cognised is the 
absence of the jar; this absence cannot be cognised by Per¬ 
ception, which stands in need of positive sense-contact, which 
is not possible in the case ; nor can it be cognised by Infer¬ 
ence or any other of the above-mentioned pram-ams; what 
then affords the cognition of the absence is only the non- 
operation of any* of the aforesaid pram'anas ; and thus this 
Non-operation would be the means whereby we obtain the 
valid cognition of absence ; this means of right cognition is 
thus quite independent of the five described before ; and it is 
to this chat the name ‘ Non-apprehension 1 is given. 

In controverting the above, the Brabhakara advances 
the following arguments : -All cognitions of things are of 
two kinds,—in one kind we cognise the thing as along with 
something else, and in another we cognise the thing alone 
by itself; and in this case this latter cognition is apprehend¬ 
ed in terms of things that are not there, and which, if 
present, would have been cognised. In all cases where 
aMence is cognised, what we have is only the non-perception 
of some thing that would have been perceived, if present; hence 
the negative cognition can be nothing more than the cogni¬ 
tion of the one thing in terms of those other things which are 
not perceived, arid which, if present, would have been per¬ 
ceived. Thus in the case of the conception ‘ the jar is not 
in this place’, all that this means is that—‘oven though the 
jar would have been quite perceptible, if it were present, 
what we perceive is the place only ’; and this is an ordinary 
positive cognition, pure Perception in this case. In this 
manner it can be shown that there is nothing that could be 

Shlolcuvartika — ; Abhava/ SUL 18 H mj ; and also Shu# tnidtpikily pp> 60-65, 
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cognised by means of Nori-apprehensfon, which, therefore j 
cannot be regarded as a ( pramMntid 

3. (b) As regards Probability , people who accept it as a 
distinct praniana cite as an example the cognition that we 
have of the lesser number (/. i , ten) in the larger number 
(twenty). According to Prabhakara, and also according to 
the Phalta, fl ‘ this is only a case of Inference; the larger num¬ 
ber bears an invariable relation to the lessor number, and 
hence the presence of the Former implies that of the latter. 

4. (c) Lastly, as regards llvmmtr, this can never be 
accepted as a means of valid cognition, because the source of 
information not being known, it could not be ascertained 
whether or not it is trustworthy; hence there can be no 
certainty as to the validity of the resultant cognition. The 

' Bfidtla f agrees with Prabhakara in rejecting Humour as a 

pramuniiu 

Section (3) . Sub-seelion (1). 

Atman — Self. 

1. It becomes necessary for the Mmatmsaha to prove the 
existence of the Self or Soul as apart from the body; as without 
some such permanent entity ensouling the body, there would 
be no sense in those V’edic texts that speak of the performer 
of a certain action going to heaven, and so forth. With 
regard to the real character of this entity however there are 
various differences of opinion among philosophers :— (a) It 
has been variously regarded as identical with the body, the 
Sense-organs, and Buddhi;— (b) some have held it to be per¬ 
ceptible by the mind; others as cognisable by Inference only ; 
and others .as self-illumined; while others regard it as ber g 
the element of chit or consciousness appearing in all cogni¬ 
tions ;—-(c) it has been regarded as transient by some, and 
by others as eternal; (d) some people have held it to be 

atomic in size; others as of the size of the body; others 

*■ Shastradptk(l 7 p. 05. 

-j- Shastradiplka, p. 65. 
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again as all-pervading, omnipresent; - (e) according to some 
it is one only, in all things ; while according to others it is 
many, one with each body. 

2. According to Prabhakara,—(a) the Son! is some¬ 
thing entirely distinct from the body, the sense-organs and 
Buddhi; (b) it becomes manifest in all cognitions; (c) it is 
eternal, (d) omnipresent, and (e) many, one in each body. 

(«) That the cogniser is something entirety different from 
Buddhi is proved by the fact, among others, that Buddhi 
is absent during sleep; and yet during sleep there are 
cogn tions. Then again, the mere fact of Buddhi being 
always concomitant with the Soul—even if true—could not 
establish the absolute identity of the two. The sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as the Soul; because we often perceive 
a single object by more than one organ ‘ I am touching 
with, the hand the same thing that I am seeing with the eye 
and this fact shows that the factor of * I ’ which is present in 
both perceptions cannot be either the hand or the eye, each of 
which is present in one cognition only. Then again, we find that 
the blind man remembers the things that he had seen before he 
became blind; which shows that visual memory persists after 
the visual organ is gone; if the organ were the ‘ seer then, 
with the eye, the perceiver having gone, the remembrance of 
what it had seen would not be possible. Lastly, as regards the 
Body we find by its very nature, that it can never be the cog¬ 
niser. Because, in the first place the Body is of the earth; and 
Cognition is a f specific ’ quality; [as is proved by the facts 
that, (1) while subsisting in substances, it does not, by itself, 
bring about the conjunction or disjunction of substances, 
which fact proves that it is a quality ;—and (2) that it is 
never found apart from bodied or corporeal boings] ; and it 
is a rule with all c specific ’ qualities that, in order to be 
present in any product, it should abide in the constituents of 
that product ; but in the case of the Body, we find, as a matter 
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of fact, that Cognition or Consciousness is not present in 
earth-particles,—as we learn from the fact that there is no 
cognition in such earthy substances as the jar and the like; 
and from this it follows that it cannot be present in any 
thing made up of earth-particles; and this leads to the 
conclusion that that in which cognition abides i3 something 
distinct from all such things as are made up of material 
particles. Apart from this, in all cognitions, wo are actually 
conscious of the cogniser as apart from the Body ; e. g.> when 
we see the jar, we have the notion * I see the jar’; in this 
notion we do not find any idea of the body , which is only 
the collective name given to the hands, legs, head, &c., and 
none of these limbs, either severally or collectively, enter 
into our consciousness at the time; while in all individual 
cognitions, it is necessary that there should be a manifest¬ 
ation of the cogniser; as, otherw ise there would bo no differ¬ 
ence between the cognition of one person and that of another; 
and as in the notion * I see the jar ’ the factor of ‘ cogniser ’ 
is found to be manifested, not in the form of the body or 
the sense-organs,—it follows that the cogniser must be some¬ 
thing apart from these. In cases where the word 4 1 Vis 
found to be used in connection with the body, the use of the 
word must be regarded as figurative or poetical. Then 
again, the word ‘ Soul ’ can be applied to that only which is 
endowed with intelligence ; and as the body is not found to 
be so endowed, it cannot be spoken of as the 4 Soul ’; the sole 
proof of anything being endowed with intelligence lies in 
the testimony borne by our own Consciousness; and inasmuch 
as we have the consciousness of things of the past and the 
future also, intelligence cannot bo regarded as belonging to 
any material objects perceived by the senses; as in the case 
of our cognition of past and future objects, the objects are 
not present at the time. 

3. If all cognitions were due solely to the Soul, then inas¬ 
much as the Soul is everlasting, we would never have a 
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cessation in our cognitions. In view of this difficulty, it has 
hold that even though the Soul may be regarded as the 
material or constituent cause of cognitions, it must stand m 
need of the aid of other auxilliary agencies, in the bringing 
about of cognitions. As this auxilliary agoncy, some philoso¬ 
phers postulate the operation of the mind . lies view how¬ 
ever is not accepted by Prabhakara; because, he argues, by 
its very nature, this operation of the mind would itself stand 
in need of further auxiliaries. lie, therefore, puts for¬ 
ward, 89 the required anxilliary of the Soul, the contact of 
\th" Wind with the Soul;— this contact being brought about by 
i.l certain action of the Mind, duo either to the effort of the 

' Soul or to the‘Unseen Agency’ sot going by the previous 

‘l-anman’ of that Soul; these Efforts and Omeen Agenae* 
also, in their turn, are the effects of previous Mmd-Soul 
[■ontacts; and so the infinite circle goes on. 

4 The existence of the Mind is proved by the mani¬ 
festation of the qualities at the Soul itself, which would not 
be possible without the operation of the imud. nose quali¬ 
ties of Soul are-Bnddhi or Intellection, Pleasure, 1 am, 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Destiny (Unseen Force)and Faculty. 
The existence of Bxuldhi is self-manifest, in the form oi \ ah 
Oofruitions and Bemembratoes; Pleasure, Pam, Desire 
Aversion and Effort are apprehended by mental perception. 
Bv * Faculty ’ or • Samskdm' is meant a certain force or 
power or capability imparted to the Soul by its cognitions; 
its existence is proved by the fact that, unless we have some 
such force intervening between the cognition of an object 
and its remembrance, we cannot account for this latter. As 
for Destiny, this always takes the form of \iitut anc 
whose real character can be known only from Scriptures, 
which alone can be the safe guide as to what is virtue and 

what is vice. a . , 

5 All our cognitions are not duo to Mmd-Soul co - 

■ tact only; c *. » the perception of colour, if « tontact 


Self, 

were the solo cause, then the blind man would also be able; 
to perceive colour ; it is in view ol this fact that wo have to 
admit the agency of the external sense-organs, the Eye, &o.; 
and as all perceptible external objects fall within five, ©lasses, 
we postulate five organs of perception; these five, along with 
the Perceptive Mind which may be regarded as the Universal 
Organ, form the six organs of which the Body is the abode. 

6. Thus the Body may be defined as the abode of the six 
sense-organs. Of Bodies there are three kinds—-(1), bom of 
the womb, (2) born of eggs, and (3) born of sweat. PrabhS- 
kara does not accept the Vegetable body, [on the ground that 
we have no proofs for the view that vegetable organisms are 
endowed with the six organs of perception. Nor does ho 
admit any such body as is not made of the Earth. Two of 
the six organs—the Mind and the organ of Touch— are pre¬ 
sent in all bodies. That the Mind is a substance is proved 
by the fact, of its having contacts with the Soul and with 
the objects of cognition. It cannot be mado of many 
constituent particles, as that would involve an unneces¬ 
sary multiplication of assumptions. Then again, ' as 
the Soul is omnipresent, and without parts, if the 
Mind also were of the same character, no contact 
between the two would be possible; as between tw r o 
omnipresent things either there can be no contact, or 
the two must be one and inseparable. Hence it follows that 
the Mind is atomic in its dimension. And. as it exis!.>, and 
yet has no cause, it is eternal ; it is extremely mobile, as is 
proved by the very swift contacts formed by it, at the time 
that we have one perception following another in quick suc¬ 
cession, which must be due to the Mind coming into contact 
with one perceptive organ after the other. Unless aided by 
the Mind, no organ can apprehend its object; as is found in 
the case of the absent-minded man who fails to see things even 
before his eyes. The contact of the Mind with the conscious 
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! Soul is due to the endless series of virtues and vices—effects 
of tlie past deeds of that Soul. 

7. Thus then, the Soul is the experience'/' or eirjoyer, the 
Body the abode of experiences, the Sense-organs the instruments 
of experience ; and the Objects of experience are of two kinds— 
Internal , in the shape of pleasure, pain, &c., and External, in 
the shape of the Earth and the rest; and Experience consists 
in cognition or consciousness. It is in these five that all truth 
is centred ; there ia nothing that exists that does not fall 
within one or other of these. 


8. The Soul as Cogniser is never cognised apart from the 
cognised object; nor is the Object ever cognised without the 
Cogniser entering into the Cognition as a necessary factor. 
It is what has already been explained above as ‘Triune Cogni¬ 
tion’ under c Perception/ From this it follows that the Soul 
is cognised by the same means of Valid Cognition as the 
objects themselves. Even though in this manner, the Soul 
would be that upon which the operation of cognising would, 
come to bear, it is not the objective but the nominative agent of 
that operation ; just as even though the person who walks 
has the operation of walking bearing upon him, he is regard¬ 
ed as the Nominative agent of the walking, and not its object¬ 
ive ; specially as a true objective is that upon which bears the 
operation of something other then itself; which is not the 
case with the Soul, upon which its own action of cognising 
bears. Thus then, according to Prabbakara, the Soul is not 
self-illumined; ho could not regard it so, as he draws a distinc¬ 
tion between Cognition and the Soul, both of which are regard¬ 
ed as identical, by the Vedantin, who alone regards the Soul 
as self-illumined ; according to Prabbakara it is Cognition 
alone that is so ; and as the Soul is something different from 
cognition, it cannot be so. This is plainly stated in the 
Prakarampanckika (p. 51). The Soul then is that which 
is the substratum of the self-illumined cognition, in which it 
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also enters as the cognitive element of *1’, which is insepar¬ 
able from all cognitions. The cognition of the Soul being 
obtainable only along with the cognition of some other things, 
it is only natural that during sleep, when no things are 
actually cognised, there should be no cognition of the Self. 
During the ‘fourth’ or highest stage of consciousness, how¬ 
ever, the Soul is present, merely as something existing , a pure 
esse subsisting as the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all things taken together. 

9. While putting forward the above view with regard 
to the Cognition of the Soul, the Prdbhakara rejects the other 
two theories, — (1) the hypothesis of the Logician that the 
Soul is perceived by the mind ; this view is rejected on the 
ground that under this hypothesis the Soul would becorno the 
perceiver as well as the perceived, which is absurd; this 
absurdity the Prabhahara has tried to explain away in his 
own case, as shown in the preceding paragraph; but the real 
ground for rejecting the Logician’s view appears to lie in the 
fact that, so long as the Cognition of the Soul can be explained 
either by self-luminosity, or by making it a part and parcel 
of the cognition of all things, there can be no justification for 
postulating an independent mental perception for the Soul; 
(2) the second hypothesis rejected is that of the Yedant iu, 
according to whom the Soul is self-illumined; this view 
may be thus briefly stated : — 

“ Illumination is the purpose served by all means of know¬ 
ledge ; as such, these are necessary only in the case of the 
cognition of such things as are by themselves devoid of in¬ 
herent luminosity; the Soul however is by its very nature 
illumined ; and as such does not stand in need of any other 
means of knowledge ; the ordinary object of cognition cannot 
be regarded as self-luminous, because in that case every 
object would bo always cognised and cognisable ; hence wo 
could not account for sleep and such other apparently uncons¬ 
cious states of the Soul; during which states tlio cognition 
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is not manifested, because it does not exist at the tvrae * 
during final Release also, the self-luminosity of the Soul 
does not cease ; as if it did, then, there being nothing pre¬ 
sent in consciousness during final release, this would not 
be something desirable. 1 ' 

This Vedanta view is rejected by Prabliakara on the 
following grounds :—If the Soul were self-illumined, it would 
be present in consciousness during the state of Deep Sleep 
also, just as during the waking, dreaming and fourth states; 
as that which belongs to a thing by its very nature can never 
be set aside from it; and as self-luminousness would belong 
to the Soul by its very nature (according to the Vedantin), 
it could never cease, in whatever state the Soul might be. 
And further, so long as we can explain all our consciousness 
under the hypothesis of the self-luminosity of cognitions, 
there is no reason why anything else should be regarded as 
self-luminous. That the Soul is not the same as the Cognition 
has already been shown above. 

10. According to Kumarila also, the Soul is different 
from the body, and eternal (Shlokavartika, Atmavada, 7 
and 147); and omnipresent (Ibid. 20, and also Tantravartika, 
'Translation, p. 516). Bub he holds the Soul to be either the 
substratum (Shlokavartika, Atmavada, 110) or the object 
(Ibid. 126) of the notion of ‘I’ (Shastradlpiku, p. 100), which 
enters into all acts of cognition; while according to Prabliakara, 
the Soul is that notion of‘l * itself (see above, § 8). Kumarila 
holds that the Soul is not self-luminous, but known by mental 
perception ( Shastradlpiku , p. 101), which, latter fact Prabha- 
kara denies. Kumarila again, with the Vedan, in regards the 
Soul to be of the nature of pure Consciousness (Shlokavartika, 
Atmavada 78, and Tantravartika, Translation, p. 516), while 
according to Prabliakara, consciousness is only a quality of 
the Soul. Unlike the Vedantin however, Kumarila holds 
the Soul to be many, but indivisible, being eternal and 
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omnipresent (Tantrav'artika, Translation, p. 521 and Shds- 
iradlpika p. 102). 

11 . According to Prabhakara, tbe Soul, in its liberated 
state, continues to exist as a mere esse, * sat \ What proof 
is there, it is asked, for the assertion that the Soul continues to 
exist as an esse, free from, and beyond, all perceptible things? 
The answer to this is that it. is an universally recognised fact 
that anything that exists, without having been brought into 
existence by a cause, is imperishable; as is the case with 
Alcasha for instance; it is also admitted that the Soul exists, 
as also that it is not brought into existence by any cause; 
hence it must follow that the Soul is imperishable. 

Tbe Soul again is omnipresent, like the Alcasha ; but its ; 
properties—pleasure, pain, &c.—cannot manifest themselves 
any where except in a body; as the manifestation of the 
properties of the Soul can be brought about only by the 
contact of the Soul with the Mind, and the Mind cannot 
subsist apart from the body. This omnipresence of the 
Soul obviates the necessity of postulating movement for it. Nor 
is the Soul perceptible anywhere else except in a body; as 
by itself, it is beyond the reach of the senses; hence its 
mperceptibility is not incompatible with the fact that 
tho dimension of the Soul is the largest ,—which is only another 
name for omnipresence; and Prabhakara, on this account, 
denies that the Soul is of the size of the atom ,or of that of 
tho body it ensouls. Even though the Soul is omnipresent*, 
it cannot experience what is going on in another body;' 
because all experiencing needs certain bodies and organs, the 
nature of which depends upon the past karma of the 
exporiencer; hence a particular Soul can experience only 
that which go^s on in the body equipped with tho organs' 
brought about by the past karma of that Soul. 

12 . This leads to the question as to whether the Soul 
is one and tho same in all beings as held by the Vedantin, or 
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one distinct in each body, as held by the Logician and 
the Sankhya. Prabbakara, as also Kumarila, favours the 
latter view; and that for the following reasons :— 

(a) In the case of other bodies, we infer the presence- 
therein of the Soul, only from certain activities manifesting 
therein, not accountable without the presence of the Soul; 
howsoever deeply we ponder over it, we feel it to be not the 
same soul as our own, but something that is always known 
as the not-my-soul, for the person who has inferred its 
presence in the other body ; in fact it is always known as 
another Soul; what we feel is that, just as the activities of 
my body are due to the effort of my Soul, which ensouls my 
body, so the activities of that other body are due to the effort 
of another soul, which ensouls that body; we never look 
upon the activities of another person as due to our own 
effort. 

(h) We always find a distinct difference between the 
JDharma-Adharma and the consequent Pleasure-Pain of 
different persons. All these are qualities of the Soul; conse¬ 
quently if the Soul were one only, the same in all persons, its 
qualities also would be the same in all bodies ensouled by 
it; and thus the Pharma , qc., of one person would be the 
same as those of another person ; and the resultant experiences 
of the two would also be the same; that is, when one person 
would be happy, the other also would be happy, and so on. Nor 
would it be right to bring forward against this reasoning the 
fact of the localisation of pain, wherein, even though pain is 
felt by the Soul ensouling the whole body, it is actually felt 
as localised in only a particular part of t he body— e. g., the 
leg, the arm, and so forth. Because as a matter of fact, in 
all cases the pain is felt by the Soul only; and it subsists also 
as a quality in the Soul only; and is is only what causes the 
pain,— e. g., heat or cold—that is present in the part of the 
body, where the pain is localised. As regards the Vedantin’s 
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'conception that— s just as the sun, though one only, yet, when 
reflected in different substances, becomes endowed with 
distinct properties, so the Soul also, though one only, yet 
as ensouling different bodies, becomes endowed with diverse 
qualities’,—it has to be observed that the analogy in this 
case is not quite correct; as in the case of the Sun, the qualities 
that appear different are only those that belong to tbo reflect¬ 
ing medium and not to the Sun which is reflected; and 
so if the analogy were true, the diverse qualities appearing 
in connection with the Souls would also belong to the bodies 
ensouled, and not to the Soul; while as a matter of fact, it 
cannot be denied that pleasure, pain, &c., are qualities of t he 
Soul, and not of the body, or of any other accidental adjuncts 
of the Soul. 

Section (3)—Sub-section (2). 

Mo/cm —Liberation 

1. The Liberation of tho Soul, according to Prabha-, 
kara, consists in the disappearance of all dharma and adhtirma. /- 
It is on account of the dharma and adhanna accruing to tho \ 
Soul that it is born in various bodies; consequently when • 
there is au entire disappearance of all dharma and adharma , f 
there remains nothing that could lead the Soul to be born 
again into any body; and when the Soul ceases to have any 
•connection with bodies,—and also with the organs, &c.,—all 
his metempsychio troubles are ended, and ho is free. As to 
how all this comes about, the following explanation is 
given:—(1) First of all, the man becom s disgusted with 
the troubles that he has to undergo during mundane exis¬ 
tence ;—(2) finding the pleasures of the world also to be 
invariably accompanied by some sorb of pain, he comes to lose 
all interest in, and longing for, pleasures also ;—(3) he turns 
his attention towards Liberation (4) he ceases to perform 
such deeds as are prohibited and which load to trouble, as 
also from those that are prescribed only as leading to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter;—(5) he attenuates all 
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Drevioualy accrued dharma and adharvna by undergoing the 
experiences resulting from them; (0) be destroys the sole 
receptacle or abode of his experiences by the knowledge of the 
Soul, along with such auxiliaries as contentment, self-control, 
a ad so forth,—all of which are laid down in the Scriptures 
as tending to put a stop to the further return of that Soul 
into the worldand it is only when all this has come about 
that the Soul is free. The Vedic texts speaking of the ^non¬ 
return to this world’ cannot be regarded as mere Arthavada ; 
because the knowledge of the Soul not being laid down as 
subservient to anything else, the result spoken of must be 
regarded as a qualification for the man entitled to that 

knowledge. 

2. There does not appear to he much difference on 
this important point between Kumarila and Prabhakara; 
The Bhutto, view of Liberation we find stated in the ShlokOr 
vartika, chapter on SambanQhdksepaparihara, Shlokas 108-110, 
in the following words— 

‘.For those that have realised the real character of the 
Bool, all their past Karma having been exhausted by ex¬ 
perience, and there being no further Karmic residua to wipe 

_there is no further body; as the Soul is burdened, with 

a body only for the experiencing of the results of Karina 
therefore, one desiring Liberation should not engage in such 
actions as are either prohibited, or are enjoined with a view 
to material results ; but he should continue to perform those 
that are prescribed as necessary duties, in order to avoid the 

sin of the neglect of such duties. ’ 

The Nyayaratnakara and the Kdshika on Shi. 106, 

go on to add that—‘Liberation must consist in the destruc¬ 
tion of the present body, and the non-production of any 
further body.’ And in the PrakaranapahchikU, we 
find the Brabhakara view briefly stated that—‘Liberation 
is the absolute cessation of the body, caused by tho disappear¬ 
ance of all dharma and a dharma t ’—and * not by Knowledge 
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1 edge’(adds KnmSrila, ShU. Yd., Sambandhaksepaparihara , 
Shi. 10B). Both are also agreed as to the negative character 
of Liberation, as otherwise it could not be eternal (Skid. Va, 
105-107) They are also agreed as to Liberation not being 
a mere cessation of pain (as there being no body, the Soul 
is free, not only from pain, but from pleasure also); or a more 
blissful state (as without the body, tho Soul cab have no 
experience, and bliss is only a kind of experience). [See 
Pra-paH. p. 153, and Shlo- Var. SmilandhcikscpaparihUrtt 
105]. 

Section (3)—Site-section (3). 

God. 

1. Tho Prdbhdkara denies a creator for the Universe. * 
Even though lie admits that the Universe is made of cons¬ 
tituent parts, and as such it must have a beginning and an end 
in time,—yet he finds no reason for believing that the 
Universe, as a whole, had a beginning at any one point of 
timo, or that it would all come to an end at any ono point; 
hence if tho constituent factors of the Universe have a begin¬ 
ning, they must have beginnings one after the other, and 
they must also cease one after the other ; in fact this is what 
is actually found to ho the caso in every-day experience. 
Thus then, if it were true that certain factors of the Uni¬ 
verse are brought into existence by an ultra-mundane 
Supervisor of ])hctrma-Adltm'ma, this could not be true for 
the entire Universe, as a whole. For instance, the bodies of 
all men and animals are found to bo produced by tho func¬ 
tioning of the parents, and not by a supervening agency; 
and this fact will onable us to infer the same with regard to 
the bodies of all animals, past and future also. * 

Nor is there any force in the Logician’s argument that 
our j Wmrma-Adharma must have for a supervisor a being 

° The PrabUakara view is set forth in great detail in the Prak-Pah. 
p. 137, &c» 
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possessed of intelligence higher than our own. Because 
the Dharma-Adharma of the body that is the product of 
these must always belong to the same intelligent being to 
whom the body belongs; any being, howsoever intelligent, 
can never have any knowledge of the Dharma-Adharma of 
any other being ; hence the ultra-mundane ‘ God ’ can have 
no knowledge of the Dharma or Adharma of the beings 
born as men, animals, &c.; and without each knowledge he 
could not exercise any intelligent control over them ; * God ’ 
could not percoivo Dharma by his senses, as JJharma is 
absolutely imperceptible ; nor could he perceive it by his 
mind alone, as the mind by itself can not perceive things 
outside the body, and the Dharma of all beings born in the 
world would always be outside the body occupied by the mind 
of he perceiving person, ‘ God. ’ 

Then again, it becomes neoossary to examine the charac¬ 
ter of the ‘supervision ’ that ‘God* is said to exercise over 
Dharma and Adharma. (a) This ‘Supervision’ cannot be 
of the nature of contact or conjunction; because Dharma and 
Adharma being qualities are not capable of conjunction, which 
is possible for substances only, (b) Nor could it be in the 
form of SamavUga or inherence ; as the Dharma- Adharma 
inhering in other Souls could not inhere in the * God.’ And 
as these two are the only possible alternative forms of 
relation, no other kind of * supervision ’ is possible, In the 
case of ordinary agents,—the carpenter, for instance,—the 
‘ supervision’ consists in their contact with the tools and 
implements; and this is nob found to be possible in the case 
of * God. ’ Nor is it possible for the operations of * God’ 
to have any effect upon Dharma-Adharma ; because, being 
qualities, they could not have any actions bearing upon them. 
Nor can the action bringing about the creation be held to 
lie in the atoms, which operate under the Will of * God; 
because in all our experience, we never come across any 
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as all * supervision * or * gui¬ 
dance* is found to be done by tbo Soul over that body ■which 
it ensouls by virtue of its I)karma and Adharma; and the 
atoms can not bo said to be such a body of ‘ God’; hence ho 
could not guide the activity of these. Even if we grant 
such a ' body ’ for * God,’ the activity of the body could not 
be due to mere wish ; it must be due to an effort put forth by 
him. Nor could the wish be eternal, as, in that case, the 
activity of the atoms also would be oternal, which would 
lead to the absurdity of an unceasing creation. 

2. The argument that the Logician puts forward 
in proof of his * God ’ is that, “ The body must 
have a supervisor, because it is non-intelligent.” To this 
his oppoueut opposes the counter-argument that God cannot 
bo the Supervisor, because he cannot have any motive in 
doing so; we cannot deny the truth of the proposition that 
there is intelligent supervision only in cases where ■ soun 
purpose of the supervisor is served by it. Th'on again 
the same argument that would prove the existence of the 
intelligent supervisor wonld also prove that supervisor to be 
a bodied or corporeal being; as the Logic aaQ bases his 
argument upon the analogy of the carpenter supervising 
ana guiding the making of wooden article's > an< ^ a9 this oftr- 
pentor is a bodied being, the analogy, exl v ® n( i® ( ^ a little farther 
would prove this supervising ‘ God’ als* 5 to be a bodied being; 
but at the same time we know ^'hat no bodied being can 
exercise any intelligent control ovc r suc h subtle things as the 
atoms, Dharma and Adharma. i* jVen ^ h® did, h® would 
himself, as a bodied being, have to bp ^ 10 creation of another 
Creator or Supervisor, and so on, ad {nfcnilutn. Thus then 
no supervision of the creation of the Universe being possible 
it has to be regarded as a. never-ending process of things 
coming into existence and passing out of *t> under the 
influence of the JDharma and Adharma of the S 0Vl *s ensouling 
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the bodies coming into touch with those things; and there is 
thus, no room for the assumption of an ultra-cosmic ‘ God.’ 

3. Kumarila’s views in regard to ' God ’ are found in the 
iS'hloIcavalrtUca, ‘Sambandhaksepapariharah Ho also denies the 
creation (shloka 47) and dissolution (68) of the Universe as a 
whole (113); he bases his denial of the creator on the same 
grounds as that of the * omniscient person/ (47-59 ; 114-16). 


Section (4). 

JPadarthas —Things op the Would. 


1. According to Prahakara the external world is real ; 
the stock argument of the Idealist—‘Cognitions have no real 
counterpart in the external world,—because they are cogni¬ 
tions,—like dreams’—being rejected ; (1) on the ground of its 
being contrary to all experience; and (2) by showing that 
dreams also are not absolutely devoid of real counterparts 
in tie external world ( see above, Sec. 1). 

2. - 4s regards the constituents of the Universe—called 
‘padarthc ,,, s ’ or * categories ’•—we have not been able to find 
in any Prar bhakara work, a systematic statement of what 
these are, ad cording to Prabhakara. We believe such a 
isystematic statement is contained in the ‘ JPrameyaparuyana * 
mentioned in the • Prakaranapa&chika, on pp. 110-11; from its 
name it appears to be a chapter of this latter work, following 
closely upon the chap*fc er orl ‘premiums’ called the 4 Pramana- 
parUyam.’ In the prin p e( j edition of the work however we 
do not find any such oha n fc er . n0P j s found in the portion 
wanting in the printed tex^ y —manuscripts of which have just 
come to band from Travarj core> our information on this po¬ 
int depends upon stray declarations in the Prakaranapanchilca , 
and upon a comparatively recent work, called the ‘ Sarvasid- 
dhantarahasya’ Fro' rn this latter work we glean the following:— 
The ‘ padftrlhas’ according to Prabhftkara, are—(1) JDravya 
or Substance, (2) Qum or Quality, (3) Karman or Action, (4) 
aCmdnya or Generality, (5) Paraiantrata (Subsistence or 
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Inherence), (8) Shaldi or Force, (7) Sadrishya or Similarity, 
and (8) Sankhyil or Number. ‘Action’ is inferred from the 
separation of a thing from one point in space and its conjunc¬ 
tion with another point. ‘ Subsistence* or * Inherence’ is not 
nitya or eternal (like the * Samavaya ’ of the Logician); 
because it subsists in perishable things also, being a relation 
whereof it cannot bo eternal ; it is both produced and not- 
produced, and also perceptible and imperceptible , in accordance 
with the nature of things to which it belongs. Nor is it one 
(like the Logician’s ‘ Samavaya) ; it is as many as there are 
things. * Shaldi ’ or * Force’ is the common name given to 

that by virtue of which, Substances, Qualities, Actions, and 
Generalities come to be regarded as the * Cause’ of things ; 
it is to be inferred from the effects; it is eternal in eternal 
things, and non-eternal in perishable things. * Similarity’ 
[and 4 Number’ also], like Force, cannot come under any 
other category and so have to be regarded as distinct 
categories. The ‘ Vishesa ’ of the Logician cannot be a * cate, 
gory’, because the differentiation among eternal things like the 
(Ikasha and the various kinds of atom—for the purposes of 
which the Logician posits the Vishesa —can always be done 
on the basis of the ordinary qualities of such things. * Abhava’ 
also is nothing apart from the point in space where it is 
supposed to exist. The mention of ‘ number ’ in this con¬ 
nection appears to be wrong; as on p. 54, the Prak-Pan. 
Bpeaks of ‘number’ as a ‘ quality. 

We shall now see what we can gather direct from the 
‘ Prubhakara books. The Pralcaranapanchlka , on page 
110, prefaces the proving of ‘ Similarity’ as a distinct cate¬ 
gory, with the statement that it cannot come under any of 
the six categories of ‘ Substance,’ ‘ Quality,’ * Action,’ 4 Gener¬ 
ality,’ * Inherence’ and * Vishefa but with regard to the last— 
* Vishesa ’, it says (on the same page) that 4 Vishesakhyantu 
padarthampramdmvadino nUnumanyante ’ (* People learned in 
the science of reasoning do not accept any such category as 
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So herein we have the authority of a Prabhaka- 
ra work as regards the first five of the eight categories 
mentioned above. On the same page, the Prakarana- 
panchi/ca proceeds to give the following account of ‘ Simi¬ 
larity,—• 

‘ What is similarity ? It is neither Substance, nor Quality, 
nor Generality, nor Inherence ; it is something entirely differ¬ 
ent from, these ; as is proved by the fact that it enters into 
our consciousness exactly in the same manner as any other 
category; and our consciousness is the sole criterion as to 
the existence of categories,—that of which we are conscious 
as a category we regard as such. It cannot be Substance, be¬ 
cause it subsists in Qualities and Action also (which no Subs¬ 
tance can do ); as we speak of similar colours , similar motions, 
and so forth. It cannot be Generality, as it does not form 
the basis of any comprehensive conception [says the lirihatl 
p. 8 b'\. Inherence is a kind of relation, and as such cannot in¬ 
clude Similarity. Lastly, asregards the Vishesa of the Logician, 
it is not a distinct category, being nothing more or less than tho 
quality of Separateness; just as anordinary quahty separates or 
differentiates between ordinary things, so the Vishesa of the 
Logician differentiates atoms ; virtually the two are precisely 
the same; in any case, this Vishesa is something quite contrary 
to Similarity. For these reasons, Similarity must bo regarded 
as a distinct category by itself ; and as subsisting in percepti¬ 
ble objects it is apprehended by the apprehension of tho 
qualities, actions and constituent parts as common to two or 
more things/ 

The Bhatta* does nob accept Similarity as a distinct 
category ; his chief objection beuig that, if it were a category, 
we could not account for the varying degrees of 
similarity that we are cognisant of, in our ordinary experience. 

As regards Shakti or Force we learn from tho Prakaran- 
apanchika (pp. 81-82) that, as a matter of fact, all things in the 
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■world are found to be possessed of some sort of shakti ; we 
cannot perceive, it, but it can be inferred : For instance, we see 
the fire producing a certain effect, in the shape of burning; 
but the same fire, when under the influence of certain 
mantms , fails to produce that effect; there is nothing in the 
visible form of the fire itself that can account for this 
phenomenon, the form of the firo remaining exactly the 
same in both cases. This leads us to the conclusion that 
there must be something in the fire by virtue of which it 
can burn, and in the absence whereof it cannot burn; from 
this it follows that in all things there is something which 
enables them to bring about their effects, and being deprived 
of which they are nob able to do so. To this imperceptible 
something, Prabhakara gives the name of ‘Shakti’ or Force.’ 
In eternal things, it is eternal, and in transient things it is 
brought into existence along with them. It differs from 
1 Samskara ' in that this latter is transient in eternal things 
also. 

‘Karman’ or ‘Action is also one of the impererp idle cate¬ 
gories. When a thing moves, what we actually see is not •the 
moving of the thing, but only the various conjunctions and 
disjunctions of the things with certain points in space; the ex¬ 
pression ‘ the thing moves’ also refers to these conjunctions 
and disjunctions, which latter cannot be regarded as the 
‘ Action’ of moving ; because the action of moving subsists in 
the moving thing, while the conjunctions and disjunctions 
subsist in outside space; and as it is only these latter that we 
actually perceive, Action cannot be held to be perceptible, as 
maintained by Kanada ; it is always to be inferred says the 
Prakaranapanchika (pp. 78-79). The above view is not in 
agreement with the Bhatta view ; says the Shast radi pil’d 
(p. 50):- 

“ Action can nover be inferred; as it could be inferred 
only as the immaterial cause of the conjunctions and 
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disjunctions of the thing with points in space; and as such it 
would have to be ognised as subsisting in the thing as well as iu 
space; this is not the case; as it is cognised in the thing only. 
Action must be regarded as being perceived; we see the 
thing undergoing certain conjunctions and disjunctions with 
points in space; but the cognition that we have is that what 
brings about those conjunctions and disjunctions is in the 
thing, and not in space; and that which forms the basis of 
this cognition is called the ‘action ’ of the thing.” 

Inherence, says the Prakaranapahchika (pp. 26-27) 
cannot- be regarded as everlasting ; because as a matter of 
fact we find that the inherence of the class and character in 
an individual belonging to that class is produced, and also 
perishes, along with that individual. The JShatta view of 
* Samavdya * is that, as subsist ing between inseparable 
things, it cannot be anything distinct from these things 
themselves ; it must be regarded as a particular phase of tlio 
things themselves, among whom it is believed by the Logician 
to subsist. (See ShlokavUrtika, Su. 4, Shi. 146-50). 

3. As regards * Substance ’ we find the four —(1) Earth, 
( 2 ) Water, (3) Air, ( 4 ) Fire— mentioned in the Prakarana- 
pahddka (p. 24 ) ; where also we find the * gaganddayah ’ men¬ 
tioned ; so (5) ‘ gagann * or * akasha would be the fifth sub¬ 
stance ; (6) ‘ Atman ’ is admitted as a substance in the section 
dealing with ‘ Atman ’ (the chapter of Prakarana panchikd 
called * Tattvaloku), where we also find ‘ Manas ’ (7) mentioned 
(p. 149), as something whose contact with the Atman brings 
about Jiuddhi, Sakha, JDuhkha, and such other specific qualities 
of the Atman ; then again, on page 84, we find the eternal 
substances enumerated, wherein, apart from the atoms, the 
Akasha and the Atman , we also find — (8) Kala or Time, and 
(9) Pile or Spacei Tamas is not a quality : nor is it a 
substance ; it is nothing apart from absence of light (Prakara - 
napahchikd pp. 143-45). Earth, Water, Air, and Fire are 
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perceptible by tbe F-yo and also by Touch. A/casha and 
the rest cannot be regarded as perceptible, because they can 
not be seen or touched ( Pra-pan . p. 24); A/casha cannot be 
seen by the eye, because it is devoid of colour ; if it had col¬ 
our it would also be tangible ; as colour and tangibility always 
go together; the whiteness that appears in the A/casha belongs 
to the particles' of # re hanging in the atmosphere; and tbe 
darkness noticed a t night is not the quality of anything, 
it is mere absen 00 of light; if it wero a positive quality it 
would be perceptible during the day also. (JPra-pan. pp. 
143-44). In this connection it may be noted that, inasmuch 
as A/casha is imperceptible, Prabhakara does not accept the 
view that it i 3 one of the five constituent factors of the body. 
Though A/Aisha cannot be perceived, it can bo inferred as tho 
substratum of sound : Sound cannot belong to the source from 
which it proceeds; as the organ of hearing can apprehend 
only w lie re it can reach, and as a matter of fact, it can never 
read 01 ‘ approach tho source of sounds. ( Pra-Pah . p. 145). 

The touch of Air is neither-hot-nor-cohl; its apparent 
r ,...i,iess being due to the water-particles hanging in the ^Air 
and the hotness to the fire-particles floating with it. (Pra.- 
paii. pp. 77-78). 

4. Among Qualities, Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Num¬ 
ber, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Pri¬ 
ority, Posteriority, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and 
Effort are perceptible. • 

Conjunction is of three kinds:—(1) Due to both tho 
things concerned, (2) due to the action of one of the two, and 
(3) due to another conjunction. (Pra-pan. p. 26 and 151). 

5. The SarvasiddhUntarahasya has the following with 
regard to tbe P halt a view of tho Categories :—All categor¬ 
ies are divided into (1) Bhava or Positive and (2) Abhava or 
Negative ; the latter is of four kinds— (a) Prior Negation, 
(b) Utter Destruction, (c) Absolute Negation, and ( d ) Mutual 
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Negation. Of Bhavas there are four— (a) Substance, (b) Qua¬ 
lity, Action and Generality. Of substances there are eleven,— 
Earth, Water, Light, or Fire, Air, Aktisha,^ Space, Time, Atman 
Mind, Darkness and Sound (some people adding Gold as the 
twelfth). Of qualities there are thirteen,—Colour, Tars'te, 
Smell, Touch, Dimension, Separateness, 0o n junction.,TJisjunc¬ 
tion, Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity. 
There are live actions— Throwing upwards and the rest ;two 
‘generalities’ — Higher and Lower. Shakti a.nd Gad risky i are 
all included under ‘ Substance of Shakti the ye are two kinds 
—sahaja or inborn, and adheya or produced and borrowed. 

6. The word ‘ 8 varga ’ or ‘ Heaven ’ is applied to that 
happiness which is totally free from all touch of pain, and 
which, as such, is desired by all men {Pra-pan, n p. 102-3). 
Suklui or Pleasure is not mere absence of pain, in the 
absence of pain what we experience is that there is n0 pain, 
the feeling being a negative one; and hence, froi n the 
very nature of the Cognition of Negation (as shown above) 
it follows that what we are conscious of in this case is only- the 
Sozil by itsel f, as without pain, —and not as with sotne postern, 
quality ; on the other hand, when wo feel pleasure, we are 
conscious of something positive, a positive quality as belong¬ 
ing to the Self, — -or, more properly, the Self as endowed with 
a positive quality. {Pra-pan, p. 149), 

7. We have reserved the consideration of ‘ Jtiti ' or 
‘ Generality ’ for this last section, because on this matter we 
have a very full explanation available iu the 1‘ rukaranapan- 
chikU (pp. 17-32). 

There is a difference of opinion among philosophers, 
as regards the exact character of Jati :—(1) According to 
some the notion of the * Jati ’ is purely imaginary; (2) 
according to others, it has a real existence, hut not apart from 
the individuals in which it subsists, and as such is cognised 
alonjf with these ; (3) others again hold that it has a real 
existence, apart from the individuals comprising it, and its 
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existence can be apprehended only by inference; (4) lastly, 
according to some it is different, as well as nou-different } 
from the individuals comprising it. 

According to Prabhakara, the ‘ Jati ’ is something real, 
distinct from the individuals which are its substrates, and is 
perceptible by the senses. Says the KarikZb -- Jatirashrnyato 
bhinna, pratyahsajiidnagocharU ’. When we properly analyse 
the notion of ‘Jati, ’ we find that the only basis that wo have 
for accepting any such thing lies in our conception of 
some form of non-difference among a number of things which, 
hitherto, have been known as different. Says the Prahira- 
napanchika —‘ Bhecfagrahampurastariifaabhedajmnam bhin- 
nem ja/yahhyupagain e shamnam.’ 

3. According to Kumariia, the Jati is not something 
different from the component individuals (Shloiravartilca, 
‘ Akriti ’ 52-62, and also ‘Vanavtula,’ 75-76); and the distinct 
ideas of the ‘individual’ and the ‘ class ’ that we come across 
in ordinary experience, are thus explained :— 

‘ In perceiving an object, when avo cognise the * Jati ’ 
as identical with the individual, what presents itself ' to 
consciousness is the individual only,—the 1 jati' or class- 
character lying latent in it, and helping its existence; when, 
on the other hand, we cognise the individual as identical with 
the jati, it is the class-character that is present in conscious¬ 
ness, and the individual character continues to lie latent.’ 
(Ibid. * Akriti,' 59-62). 

Kurnarila agrees with Prabhakara in regarding ‘Jati 
as something perceived by the senses —‘ Jatirindrhjagochara' 
( Vanavada, 24), 

4. All the main objections against Jati are based upon 
the denial of the possibility of any aggregation of constituent 
parts ; the ‘ Jati ’ is only an aggregate of the indi vidua 
composing it; hence those individuals bear to the Jati the 
same relation that is borne by the constituent particles of a 
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substance to the substance itself; consequently if one admits 
of the fact that substances are made up of constituent particles, 
the whole ground is cut off from under the theory that 
denies all * Jati ’; if you accept aggregation in one case, you 
can have no reason for denying it in the other. 

Wo shall review, in brief, the objections that are brought 
—chiefly by the Idealist—against all ‘aggregates’ in general. 
With a view to make his position unassailable, the Idealist 
begins with the denial of any such thing as * Substance and 
it is the substance that is regarded as the substrate of the 
< fij.f iJ gucha generic ‘ substance ’ could be either in the 
form of the subtile ‘atom’, or in that of the gross product 
of atoms ; as regards the former alternative, no such ‘jati ’ 
as ‘ atom’ is possible; because such a generic entity is made 
to rest upon the comprehensive conception that we form of 
a number of things as ‘one’; and as a matter of fact, we find 
that we have no all-comprehensive conception with regard to 
the four primitive atoms of the Barth, the Water, the Air and 
the Fire; and under the circumstances, how could there be any 
such generic name as * Atom ’? Then as regards the concep¬ 
tion of ‘ atom ’ that we find persisting in regard to all 
atoms,—this can bo explained on the basis of the atomic 
dimension possessed in common by all atoms. In the same 
manner the generic conception of * Earth ’ is based upon the 
common property of smell; and so on with ‘ Water’ and the 
res t.—Nor in the second place can there be any gross 
substance as the substrate of 'jati'; for the simple reason- 
that there is no proof for the existence of any such substance; 
all such substances are held to be the products of the 
conglomeration of atoms ; but as a matter of fact, no such 
conglomeration is possible; as there can bo no Conjunction 
among atoms, which are, ex hi/pothcsi, devoid of extension, 
and hence of parts. Nor can it be ascertained whether the 
gross whole resides in its entirety in each of its component 
parts, or only in all of these latter collectively ; as the former 
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alternative is, on the very face of it, absurd ; in the latter 
alternative also, no perception of the whole would be possible 
until all its parts had been perceived (which latter con¬ 
tingency is seldom possible). Then as regards the concep¬ 
tion of the ‘ gross ’ object common among all men, it may be 
explained in the following manner :—Certain atoms continu¬ 
ing to appear one after the other, become, after a certain 
number have appeared, perceptible by the senses ; and we, 
who were unable to perceive them before, on corning to 
perceive them, are led to attribute this phenomenon to the fact 
of the atoms having formed themselves into a conglomerate 
whole; this notion of the whole however is a pure fancy; as 
what is actually before us is only a number of atoms, each 
one imperceptible by itself, but perceptible when appearing 
in the company of one another. Thus then, inasmuch as 
the c atom ’ cannot bo the substrate of the 4 ja(V, and there is 
no gross subtance apart from the atom, we are led to 
the conclusion that there can lx no such thing as 
* Jnli. ’ Then again, the 'Jtiti' cannot be perceived by 
the senses, as it is held to bo by Prabhakara; because tyung 
eternal, it could not be perceptible, as otherwise it would 
be liable to unceasing perception, which is an absurdity. 
Then again,—does the * JvLtV come into existence, and cease 
to exist, along with the individuals comprising it ? If sO, then 
it would be something totally distinct from each of these 
individuals, and would therefore lose its essential character 
Then, if it is eternal, it must exist before the individual is 
brought into existence; and yet if it is held to como into 
existence along with the individual, it cannot subsist before 
this latter. The * Jiiti ’ again cannot be either different or 
non-different from the individuals. It cannot be non-diiferent 
as in that case, it would have to appear and disappear with 
the Individuals, which involves the aforesaid absurdity. If 
then, it were different from them, it would be cognisable in¬ 
dependently, and apart from them—another absurdity. The 
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"question put in connection with the gross object is put in 
connection with the ‘jolt ’ also. Does the ‘jati 1 subsist in its 
entirety in each individual, or in all individuals collectively? 
If the former, then there are as many 'jcitis ’ as there are 
individuals. If the latter, the 'jafi ’ cannot be cognised 
until all the individuals composing it have been cognised ; as 
this is never possible, no cognition of the ‘ja/i ’ would be 
possible. For the above reasons it is concluded that any 
such thing as ‘jati ’ has no real existence; nor are there any 
‘ substances’ which could be the substrate of 'jati. ’ 

5. In answer to the above, the Pnihhakara argues that 
the proof for the existence of anything must ultimately rest 
in our own consciousness; and it cannot be denied that 
there arc present, in our consciousness, distinct cognitions of 
the gross forms of things; and what is thus distinctly 
cognised cannot reasonably have its existence denied. As 
regards the constitution of the gross substance,—the gross 
object exists as we actually perceive it; that it is made up 
of subtler constituent particles is implied by its very nature, 
in fact without this, our very conception of it would be 
impossible. Such being the indisputable fact, it becomes 
necessary for us to find out an explanation for the fact of a 
number of subtler particles combining to make up a gross 
object. The only explanation possible is that a number of 
particles, on acquiring a conjunction among themselves, 
tend towards the bringing into existence of a single object, 
which being perceptible, (while the particles are imperceptible) 
is called ‘ gross,’ —a single Conjunction subsisting over all the 
particles, and that same Conjunction tending to combine 
the particles into one conglomerate whole. Thus then, in 
the bringing about of the whole, the particles are the material 
cause, and their con junction the immaterial cause. 

This whole subsists over all the particles collectively, 
and not in each part individually; in this it differs from the 
‘ tTiati ’ which resides in its entirety in each, individual. 
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constituting that Jnli. It is not necessary for nil th. 
particles to be perceived before the whole is perceived , 
because the whole is something different from the parts; 
and as in every case the ‘cause’ that we are justified m 
assuming is only that which is sufficient to account for a 
certain 'given effect, for the perception of the whole wo 
must regard as tlie necessary cause the perception of on v 
those parts without which the perception or the who e 
would not bo possible ; and as a matter of fact, if only a few 

of the parts are perceived, tliis brings about the perception 

of the whole. Then again, the fact of the whole being always 
found together with the parts is duo to one being the cause 
of the other; that the whole is different from the parts is 
shown by the fact that the two give rise to entirely different 
effects in our consciousness ; for instance, the whole gives 
rise to the notion of something that is one and large or 
extensive ; while the parts produce the notion of things many 
in number and small. Thus then, inasmuch as the whole as 

different from the parts, it can be perceived, even when ad 

its parts are not perceived. 

These wholes are of four kinds-Earch, Water, Fire and 
Air; the first three being large and having colour are 
perceptible by the organ of touch, and also by that o 
vision ; Air being devoid of colour is perceptible by - ouch 

alone. The atoms of these are by their very nature imper¬ 
ceptible ; so also is the compound of two atoms ; as the targe 
dimension, which is a necessa- y condition in all perceptibility, 
is present in only such substances as have many u t .> no 
less than three—constituent particles. Akaslia, i ime an 
Space, even though large, are not perceptible, us they are 
devoid of touch and colour. 


The existence of the whole substance having been 
proved, the existence of ‘ Jati' cannot be denied merely on 
the oround that there can be no wholes made up of parts. 
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0. Though the Jati or c class-character’ is eternal, yefc 
when a new individual belonging to that class— i. e., possess¬ 
ing that class-character—comes into existence, what is 
brought into existence by this appearance of a fresh individual 
is not the ‘ class-character, ’ which is ever present, but only 
the relation (inherence) of the individual with that class- 
character. There is nothing objectionablei n the ‘ production ’ 
of ‘ inherence,’ because * inherence,’ according to Prabha- 
kai'a, is not eternal (as held by the Logician) [see above, §2] 
nor is there anything incongruous in the inherence of the 
individual being produced before, or along with, the 
individual itself ; because ‘ Inherence ’ is not, like ‘Conjunc¬ 
tion,’ dependent upon the previous existence or action of 
the members between whom it subsists. Similarly when a 
particular individual ceases to exist, the ‘ class-character ’ 
does not go away elsewhere (because it has no motion)-, — 
nor does it subsist in that individual (as this has ceased to 
exist);—nor does it itself cease to exist (as it is found 
present in other individuals);—but what ceases is the 
inherence of the ‘ class-character ’ with that particular indivi¬ 
dual ; it is only natural that when one member of the relation 
has ceased to exist, the relation itself should cease with it. 

The ‘class-character’ resides in its entirety in each 
individual; as is proved by the fact that we recognise the 
same * class-character’ in every individual. Nor is the ‘class 
character’ ever percieved apart from the individual. It 
is perceptible by the senses; as is shown by the fact that its 
cognition is brought about by its coming into contact with 
the organs of perception, through the individual in which it 
resides, and which is in direct contact with the organs. 
We cannot deny that) when we perceive a thing quite distin¬ 
ctly, we perceive it as having a certain * class-character.’ 

While admitting such \jatis ’ as Substance, Quality, &c., 
Prabhakara does not accept any such summum genus as 
‘ a SattrC or ‘ Being ’, as including all that exists ; and this 
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for the simple reason that we have to accept such n,jaH as 
Subdance because we perceive a number of individual things 
as having certain characters in common; and on the basis 
of this conception we postulate the ‘ iati ’ Substance. We 
have, as a matter of fact, no such cognition of a number of 
things as merely * existing’; and in the absence of such a 
conception we can have no basis for the postulating of such 
a class as ' Being.’ Though we have such a word as ‘ salts, ’ 
(Being), yet that cannot warrant our regarding it as the 
name of a ‘ class-character;’ as all that the word denotes is 
the mere individuality of things— Svarflpasatla; when wo 
speak of a thing as ‘ sat ’, we do not mean that it is possess¬ 
ed of any such ‘class-character’ as ‘sat(a; what we mean 
is that it has an individual existence of its own. 


Nor does Prabhakara admit of such. ‘ jlitis ’ as 
Brahma,natva ’, * Ksattriyatva' and the like, all of which cannot 
be perceived by the senses. What is meant by calling a 
man ‘Brahmana’ is not that he belongs to any such jdti, but 
only that he is descended from a particular line of ancestors. 
So says Rumania also—‘ Brahmanatvudi yonilah ’ ( Shloka - 
vartika, * Vanavada’, 29); The purity of descent has to be 
accepted until there is sufficient proof to the contrary (Vide, 
fantravartika, under I—ii—2). 
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CHAPTER III. 


An Analytical Account of the MlmdmsTi Shastra. 

\ Books consulted .:— 

1. The Mlmamsa-sutras of Jaimini (Bibliothica Indica). 

2. The JBhasya, of Shahara (do.) 

3. The Shlokamrtika of Kumarila (Chaukharnbha 

Sanskrit Series, Benares). 

4. The NyUyaratnakara of Parthasaratlii Mishra— a 

Commentary on (3). „ (Chaukh&mbha Sanskrit 
Series, Benares). 

5. The Kashika of Sncharita Mishra—a Commentary 

on (3). (. Manuscript with Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
Chitradhara Mishra, Darbhanga). 

6. The Tavtravarlika of Kumarila (Benares Sanskrit 

Series). 

7. The Tupt.ika, do (do). 

8. The Nyaydsudha by Someshvara—Commentary on 

(6) (Ohaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

9. The Vartilcabharana by Someshvara, Commentary on 

(7) (Manuscript with Mr. Govindadasa, Benares). 

10. The Slulstrad/jpika by Parthasarathi Mishra a 

Commentary on (1) (‘ Pandit, ’ Benares). 

11. The Tanlraratna by Parthasarathi Mishra—a 

running Commentary on the last nine chapters 
of (2). ( Manuscript with Mr. Govindadasa, 

Benares). 

12. Tho MayUkhamalika by Somalia. f ha Commentary 

on (10). Manuscript with Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Chitradhara Mishra, Darbhanga). 

13. The Nt/Uyamlila and Visfara of Madhavacharya 

(Anandasram Series). 

14. The Subodhini Commentary on the Sutras (‘ Pandit,’ 

Benares). 
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The Mtmctmsatuiyavweka by BhavanStha Mishra 
a Commentary on (2), Manuscript with Mr. 
Govindadasa, Benares). 

The MimUmstinukramanl by Mandana Mishra—an 
abstract of (2 )—{Manuscript with the writer). 

The English Translations of (3) and (6) by the 
writer (Bibliothica Indica). 

The Mlmamsabalaprahasha of Shankara Bhatta 
(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

The Brihatt of Prabhakara Mishra (Manuscript with 
the writer, and also, in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal). Adhyayas I to V, and 
Adh. YI (padas 1 and 2). 

The Bijummaia of Shalikanatha Mishra — (Manus¬ 
cript with Writer, at the India Office Library, and 
at the Travancore Palace Library). Adhyayas I 
(incomplete), and III to V. 

The PrakarampaiichikB of Shalikanatha Mishra 
(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

The BhattabhUskara of Jivadeva (Manuscript with 
Writer). 

The Vidhioiveka of Mandana Mishra (‘Pandit’). 

The Nyayahinilca of Vachaspati Mishra—Commen¬ 
tary on (23) (‘ Pandit’). 

The NyayaratnamillU of Parthasarathi Mishra 
(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

Bamanuja's Commentary on (25) (Manuscript, first 
half, with Mr. Govinda-dasa, Benares, and second 
half at the Bodleian Library, Oxford). 

The Mimamsaparibhasd ofKrisnayajvan (‘Pandit’).- 

The Mimamsanypyaprakasha by Anantadeva (‘ Pan 
dit’). 

The Bhutidlankara —Commentary on (28) (MS. with 
writer). 
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The T idhirasUyana of Appayya Diksita (Chau- 
khambha Sanskrit Series). 

Mtmamsdvidhibhusana .by Gopala Bhatta (MS. with 

Mr. Govinda-dasa). 

The Arthasangraha of Laugaksi Bhaskara (Benares 
Sanskrit Series). 

The English Translation of (30) by Dr. G. Thibaut 
(Benares Sanskrit Series). 

The Shafapafha Brahmana (Berlin Edition). 

The tii ru.utajjadarfhanirvaohana (‘ Pandit’). 

The Trikandamandana (Bibliothica Indica). 


•Section I —Sub-section (]). 

Veda—its bearing and authority in regard to Dharma . 

1. The understanding of the true nature of Dharma 
being tho avowed aim of the Mimdmsaka , he takes care to 
justify it, at tho very outset, by proving that an earnest 
enquiry into tho nature of Dharma was something that in 
itself was absolutely necessary for every responsible agent; 
unless he knows what his Dharma or Duty is, how can he 
regulate his actions ? Tho next question that arises is—why 
should this enquiry be carried on in the manner in which 
it has been done by Jaimini and his followers? In this 
connection, the Mimamsaka holds that the Veda is the sole 
authority for Dharma (Su. 2),—the only source from which a 
right knowledge of Dharma can be obtained ; for this reason 
the proper study of the Veda becomes necessary. But as 
this study of the Veda itself would be a Dharma, this also 
must have its basis in the Veda ; consequently the Mirnamsaka 
makes it his business to show that the proper study of the 
Veda—for the special purpose of obtaining the knowledge 
of Dharma —is something that is laid down in the Veda itself. 
This forms the subject-matter of tho first ‘ adhikarana ’ or 
* Topic of Consideration.’ 


° The ‘section ’ corresponds roughly to the ‘ Adhy&yav ’ and 4 sub-section’ to the 

* patfa’ of tho Mimdmsd-sutras, 
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. Kntnarila and his followers take as their basic text, 
in this connection, the sentence ‘ soadhyayo’ dhycfavyah,’ 
* the Veda should be studied,’ and proceed to explain that 
the * study of the Veda ’ herein laid down cannot be the 
getting up of the mere words of the Veda ; but this, and also 
the due understanding of the mnxning of the sentences; the 
getting up of the mere word would serve no useful purpose 
for the student. And as the meaning of the Vedic directions 
cannot be comprehended without duo investigation and 
enquiry, an investigation such as the one initiated by 
Jaimini becomes necessary. 

3. To the above view, Prabhakara and his followers 
demur. Their objections are briefly these :—By the above 
reasoning, all persons desiring to understand J pharma — no 
matter whether he be a Doija or not—would be entitled to 
the study of the Veda; and this would be against the express 
injunctions of the Veda. Here, as elsewhere, the ‘ Prabha¬ 
kara’ view is more orthodox, than the ‘ Bhatta ’ theory. In 
order to avoid tho said difficulty, the Prabhakara takes for 
his text the sentence from the Smritis—‘ upaniya tu yah 
shiny am oedcnnadhyUpayexi cluijcih sakalpam sarntiusyanchct 
tamacharyam prachaksate, ‘ that Brahmana who, having 
initiated the pupil, teaches him the Veda along with the 
ritualistic rules and esoteric explanations, him they 
call the teacher ’,—as taken along with tho Vedic text 
« astavarsam brahmammupanayita,' ‘ the Brahmana should 
be initiated when he is eight years old.’ The motive 
desire towards the enquiry into pharma, in this case, is on 
the part of tho Teacher, and not on that of the pupil (as in 
the case of the text quoted by Kumarila). r l he teacher 
wishes to obtain for himself the title and honours of the 
true arJidrya or teacher ; and as there can bo no teacher 
without some one who is taught, he has to take ( upa-nl ) a 
pupil (shisya) ; but as the latter cannot be a pupil unless he 
is made to ‘ study,’ thi 3 studying by the pupil is implied in tho 
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Hoove texts; and as the ‘study’ cannot be carried on 
without the aid of a ‘teachor,’ the one is implied by the 
other. This explanation is free from the objection to 
which the Bhatta view is open; as the learned ‘Teacher,’ 
who, in his turn, cannot but be a Dvija, cannot take a non - 
dvija pupil. The injunction of Vedic study being thus 
implied in the injunction of taking a pupil for the purpose 
of obtaining the title and honours of the' Teacher,’—it be¬ 
comes necessary to find out a purpose for this study,—at any 
rate, so far as the pupil is concerned, for whose action the 
purpose of the teacher cannot supply the requisite motive. 
This purpose lies in the due comprehension of the moaning 
of the Vedic texts studied ; and as this is not possible without 
due reflection and pondering of the texts, the investigation 
carried on in the MimamsU-shastra becomes fully justified,* 

4. The necessity of the enquiry for the purpose of 
obtaining knowledge of pharma having been established, the 
question naturally arises—What is the 1 pharma ’ for the 
knowing of which we have to carry on all this difficult 
investigation ? This forms tho subject of the second adhikar- 
ctna comprising the sutra I—i-2. The word ‘ pharma ’ here 
is not used in the ordinary sense of the merit acquired 
bv the perfamance of some good deed; it is used in the much 
wider sense of such act or acts as are laid down in the Veda 
as conducive to the happiness of the agent. 

5. According to the Bhatta view this adhikarana meets 
tho position that Dkarma is something that cannot be defined; 
and hence for a knowledge of it there is no valid means 
available. The answer to this is that we have a good 
definition of J pharma in that it is that which, while being 
conducive to happiness, is mentioned in the Veda ; and this 
same also shows that in the Veda we have the valid means 
of knowing Dharma. Thus then Sutra 2 contains three 
statements;— on: (l) that Dharma is that which is laid 


• Sec Frakaranapanch i kd , pp. 5-12. 
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town in the Veda as conducive to happiness; (2) that the 
Veda is the means of acquiring the right knowledge of 
Dharma.; and (3) that the Veda is a trustworthy means of 
knowledge. The Prabhakara view on the other hand is 
that the first Sutra having declared that, (1) the enquiry 
into JJharma is to follow the study of the whole Veda, that 

(2) the whole Veda is intended to be expressive, and that 

(3) hence the word ‘ pharma ’ applies to all that is mentioned 

in the Veda,-tho question natually arises—‘ What do you 

mean here by all that is mentioned in the Veda ?’ Does it 
include all that we find there,—for instance, also those parts 
that contain mere descriptions of things as they are,—or 
only those parts that contain injunctions of what is to bo 
done ? And in regard to this question, the conclusion is that 
the * Veda ’ meant here as to have its meaning studied as 
providing Knowledge of pharma is only that part of it which 
speaks of something to be done ; and the reason for this is that, 
according to the Anvitabhidhclna theory (chapter IT, §8), 
we can construe a sentence and find out its meaning oniy 
when it contains some sort of an injunction for something 
to be done. For instance, when we find certain effects in> 


tho shape of joy and so forth, produoed by a mere statement 

of facts, —a, g. ‘ a son has been born to you* -as the effect 

is one that can be due to a number of causes, we cannot 
necessarily know that it w r as due to the news of the birth ; 
but when we see that the boy brings the jar on being ordered 
to ‘ bring the jar,’—we at once conclude that the sentence means 
the bringing of the jar. Thus then, we find that the chief 
point at issue, between the ‘ JBha'ta ' and tho * Prabhakara ’ 
Schools lay in Prabhakara’s theory of verbal construction, 
called the ‘ Anvitobhidhanavacln ’ as distinguished from the 
'AbhihUanoayavadii * of Kamarila and his followers; and 
though Prabhakara could not have any serious objections 
against the Bhatta view of the adhikarana, yet he has put 
forward his own interpretation with a view to emphasise, at 
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tlio very outset., what forms the keystone of his School of 
Thought. According to JBhatta the word * Ohodana ’ of Su. 
2 stands for the Veda, while according to Prabhakara it 
stands for Vedic Injunctions * 

6. That the Veda affords the means of knowing Pharma 
having been proved in sulra 2, the question arises as to whether 
or not it is necessary to examine the character of the Veda. 
The answer as given in sTdrV. 8 is that such an examination 
is essential, specially for the Mimamm-shastra which makes 
it its business to enquire into all matters relating to pharma . 
According to Prabhakara, the question dealt with in sut.ra 3 
is whether it would not. be the right order of procedure,— 
after having proved the fact of the Veda affording the means 
of knowing pharma, —to ascertain what is contained in the 
Veda (which is dealt with in Adhyayas II, et. seq.), rather 
than proceed with an enquiry as to the validity or the trust¬ 
worthy character of the Veda. The conclusion is that, though 
when it comes to action, then certainly what is contained in 
the Veda, as to be done, becomes of prime importance; but 
when we are carrying on an enquiry into the character of 
Pharma and the means of knoAving it, our first business is 
to ascertain bow far our avowed source of knowledge is 
valid and can be relied upon ; as it is only then that we cau 
bo sure as to what is actually mentioned in the Veda as 
to he done. Another reason for taking up this point first lie3 
in the fact that tlio validity of a means of knowlodgo is 
something inherent in itself, and as such independent of 
everything else; whereas, whether a certain act is, or is not, 
laid down by a certain authoritativo text depends upon the 
trustworthy character of that text itself.f 

7. Before proceeding to explain the valid means of the 
knowledge of Pharma, our authors prove by various 
arguments that the ordinary means of knowledge—Perception* 

a j Brihaily Ms. pp. 3—5 ; and Kijuvimata Ms. pp. 10 aud 14. 

* fRijuvimala , Ms. p. 27. 
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Words (in ho ordinary sense), Analogy and 
Presumption—are by their very nature unable to affor d a 
knowledge of pharma. We have already given above 
(Chapter II) a detailed account of these ‘ means of know¬ 
ledge’. The author of the Sutra takes up in Su. 4, only 
Perception, and shows that it pertains only to such things 
as are in the present, and are in contact with the organs of 
perception; and from this the natural conclusion is that it 
cannot afford any knowledge of pharma, which is neither 
a thing of the present, nor one that can ever be in contact 
with any organ of perception. Inference, Presumption 
and Analogy are all based, directly or indirectly, upon 
Perception ; and hence these also cannot apply to pharma, 
which is entirely beyond the range of Perception. 

8. Having thus, in Sutra I—i-4, which also forms the 
fourth Adhikarana, shown what is wot the means of knowing 
Pharma, the Mlrnamsaka proceeds to show, in Sutra I-i-5, 
which also forms the fifth adhikaram , what is such means. 
Herein it is pointed out that ‘ Word ’ is the only means of 
obtaining valid information on the subject of pharma. 
What is meant by this ‘word’ and how it brings about the 
cognition of what it denotes we have already explained 
(under Chapter II). It would suffice here to state brieliy 
that in regard to all matters not within reach of the organs 
of perception, ‘ word ’ is the infallible source of knowledge, 
independently of all other agencies. In proving the eternality 
of the word and what is denoted by it, tho Mlrnamsaka 
meets the opposition of the Idealist and the Nihilist; 
forthh reason, Shabara, and Prabhakara and Kumarila 
with him, devote a section to each of these systems, and 
herein it is proved that the things of the external world have 
an independent reality of their own. In order to establish 
the validity of such Vedic texts as speak of agents going to 
heaven, it also becomes necessary to establish the existence 
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iio Arman or Self, as something apart from the perishing 
body. 

9. In Adhikaraua 6 {Sutras 6-23), the eternatity of 
‘'words’ is proved in greater detail; and all objections to 
the contrary are met. In Adhikarana 7 (Sutras 24*26) 
we have the proof of the capacity of the Veda to 
afford valid knowledge of J)harma. Adhikarana 8 (Sutras 
27-82) proves the fact that the Veda is not the composition 
of an author, either human or divine. This is a necessary 
corollary to the eternality of the Veda. Thus the whole 
of the First Adhyaya is taken up in the establishing of 
the two main propositions propounded in Sidra 2, that 
the Veda is authoritative and trustworthy, and that in the 
matter of JDharma, it is the only source of valid knowledge 
available. On these two points there is a general agreement 
among all Mimamsakas.* 

10. The Veda has been defined as * The collection of 
Mantras and Brahmapas’. Of * Mantra ’ no formal defini¬ 
tion has boon attempted by the earlier writers. Later 
Sutra-writers have however defined it as * the karana or 
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instrument of offering but this definition is too wide; as 
the substances offered, the various implements used, and 
such other accessories of the sacrifice, are all as much ‘instru¬ 
ments of offering’ as the mantras. It is fortbiB reason that the 
more logical writers on Mimarhsa have contented themselves 
with explaining ‘ mantra ’ as a name including all those Veaio 
passages to which the learned men apply that name. 
(Mimcimsa-sUtra II—i-38). Says the Brihatl MS. p. 50 b.— 
‘ In the Veda some passages are Manrtas and others 
Bruitmaruts ; those to which the learned apply the name 
‘mantra’ are mantras', while all the rest, to which they 
also apply the name ‘ vidhi\ are Brahmanas ;—the Art ha¬ 
rd das and the Namadlu uas are also included under these 
latter,— l Brtihmana' proper being the name applied to 


Set Mlmarasabalaprakaaha, pp. l-B. 
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the Injunction, and the Arthavada and Namadheya passages 
being included .under that name, by reason of their always, in 
someway or the other, subserving the Injunctions along with 
which they are construed. 

XI. The Brdhmanas or Injunctive Sentences have 
been divided into five classes:—(1) The KannotpaUi- 
vakya, which enjoins a certain act,—e. g. ‘one should 
perform the Agnihotra ,’; (2) the Gunavakya which 

enjoins certain necessary details connected with a pre* 
scribed act, e.g. ‘one should perform the homa with curds ; 
(3) the Phalavahja, which mentions the result following 
from tho performance of a certain act, e.g. ' one desirous of 
attaining heaven should perform the Agnihotra ’ ; (4) tho 
Phalayagunaodkya, which lays down a certain accessory detail 
as conducive to a particular result,— -e.g. ‘one desirous of hav¬ 
ing efficient sense-organs should perform tho homa with 
curds’; and (5) the Sagunakarmotpattivctkya, which enjoins 
an action along with an accessory detail,——e.*/. ‘one should 
perform the sacrifice with soma. 

Another classification of Injunctions is under thd 
following three heads :—(1) the Apurvuvidhi or Origh at In¬ 
junction f which enjoins something not otherwise knoun, is 
possible— e.g. ‘the grains should be washed’; (2) the Niyam- 
avidhi or Restrictive Injunction , whicli fixes upon a certain 
method as the one to be adopted in all cases, while in 
the natural course it would be adopted in a few cases only ; , 

e g. ‘the thumping of the corn’ insisted upon as the only one 
method to be adopted for removing the chafi from the grains ; 
and (3) the Parisahkycividhi or Preclusive Ivjunction, which 
precludes some from among a number of possible alternatives, 
-—e.g. the preclusion of the use of the Mantra ‘Imamagribhmn 
rashanam, Ac. ’ in the holding of the reins of the ass. In the 
Niyamavidhi that which is enjoined is already known as possi¬ 
ble, but only as an alternative, and as such it is possiblo in 
one case only, and not possible in other cases; in ihe Apfcrva- 
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viclhi what is enjoined is entirely unknown as possible: this is 
what is meant by the saying — Vidhiratyantamaprajjte niyamah 
ptjjfesike sail ;—in the Purinahkhyav idhi on the other hand, atf 
that is enjoined is already known; but not necessarily as 
possible alternatives; they may be known as all simultane¬ 
ously possible; there nothing is unknown ; all are known; and 
out of these a few are chosen and enjoined. 

12. 'Mantras are classed under three heads—(1) Ttik, 
S/imar: and Yajus; on these three names the JBrihati (Ms. p. 

50 b) remarks as follows:— 

‘ The words Jlik, Scirnan and Yajus are found to be 
used in connection with the Vedas; hence it becomes 
necessary to ascertain what part of the Veda is to he called 
Jlik, what part Yajus and what part Soman. On this point, 
our conclusion is that tho name Jlik is applied to those 
sentences that are divided into feet, — i.e., into certain 
well-defined parts, each consisting of a definite number of 
syllables—and are called, on that account, by such prosodial 
names as Qayatri Tristup, &c.’ (Him. Su. 11 — 1-85). 

The word ‘pristha” is sometimes used to imply the Ilig- 
veda (Mim. Su. VII— iii —85-35). The word Human’ does 
not strictly apply to tho mantras themselves ; it is applied to 
the music to which certain mantras are sot, and not to the words 
(Mim. Su. 1 ! —1—86), and hence a mantra can be called ‘ Saman' 
only when it is set to music and sung as such (Mim. Su. VI.T 
— ii- —1 to 21) Thus one and tlio same mantra set to differ¬ 
ent kinds of music, becomes known under different names 
•— such as ‘ Rathantara, u Brihat’, and the like. This setting 
to music is regarded as a samskara or purification of the 
mantras (Mim. Su. IX — ii— 3 to 18), and as such owes its 
origin to the singer ; and in so far it cannot be regarded as 
Veda proper, which is independent of all sources, human 
or divine. For instance, tho syllables a hau, &o., that are 
added to the mantras by the exigencies of music, are by 
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no means fixed, they depend upon the singer, v ho may or 
may not use a certain syllable, or sets of syllables. (Him. 8 ft. 
IX— ii —20). In the case of all mantras , wherever they are 
used as praise, they must be used in their Sarnan form—that 
is, set to music and sung ; as the praise pleases more when 
it is suug than when it is merely recited. (IX — ii—30-31). 


Sftmans are divided into several kinds, the division 
being based upon the different methods of singing; for ins¬ 
tance, the Brihat Sarnan is to be sung with force and very 
loudly, while the Rathantara is to be sung not loudly, and 
not with force (Mim. Su IX—ii—46). The name ‘ Yajus’ 

is given to all those mantras that are neither arranged in 
metrical feet, nor set to music (Mirn. Sft. II—i—37). There 

are some mantras that have bom called ‘niyadas ; this is 
a name given to those mantras that are addressed to others. 
These also are included in the ‘Yajus’; because like these latter, 
they also have neither metre nor music; hence they have 
been defined as such Yajus mantras as are addressed to others, 
and are recitod loudly , and not in the low voice prescribed 
for the Yajus in general. The Rik and the Sarnan Mantras * 
also are to be recited loudly. 


13. What we have explained above is the main three¬ 
fold classification of Mantras. There is also another classifica¬ 
tion based upon the difference in the character of the significa¬ 
tion of accentuation and so forth. This classification per¬ 
tains only to the Rile and the Yajus Mantras. Of the former 
there are 273 kinds, and of the latter, 50. These have been 
described and exemplified in detail by Shankara Bhatta in his 
Mimamsubalaprakasha (pp. 58-70). We shall note here 
only those that have been mentioned by Upavarsa in his 
Vritti mentioned in the Bhasya of Shabara (page 126):— 
(1 ) asyanta —those ending in the word * asi’ —e. g. * medha 
'si tyc.' (2) * Toanta ’—those ending in the word * tva,’ e. g. 
‘ Ikhe tea’ (Vajasaneyasamhifa 1-1). (3) Benedictory — e. g. 
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1 Ayurdtt asi, fyc,' ( Vajas . sam. 3-17). (4) Eulogistic—-e. g. 
* Agnirmilrdhct, fyc.' (Iligveda 8-14-16).; (5) Incoherent — 
e. g , * aksi te Indra pingale duleriva.’ (6) Plaintive — e.g., * Ambe 
amhike Sfc. ’ (VBrjas. Sam. 23-18). (7) Injunctn c — e.g,, * Agntdag- 
rln vlhara' (Taitti. Sam. 6-3-1 -2). (8) Inquisitive— e.g., 
1 Ko-H katamo-si ’ (Vajas. Sam. 7-29). (9) Interrogatory — e. g,, 
‘ Prichchhdmi tea, §c.' (Bigveda 1-164-34). (10) Descriptive — 
e.g., ‘ Iyam Vedi/i, SfC.' (Bigveda 1-164-35) (11). Elliptical — e.g. 
when the words ‘ achchhidrena pavifrena ’ are added to tho 
mantra ‘ Ohitpatistvd punUln' (Taitti. Sam. 1-2-1-2). (12) 
Prayoga-mantrns — i. e., Mantras with, three-fold and four-fold 
accent— e. g., ‘ Ilche tva Sfc.' (Vaj. Sam. 1-1) and ‘ Agnimlle, 
Sf-c.' (Bigveda 1-1-1) respectively. (13) Indicative — e.g., the 
mantra 'Devasya tod — nirvapdmi’ is indicative of nirvapa (i.e., 
the putting in of a handful of corn into the winnowing 
basket). 

14. Mantras have also been classfied according to their 
metres. This classification pertains to tho Rik Mantras only. 
The following are the principal metres : 

(1) Qctyatri -—having 24 syllables, with its 9 sub-divisions. 

(2) tJsnik —having 28 syllables, with its 8 sub-divisions. 

(?) Anustup —having 32 syllables, with its 7 sub-divisions. 

(4) Brihatl —having 36 syllables, with its 9 sub-divisions. 

(5) Prakriti —having 40 syllables, with its 8 sub-divisions. 

(6) 'Tristup —having 44 sy llables, w ith its 10 sub-divisions. 

(7) Jagatl —having 8 syllables, with its 3 sub-divisions. 

(8) Atijagatl —having 52 syllables. 

(9) Shakvan —having 56 syllables. 

(10) Atishakgari —having 60 syllables. 

(11) Asti —having 64 syllables. 

(12) Atyasti —having 68 syllables. 

(13) Dhriti —having 72 syllables. 

(14) Atidhriti —having 76 syllables. 
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Of these, the GSyatrl, the Tristup and the Jagatl 
are found mentioned in the Shafapatha Brahmana in 1.2.2.6 ; 
3.4.1.22 ; 3.44.8.; and 4,1,1,8; some others are mentioned in 
8.2.2.6 also. 


15. From the very definition of the Itik it would follow 
that there can be no metre in the Yajus mantras. But Pihgala 
in his Chhandahsutm says that there are metres in these also. 
That this is a later innovation is proved by the fact that 
true * Vedic authority ’ is not accepted by many old writers 
(Karka for instance) to belong to those 1 ajus^mantras that 
are differentiated by metres; and that even those who accept 
their authority (for instance Devayajuika) assert that there 
is no metre in many \ ajus mantras on account of the number 
of syllables in them not being fixed. Herein may be found 
an orthodox authority for the view propounded by Western 
Orientalists, that the metrical portions of the Yajurveda are 
comparatively modern. 

I rt. Having described the Brahmana and the Mantra, 
we proceed to describe the Arthavada. Arthavada passages 
are of three kinds:—(1) Descriptive by indirect implication; 
(2) Descriptive by direct intention ; and (3) Descriptive of an 
accomplished fact. This is the main classification , Jieie 
is another classification, whereby we have 38 kinds of 
Arthavada. These are described and exemplified in detail in 
the Mlmamsa-balaprakasha (pp. 48-58). \\ o shall note 

here a few of the more important kinds:— 


(1) Benedictory—'‘so-kamayata prajah srijema (2) Anecdo- 
tal —* Purusamvai devUh pashumSlabhanta;’ (3) llatiocinatwe 

* Shurpenajulioti, tena hyannankriyate] (4) Beprecatoi y so- 
rodit ’ (5) Eulogistic —‘ vaynrvai ksepistha devata ’ (b) Descrip¬ 
tive of deeds done — ‘ Itihasmaha, &c. ’ (7) Indicative of deity— 

* Annadam vet ya etamatmano janayate yadagnin. (8) In¬ 
dicative of material —‘ etadvai sarvadevatyam vaso yat kmu- 
mam.' i9) Indicative of action —‘ upari hi devebhyo dharayali ’. 
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v) Indicative of the agent —‘ esa, va-valdta gne (11) Indicative 
of time —‘ upamshupaurnamasyam yajan .’ { 12) Indicative of 

j nlace. — ‘Tilndake sara,svatya vinashane , fyc.’ (18) Figurative — 
indicative of similarity— ‘yatha vai shyeno nitpayadatte evan 
dviyantam bhratrivyam nipatyadaffed 

17. When dealing with Mantras, Jaiinini lays down 
three principles governing tho construing of sentences. Among 
the three kinds of mantras, with regard to those that are in 
the metrical form, and those that are sot to music,— i. e., 
the Rife and Samar mantras,— there is not much difficulty 
in ascertaining how far the mantra extends. When however 
we come to the prose jnantras —the Yajus and the Nig a fas it 


is sometimes difficult to ascertain how far a certain mantra 
may be regarded as extending. It is in connection 
with this question that the ‘ principles of interpretation ’ 
are discussed and laid down. These principles are 
known by tho names of—(1) The Ekavakyatadtidcarana 
cr the Principle of ‘Syntactical Connection’ (Mlm. Su. 

j]_j_.56),—(2) the Vakyabhedadhikarana or the Principle 

of ‘ Syntactical Split’ (II—i—47),—and (3) the AnysangadU- 
Icardna, or the Principle of * Elliptical Extension’ (II—i 48). 
We shall explain each of these Principles in some detail; as 
they play an important part in the whole science of Mmamsa, 
and serve a diroctly useful purpose in all textual interpreta¬ 
tions. 


I,_The Principle of Syntactical Connection* The prin¬ 

ciple may be thus stated -.— When a number of words are found 
to be such that when construed collectively, they are expressive of 
a single idea,—and when taken severally they are not expressive 
of any idea, being short of some necessary syntactical factor,— 

these words must be regarded as forming a single sentence. (II 


°See BrihaV, M.S. p. 51 ; and Tantrav&rlilca, pp. 423—31. 

Both Prabhakara and Bhatta take this principle, as here laid down, to apply 
to the Yajus Mantras only ; as the extent of the ?ik is fixed bv the metre, and that 
of the Sam&n by the music. 
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”—i—46). As an example we have the following:—In connec¬ 
tion with the Darsha-1 firnamasa sacrifices, we read the sen¬ 
tence ‘Pevasya tva savitah prasave—ashvinorbdhubhyum — pustio 
hastabhyam agnayS fuatam nirvapUmi (Shatapatha Br. I. 
1-2-17). Hero we find four distinct parts, each of which 
might be taken as an independent sentence and mantra, unless 
we had something to show that the whole must be taken 
and used as a single sentence and mantra. This something 
we have in the form of the principle in consideration. If wo 
take the first part —* devasya tva savitah ’—wo find that it 
does not express any idea, being wanting in the verb; simi¬ 
larly with each of the other parts we find that it is wanting 
in some integral syntactical factor; the last part also—* agnayS 
jmtam nirvapami ’—though otherwise complete, is found to 
be in need of an instrumental nominative in connection 
with the passive past-participle ‘ justarn ’; we further observe 
that if we take the whole together, it expresses the single 
idea of the nhviipa or preparation of some,'king resorted to or 
accepted by the arms of the Ashvins and the hands of Pusan. 

There is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Kumarila as to the exact meaning of the word ‘ art ha ’ (trans¬ 
lated above as idea) in tho sutra enunciating the principle. 
Parthasarathi Mishra takes it to mean purpose ; and thus 
according to him, all the words, phrases and clauses that 
serve a single purpose are to bo regarded as * one sentence.’ 
Someshvara Bhatta, on the other hand, in his Nyayasudha 
takes it in the sense of idea. According to Prabhakara, 

' artha' here means ‘the reminding or indicating of what is 
to be done’; and he distinctly favours the * Mishra ’ view ; 
specially as being an AnvitabhidhanavSdin, ho could not very 
well accept the words to have any meaning apart from the 
other words; hence he says that the word ‘artha’ must moan 
prayojana , * purpose ’; as this is the most important factor, 
and all words must bo related to the most important factor 
(See Brihati p. 51.) 
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II.—The principle of Syntactical Split.* This principle, 
an antithesis of tho foregoing, may be thus stated :— When a 
number of words are found to he such that when each word, or 
set of word,s, taken severally, independently of others, is equally 
capable of expressing one complete idea,—each of these should 
be regarded as a distinct sentence. For instance, in the 
passage,—* Ayuryajnena Jcalpatam — prano yajnena Jcalpatam 
&c.’ (Vajas. Sam. 9*21), each part is a distinct sentence com¬ 
plete in itself; because it expresses a complete idea, independ¬ 
ently of the other. That this construction is the correct one 
is also proved by the Vedic junction * Hrip\ vachayati ’ where 
tho passage in question in spoken of by the name ‘ Jdriptlh ’ 
in tho plural, which shows that the passage contains as 
many distinct sentences as there are ‘ kalptams ’ in it. 
This principle applies, not only to cases where the words of 
the mantra are found to be so construaWe, but also to those 
cases where, oven though, the words actually present in 
the mantra are such as not allowing of separate construc¬ 
tion, yet such construction becomes possible by virtue of 
Certain words added to the mantra, under proper authority. 
For instance, in the mantra — Ikhe tvorje, &c. (Vajas. Sam. 
1-1), we find that the mantra, as it stands, is not capable 
of being broken up into many sentences ; but in connec¬ 
tion with the several parts of this passago we meet with such 
Vedic injunctions as—‘with the words vrjd ho washes it ’ 
and so forth (Vide Shatapatha Br. 1,1,05,6; 1, 7, 1, 2; 

4, 3, 1, 1, 7); on the authority of these injunctions then, it 
becomes necessary to supply to the mantras such words as 
* chhinadmi ’ and ‘ anvmarjmi and the like ; and with 
those words supplied, each of the several parts of the 
passage becomes a complete sentence, expressing a com¬ 
plete idea,—such as—(J) 0 palUsha branch, 1 am cutting thee 
for the obtaining of desirable food,’ and (2) ‘ I am washing 
thee for the obtaining of strength,’ and so forth. ^ In 

Brihati MS, p. 61 b. ami Tanfravartiha p. 431. 
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connection with this howevei', it may be noted that a single 
Yajus cannot bo broken up into many sentences without 
sufficient authority. Wo had such authority in both the 
cases cited above. This ‘ syntactical split ’ as it has been 
called, is permissible only in very rare cases; in fact, not 
until it is shown that no other construction is possible,— 
either in view of the structure of the sentence itself, or in 
virtue of some direct injunction necessitating such split; 
and the reason for this is that in a case where the nature 
of the sentence is such that it admits of being taken as a 
single sentence, if wo do have recourse to ‘ syntactical split/ 
we incur the responsibility of abandoning the natural, syntac¬ 
tical construction without any authority ; and further, where 
tho sentence, taken as a single mantra, would load to a single 
transcendental result, we—by forcing the syntactical split— 
make it necessary to assume a number of such results preced¬ 
ing from each of the defferent mantras into which 
the original passage may be split up. And in a case 
where we have no direct injunction necessitating tho syn¬ 
tactical split,—and where the split necessitates tho addition 
of more words,—these words, being supplied by oursolveS’ 
without the authority of the Vedic injunction, cannot bo 
regarded as ‘ Vedic and hence the mantra containing 
those non-Vedic words would no longer remain * mantra ’ in 
the proper sense of the term. 

To this Principle wo have a corollary to tho 
effect that, when different parts of a mantra are found 
by their implication to be meant for serving distinct pur¬ 
poses , each such parts should be regarded as a distinct 
sentence. For instance, in the mantra— Syonante sadananlcri- 

nomi . tasmin slda' ( Taitti. Brahma,na, 3, 7, 5, 2; and 

MUnava Shratrfasiltra 1 - 2 - 6 - 19 ), —wo find that the first part, 
by its meaning, is intended to be employed in the act of 
preparing tho ' seat ’ for the cake, while the last part, in the 
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same manner, for that of actually keeping the cake upon 
that ‘ seat hence the passage is regarded as containing two 
distinct mantras. This has boon called ‘ Syntactical Split 
due to difference in Use.' (Seo Brihatl Ms. p. 79 b). 

Ill. The Principle of Elliptical Extension .* 

In many Ynjus passages it is found that there are seve¬ 
ral sentences that stand in need of a certain word or phrase 
or clause, while the whole yajus contains only one such word 
phrase or clause; in such cases it would appear that this 
word, phrase or clause is to bo construed and used along 
with only that ono of the several sentences which happens 
to be nearest to it; and it is the possibility of this construc¬ 
tion that the present principle precludes. By this principle 
the word, phrase or clause is to be used along with every 
ono of the sentences,—provided that every ono of these is 
of the same typo and form ; and the reason for this is that 
the intervention of a similar sentence does not becomo an 
obstacle to syntactical connection. As an example we have 
the passage—* yd te ague yahshayit tamrvarmthu gahvare- 
.sthei ugrarn vacho ajHtvadhi.ttvesnniapavadhltsvdhd—yd te ague 
rajdshayd—ya te agne hardshaya (Vajas. Sam. 5-8; and 
Shatapaiha Br. 3-1-4-23). Hero by the principle above 
stated, the clause i tan till . svahu 1 has to be re¬ 

peated along with 'yd te agne rajdshayd as also with yd te 
agnv hardshaya ; and its connection does not cease only with 
f yu te ayahshayd.’ In this example, the clause to bo con¬ 
nected with different sentences, forms the principal clause 
in each sentence ; but it does not make any difference even 
if the clause in question be a subordinate one. For instance, 

in the passage— Ckifaatistvd pundtu—Vdkpatistoa pundtu _ 

deoastvd saoi(d pundtu—achchhidrena pavitrena vasoh suryasya 
rashmibhif —(Taitti. Sam. 1-2-1-2) the subordinate clause ' 

‘ achchhidrena . rashmibhih ’ has to be taken with each of 

the sentences ending in pundtu.' 

liri/iati. Mi. pp. 51 b—52, and Tantravartika pp. 434 it. nq. 
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AUTHOBm'mFNBSS ob Arthavadas. 

Section I—Snb-aection (2). 

Authoritative character of the Mantra, tho Artkavada and 
tho Namadheya. 

X. In the last sub-section we have seen how tho whole 
Veda is regarded as authoritative; and we have also seen that 
* Veda’ is the name given to a collection of sentences, which 
have been roughly classed under the three heads of the 
Brahmtaa or Vidhi, the Mantra and the Artkavada. And 
the question that we shall consider under tho present sub¬ 
section bears upon the degree of authority attaching to these 
three kinds of sentences. 

2. As regards the Vidhi or Injunctive passages, they 
lay down directly what constitutes I)karma ; and as such 
they constitute the ‘ Veda’ par excellence; and as such there 
can be no question as to their trustworthy character. This 
has been shown, in the very definition of iDharma , that 
JD karma is that act which is laid down by the injunctive 
passages of the Veda, as conducive to happiness. We 
shall proceed now to consider the case of the Artkavada and 
the mantra passages. 

8. * Though as we have seen above, Arthavadas are 

of many kinds, yet for our present purposes we shall take 
only the two classes under which most of them fall,— viz- 
the Eulogistic and the Deprecatory . Those belonging to the 
former class are found to praise something—material, action 
or deity—related, directly or indirectly, to some act laid 
down by an injunctive passage; while those of the latter 
class are found to deprecate something related to an act 
that has boen prohibited. Both these sets of passages have 
their use, in persuading men towards the speedier fulfil¬ 
ment of the injunction, or the quicker avoidance of what 
is prohibited by the prohibition, with which they may 

• Mlm. S&. I—ii-7. 
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bo respectively connected. And so far as tho Arthavada 
is found to be capable of being construed along with, 
injunctions,—it is regarded as authoritative; specially 
as it serves the distinctly useful purpose of helping the 
injunction in its persuasive or prohibitive function. 

4. As "■ gards the Prabhakara view of the authority 
of the Arthavada, Gadadhara (from what he says in his 
ShaktioUda) would have us b 'lieve that Arthavadas, according 
to Prabhakara, are not untrustworthy , but they are simply 
inexpressive', as, in accordance with the JLnvittibhidhOna 
theory, only that sentence is really expressive which lays 
down something to ha done; and hence it is only the 
injunction that can be really expressive ; as meanings of word 
can be comprehended only through injunctions addressed by 
tho old to tho young. Though this may be true with regard 
to the Arthavada passage taken by itself ; yet this cannot 
be accepted as tho final conclusion accepted by Prabhakara; 
as on referring to Prabhakara’s own work, tho Jirihut 1, we 
find that the view expressed above represents only the 
‘ t'urvapaksa’; and is demolished by the final ‘ Siddhanta,' 
The Bh’ltla ; pUrvapnJcsa' is that Arthavadas are apramana or 
untrustworthy. While the Prabhakara represents the 
‘ pTirvapaksa' as that they are avlchaka or inexpressive,—the 
opponent finding this a more suitable view to be propounded 
in face of the Prabhakara, who holds tenaciously to tho 
Anvitabhidhana theory of word-denotation. The Siddhanta 
or final conclusion as adopted by Prabhakara is that ‘ the 
Arthavada is as much Veda as the Vidhi itself, as it also, like 
the Vidhi, expresses the Karyata or per/ormabilUy of certain 
acts.’* Though it is quite true that, according to the Prabha- 
kara view of syntactical connection, the Arthavada by itself s 
cannot be expressive in the correct sense of the term,—yet 
this can be urged against only such Arthavadas as are 
absolutely incapable of being construed with any injunction. 

•BrihauTm. p. 30. 
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of the arthavadas , however, aro actually found capable 
of being syntactically connected with injunctions; and as 
such helping by the praise the persuasive power of the 
injunctive word, they serve a most useful purpose by ex- 
pressing the fitness of the act to be performed; and honce 
they are fully entitled to the name ‘ Veda.’ Says tho 
JJrihali (Mb', pp. 29-30):—‘ vidhyuddeshadeva karyavagatih 

. y a t° hi leartavyata-vagamyate sa vedah; asmnchcha 

kartyavata-vagamyate. ’ It may be that Gadadhara’s 
interpretation of the Prabhakara view is based upon some 
later work of the School; and it would be interesting to 
investigate the matter. But it cannot be done here; as the 
only later work known to us at present is the Jlijuvimala of 
Sbalikanatha Mishra, of which the only manuscript avail¬ 
able is found to be wanting in this part. 

5. The next question that arises is thus explained 
in the Brihati (MS. page 30):— 

I hus then, tho trustworthy character of such descrip¬ 
tions as are contained in the Avthcwada.s having been proved, 
the question arises as to how to regard those few passages 
which are found to be capable of being taken as independent 
injunctions, as also as mere descriptive Arthnvadas related 
to, and subserving, other injunctive passages. For exam¬ 
ple, the passage ‘the post is of Udumbara wood.tho 

Udumbara is powerful; one obtains powerful cattle by using 
that wood,’—the first sentence, ‘the post is of Udumbara 
wood’ indicates one action, the. making of the post with a 
particular wood; and the other sentence,«one obtains power¬ 
ful cattle, &c.\ indicates another action, the obtaining of cattle. 
This latter sentence again is also capable of being taken as 
merely a pvme related to, and subserving the injunction of, the 
action indicated by the former sentence,—the meaning of tho 
whole passage being that, “inasmuch as the Udumbara wood 
brings powerful cattle, the post should be made of that wood.” 
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Thus this latter sentence has all the appearance of an 
injunction; while as containing no injunctive word, it is 
liable to be taken as mere arthnvada. 


Now the question arises as to which of the two signi¬ 
fications of the latter sentence should be accepted; both 
cannot be accepted, as that would make the exact meaning 
of the Veda doubtful, and thereby lead to its absolute 
authority being doubted. The conclusion is that the mean¬ 
ing is not at all doubtful; the sentence must be taken as an 
arthnvada. So long as we can construe the sentences oc¬ 
curring together as constituting a single complex sentence, 
it is nob permissible to find in them many injunctions; as 
unnecessary multiplication of injunctions is to be avoid¬ 
ed. In fact, even if we regard the two as independent 
injunctions, the latter sentence would lay down an action, 
that would follow only from the action enjoyed by the 
preceding sentence. For instance, it would lay down the 
‘obtaining of cattle’ by the ‘making of the post with udum- 
bara wood,’ which ‘making’ is enjoined by the preceding 
sentence. In this manner also, the two sentences are shown 
to be related, as pointing virtually to the samo action—the 
‘making of the post with udambara wood.’ Says the Brihatl 
(MS. page 30 b) 

‘ Sudhya(p)ayaragam>‘.-pi pramanatah siddhasudhyatayaiva 
hy e/curt hava go tih .’ 

In explaining this passage, the Bijuvimala (MS. p. 332) 
remarks— 

‘ Yadi/eJmrthanagatih tadavnlcTdannimitiankalpaniyam ; 
ckortlmh siddharTrpo — bhynpagamyatam, aparashcha scidhya- 
rnpah, ycna pa ra spa rasa ni bav elite satyekarthavugatih vpapa- 
dyatc.' 

That is to say, * if the whole passage is taken as 
pointing to one signification, then sufficient reason should 
be found for such interpretation ; and this reason consists 
in the fact that one of the acts (i. e., the obtaining of cattle) 
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mentioned must be regarded as something accomplish'd, and 
the others (the making of the yupa with udumbara wood) 
as to he accomplished ; it is only thus that the two ^sentences 
could bo construed to afford a single meaning. 


The Bhatta presentment of the Purvapaksa on the point is 
somewhat different ; by which the sentence in question is taken 
as pointing out the result that actually follows from the 
action prescribed in the preceding sentence; the final conclu¬ 
sion is that it does not describe the real result, it is a mere 

arthavadi. 

6. * This leads us on to another class of Arlhavada 

passages,—those that appear to be laying down reasons m 
favour of a certain course of action prescribed by an injunc¬ 
tion. For instance, the sentence ‘the libation should bo 
poured with the ladle, as it is with this that food is got 
ready’—lays down, in the latter part, a reason for the 
action prescribed in the former part. In regard to this it 
is argued that, the ratiocinative section of the passage must 
be taken as expressing the mere praise of the ladle; as for 
what is directly enjoined in a Vedic sentence, there is no 
need for the support of any reasoning or argument, which, 
therefore, even if present, would be wholly irrelevant; and 
in the Veda there can be no irrelevancy or superfluity. 


7. tHaving considered the authoritativeness of Arthava - 
das, we now proceed to consider the case of mantras. I' rom 
the very nature of mantras it is clear that they cannot be 
taken as injunctions;—-being as they are entiu-ly devoid of 
any kind of injunctive word; also because all mantras are 
found, either syntactically, or by direct declaration, or <y 
indirect implication, construed along with other passages 
which are injunctions; so if the mantras themselves were 
to enjoin another action, there would be two actions enjoine d 


°A1 m.Sa. I—ii—27. 
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hat is practically only one ‘ sentence.’* Nor aro the 


man!. ms found to contain any praise or deprecation ; so they 
c.; mot bo taken as Arfhavada. With all this however, the 
mantras cannot be regarded as absolutely meaningless or 
useless; forming an integral pact of the Veda, they must 
serve some purpose, must have some meaning, expressing 
something that is needful in the actions prescribed by the 
injunctive passages. This is thus explained by the JBAhatl 

(p. 81):— 


NaowakdtarthU mantrlh, svildhyayaniyoyasambandhitaya ; 

Svadhyayusyilrthavnllohiil, karyrprointinyUbhidhan&t . Amts- 

thiyamdncirthaupayi&afayB nicak.dt'arthatoameva (jamyamanan . 
na shaky at e . hantum — 


This usefulness of the manfras cannot be in their mere re¬ 
citation bringing about tran scendental results. There can be no 
justification for such an assumption in face of the fact that the 
mantras convey a distinct meaning,—that indicating some¬ 
thing, in most cases the deity, in connection with sacrifices 
enjoined elsewhere. The mantras are generally found to bo 
in |he form of address to a certain power or being ; —which 
shows that the power or being to whom the mantra is 
addressed is the * deity ’ to whom ono should offer the 
sacrifice enjoined by some sentence in the same context. 
There are Some mantras however which are not found to be 
indicative of anything related to the sacrifice; such mantras 
are relegated to the category of ‘ Arthavuda.’ 

8.t There is one portion of the ‘Veda’ left to be con¬ 
sidered :—It is that comparatively smaller portion which 
has been called ‘ Namndheya that is to say, those words 
that have the appearance of a name of action, and are yet 

u Brihatl. Ms. p. 50. 

!* Mtm Sa. I. iv, Brihaft MS. pp. 33—38b. Thin forms the subject matter of 
the fourth phla, and os such, by our arrangement, should have formed our 
sub-section 4. - But the subject-matter is closely ai llied to this section • and 
bene* we have included it here. 
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capable of another interpretation. For instance, the sentence 
‘ uofbhidot ynjeta pashukUmah * one desirous of acquiring 
cattle should sacrifice with the Udbhid’ ; it would appear that 
what laid down hero is a certain substance to be offered 
at some worldly act of sacrifice not prescribed by a Vtdic 
injunction, but performed by meu in their ordinary life. But 
as a matter of fact, it is found that there is no sacrifice prescribed 
by any Vedic passage where an offering could bo made of the 
* udbhid’ —which can only mean that with which something 
is dug, a spade for instance; and under the circumstances 
the injunction of such a substance would bo absolutely 
meaningless, and this would vitiate the trustworthy character 
of the Veda. In order to avoid this, the word ‘ rnlbhid ’ has 
to be taken as the net me of a sacrifice, —the sentence 
in that the case being taken as enjoining the particular sacrifice 
mimed ‘ udbhid ’ as to be performed by people desirous of 
acquiring cattle. 

9. The Bhdtta statement of the Pilrvapaksa is some¬ 
what different; according to which the Udbhid is regarded as 
the ‘spade ’ to bo offered at one of the well-known sacrifices— 
the Jyotistoma for instance (and not at a special sacrifice 
prescribed by some unknown sentence). 

10. * The word ‘Agneya’ is another example cited. 
In regard to this word as occurring in the sentence 
* yaefagneyo—stakapalo — maoasyayarn, &c.,’ it is argued that 
this word also mu 3 t be regarded as the name of a sacrifice 
(in accordance with the P/lreapaksa as stated by Kumarila), 
or the whole sentence must be rejected as devoid of any 
signification helpful to sacrificial performance, the word 
* Ugneyii'' being a mere name of action, and not laying down 
anything to be used at sacrifices (according to the pRtvapaha 
as stated by Prabhakara). But the conclusion, according to 
Kumarila as well ns Prabhakara, is that the sentence serves 
the useful purpose of indicating, by means of the word 


• Brihnli MS. pp. 41b—42. 
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«Igneyah * Agni as the deity to whom 'the cake baked upon 
eight pans’ is to be offered. As on this point, so in 

regard to the discussions over some other words also, the final 
conclusion is the same according to Rumania and PrabhSkara; 
but as regards tlio statement of tho pftrvapak&a, theie is a 
difference, in almost overy case; Kumarila in every case 
stating it in a specific form, and Prabhakara always making a 
it bear upon the general significance of the passage. For 
instance, in regard to the word ‘ varhi,* the BhUtta purvapakm 
is that is denotes, not 'varhi* hi general, but that particular 
varhi which has been consecrated : whereas the Prabhakara 
pUrmpakm is that the sentence in question is incapable of 
affording any meaning likely to help a,prescribed action, 
and as such, must be rejected as altogether devoid of ‘ Vedic ! 
authority. 

Section (1) — Sub-section (3). 


The authoritative character of Smrifia, Pur anas and Itihams. 

1. Though like an orthodox Mlftiamsaka, Jaimini has 
declared in Sfi. I—i—2, that “ Veda” is the sole authority on 
matters relating to Pharma, and is the only source from 
which right knowledge of Pharma can be derived, yet, in 
actual practice ho found that, by the time that he systematised 
in his sdiras the Vedic exigetios, the Vedas had become so 
remotely ancient that they were not found sufficient for all 
religious purposes ; and the knowledge derived from them 
had to be supplemented by that derived from other sources, 
notably the collection of works known under the comprehen¬ 
sive name of 'Srnrifi,* and the f usage ’ of respectable mem 
It was in view of this indubitable fact that Manu 
and other writers laid down at the very beginning of 
tho Phatmashastra compilations, that the source of the 
knowledge of Pharma lies (in the order of precedence) in 
the Veda, the Smrifci, the usage of good men, and also 
gelf-satisfaction. It was in view of this again that 
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Jaimiui found it necessary to devote a special section of 
his Sutras to the consideration of the authoritative character 
of the Smriti. Says the Brihcttl (MS. p. 31):— 

*The Smriti also has been accepted by people learned in 
the Vedas as authoritative and trustworthy ; hence it is 
necessary to enquire into this matter also.’— 

And in this section Jaimini shows that whenever they do 
not flatly contradict the Veda, the Smritis are to be regard¬ 
ed as authoritative,—but (in order to be consistent with 
what he had said with regard to the Veda being the solo 
authority) only in so far as they are based upon, and derive 
their authority from, the Veda. In considering this ques¬ 
tion, Kumarila has cited a Smriti text which lays down 
the AstakU performance which is not prescribed by the Veda; 
but Prabhakara, consistently with his determination to 
connect all discussions with the questiou of the authority of 
the Veda, cites the mantra, ‘ Yilnjanah pra/inandanti &c. ? 
which is not found to be used at any Vedic sacrifice, and 
should therefore (according to the Pflrvapaksa) be rejected 
as useless; and hence the authority of the Veda to that 
extent becomes vitiated;—and the final conclusion is that 

the Smriti has its source in the Veda, hence what is laid 
* • 

down in the Smriti should also be regarded as Vedic ; hence 
the Astaka at which the mantra in question is used, being 
Vedic, the mantra is not useless. 

2. It is interesting to note what reasons the orthodox 
MimUmsak'i pubs forward for justifying his doubts with 
regard to the authority of the Smritis. Kumarila in his 
Tantravartika (translation, p. 105) sums up these reasons in 
the following words:— 

‘Inasmuch as these Smritis emanated from human 
authors (and aro not eternal, like the Veda) their 
authority cannot be self-sufficient. Nor can they be 
rejected as altogether untrustworthy; because of the firm¬ 
ness of popular trust in them......The Smritis of Manu and 
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others are dependent upon the memory of the authors, and 
memory depends for its authority upon the truthfulness of its 
source; consequently the authority of not a single Smriti can 
he held to be self-sufficient, like that of the Veda ; and inas¬ 
much as we find them accepted as authoritative, by an un¬ 
broken line of respectable people learned in the Vedas, we 
cannot regard them to be absolutely false either. And hence 
it is only natural that there should be a doubt on the 
point.”— 


Prabhakara however, ii his Brihatl fMs. pp. 31-31 b) 
makes the whole discussion turn upon the main subject of: 
the authority of the Veda, In his introductory remarks 
on the adhijearam, he justifies the enquiry into the character 
of the Smritis on the ground that the enquiry is direct ly 
connected with the question of the authority of the Veda; 
as many actions that are laid down in the Smritis , and not 
in the Veda,—for instance, the Astakashraddhas —are found 
to be referred to and indicated in the Veda; for instance, 
those shraddkas are eulogised in the sentence ‘ Ymjanah - 
pratinandanti, &o.* (PSraskara Grihyasucra 3. 2.2). And thus 
the enquiry into the Smritis is only an off-shoot of the en¬ 
quiry into the Veda. Consequently, when the Purmpa/c- 
fin puts forward the view that the Smritis are not 
trustworthy, he tries to vitiate by this contention the 
trustworthy character of the Veda itself. It may be noted 
that in thus making all adhikarams of the first aclhyaya 
turn up in the main subject of the adkyjya t —the Authority 
of the Veda,—Prabhakara has shown himself more consistent 
than Kumarila, who leaves the connection to be inferred * 
while Prabhakara emphasises it at each step. 

3. In later classical literature, the word * Smriti ’ is ' 
found to include the ltihasas, Puranas the Sutras — $ hr (tut a 
and smlrta —and also the so-called Smritis proper, such as 
those of Mann, YajSavalkya, Atri, Vashistha and others. 
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In the present context, however, the word has been 
accepted (by Knmarila* and his followers) to include only 
those Smrfitt which are applicable throughout Aryavarta 
and to all men. In this category, Knmarila classes —(1) the 
■Para/ias, (2) the UiKUsas and (3) the SmriH of Mann. The 
other 4 Smrifis ’—those of Atri, Gautama, Vashisfcha, &o.,— 
he relegates to another category; and considers them later 
on, under stUrUs 15—lb et. seq. With regard to the 
Ihhasat and Purdnas, Knmarila f takes a liberal view. 
Direct injunctions are found embedded in a mass of matter 
of a purely descriptive character. These latter passages 
are relegated to the category of ‘ Arthavudaf being descrip¬ 
tive of acts done by good and bad men of ancient and 
modern days. These are regarded as 'artlMvadi', because, if 
the stories found therein were taken as literally true, then, 
with reference to these at least, the injunction to recite would 
be useless, as no purpose could bo served by mero descriptions 
or stories ; hence these have to be taken as indirectly implying 
th.®praise or deprwatim of certain courses of action ; and 
as these stories have been inserted with the sole purpose of 
suoh praise or deprecation, they need not be regarded as 
absolutely correct with regard to facts. In justification 

of this method of instruction adopted by the writer of 
Itihilsas and jPitvan&ff, Knmarila makes the following re¬ 
marks :— 

‘Guided as they were by the study of the Veda, Valmiki, 
Vyasa, and others, composed their works on the same lines 
as the Veda ; hence it is that we find in the works of these 
men, as in the Veda, many apparently useless stories &c. 
and as those for whom these works wore intended, were 
persons of varying degrees of intelligence, and of diverse 
tastes, it was only proper for them to insert every kind 

*T(in{r(ivdrtika Translation, p. 241. The Brikat like Taya 

nothing as to what works are intended to be included] under the term ‘gmriii. 

\Tantrat&rtlka. Translation, pp. 25-26. 
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of matter in their works, so that they might be of use to 
all men. Hence it is that in certain parts we find pure 
injunctions; while in others, the injunctions are mixed up 
with Artlwiadns ,—the sole motive for this diverse procedure 
lying in the making of the works attractive to all men.' 

4. As regards the authority attaching to these works, 
it is held that some of the injunctions contained in them are 
found to be based directly upon the Veda, while others are 
based upon considerations of pleasure and pain as experienced 
in the world ; among the Arthaoadas also, some are those that 
appear in the Veda, some are based upon ordinary experience, 
and some are purely imaginary, like ordinary poetry; but all 
those have an authority based upon the fact of their praising 
on joined actions, or deprocating prohibited ones. As for 
those portions that are not capable of being taken along 
with any injunctions or prohibitions, some of these are such as 
give pleasure in their mere recitation,—to this class belong 
such descriptions as those of the * OandkamUdana ’ and the 
like; and soni3, for instance, the descriptions of wars, serve to 
encourage the brave as well as the coward, and thereby 
serve a distinctly useful purpose for the kings of men. In 
those cases however, where none of these explanations is 
possible—for instance, in the case of hymns to deities, which 
are not found capable of serving any useful purpose,—we 
assume an * unseen ’ or transcendental result. Then again, 
the Purapic descriptions of the parts of the earth serves the 
purpose of distingashing places fit for the due performance 
of religious acts. The histories of families recounted serve 
to differentiate the people of diverse castes, and are based 
upon memory and direct perception. The details as to 
measures of time and space are intended to regulate the 
ordinary practices of men, and also the science of astronomy 
and astrology ; these are based upon direct perception and* 
mathematical calculation. The descriptions of future states 
of things serve to point out the character of the various 
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periods of evolving time, and also the results of righteous 
and unrighteous conduct; these are based upon the Veda 
directly. * 

5. Thus far we have dealt with the Jiihasas and the 
Pur Unas ; now as regards the Smritis proper,—those that 
constitute the ‘ JDharmashdstra \—only five assumptions are 
possible :—(1) That tho authors of the Smmfis were totally 
mistaken in what they said;—this is rejected, on the ground 
that it is not compatible with the fact that all these works 
are excellent compilations containing useful teachings, and 
also on the ground that this assumption would necessi¬ 
tate further assumptions as to the foolish character 
of the people who have accepted these teachings. 
(2) The second hypothesis is that the assertions are based 
upon tho personal observations of the compilers;—this view 
is rejected, as it assumes, in the first place, tho observation 
and, in tho second place, tho possession by those authors of 
extraordinary powers of observation by means of which 
they could make correct observations in connection with 
Pharma , which has been shown to be beyond the reach of 
the ordinary means of knowledge. (3) By the third 
hypothesis, the authors learnt what they have written from 
other persons,—their authority thus being based upon 
tradition; —this also is not accepted ; ns in matters relating to 
pharma, no trust can be reposed upon mere tradition, which, 
in this case, has been likened to an information relating to 
colour banded down by a tradition banded along a race of 
blind men. (4) Tho fourth hypothesis is that the authors 
have purposely put forward wrong teachings for the purpose 
of leading people astray;—this involves a number of 
baseless assumptions,—such for instance, as a motive 
sufficiently strong to make them aciopn this deceptive 
course, and also that people have allowed themselves to fall 
into the trap laid for them, and so forth. (5) A11 the above 

* Tantravdrtika —Translation, p. 119. 
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hypotheses being found inaccep table, the ofcholox MimSmsaka 
pnt.s forward the view that the assertions contained in the 
Styrifi* are all based upon Vedio texts. This view necessi¬ 
tates only one assumption,—that of the existence, and the 
subsequent disappearance, of such Vedio texts as are 
not to be found in the Vedio texts as we have them at 
the present day. For mist of the injunctions con¬ 
tained in the Smrits, corroborative Vedio texts are 
easily found; but there are some for whom we seek in vain 
for corroboration in the Vedio texts ; and with regard to these 
if is held that Vedio texts corroborative of these also wore 
known at the time of the SmrH t-comp! lors, and have 
since become lost among the numerous Vedio recensions no 
longer current. * 

Instead o) compiling a collection of these Vedio texts 
themselves, the authors had recourse to another method, be¬ 
cause the order in which the in junctions wore found in the 
Veda, was found, in the later degenerate times, to confuse the 
ordinary man ; and so the writers set about arranging and 
classifying the various duties; and putting them forward 
in a language more intelligible to the ordinary house¬ 
holder. As in the case of the Itihasas and Puranas, 

♦ ' 

so hero also, those portions that pertain directly to j pharma 
or to If okfa have their source directly in the Veda; while 
idioso that have in view pleasure, &c., are based upon the 
ordinary experience of the world; and lastly, us for the 
stories met with here and there, they serve the purposes of 
the Arthaoadn. 


d. The Vrabhuknrn view of the trustworthy character 
of Smfifis does not differ materially from the above, except 
on the point of such Smritis as are neither injunctive nor 
prohibitive of actions. We append here what the Prakarana- 
pa/lchiku (pp. 100-101) says on the point:— 


0 S*o Taufrav'triika —Translation, pp. 112—U4. 
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texts for which direct corroboration is 
found in the Vedio texts are undoubtedly authoritative. 
Those for whom such corroboration is not available, are 
inferred to have such, corroboration,—the inferenco being 
based upon the long traditional lines of Smriti writers 
ouch of whom drew his information from a predecessor, and 
so on and on to time immemorial, from eternity. This 
eternal corroboration of Smritin is proved in the game 
manner as the eternality of the relationship between words 
and their denotations.’ 

But on page 150— 

‘Those Smritis however that do not prescribe or 
prohibit any actions need not bo taken as authoritative. 
For instance, such passages as speak of souls being born in 
vegetable bodies. In all these cases also, the texts may be 
regarded as having meanings other than those that they 
directly express.* 

7. As regards the Anyas, or Subsidiary Sciences, of the 
Veda, Kumarila ( Tantravarti/ra —Translation pp. 119-22) 
says— 

* Among the auxiliary sciences, there are certain por¬ 
tions that treat of things useful in sacrificial performances; 
and all these have their source in the Veda; while other 
parts are useful, only in the serving of some visible worldly 
purpose; and these have their basis in ordinary experi¬ 
ence.’ 

(1) In the Shi/csa, we find the differentiation of the 
organs of pronunciation, accents and Such other subjects. 
These have their perceptible use in the recitation of Vedic 
hymns; while it is upon the Veda that are based such declara¬ 
tions as that, if the mantra is recited with, a wrong accent, 
it does harm to the reciter. (2) In the KalpaHH/ran wo 
find explanations of the real purport of the injunctions 
deducible from the rules found scattered in the Veda. These 
have their source in theso same Vedic texts. The rules of 
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conduct herein laid down for the priests are baaed upon 
considerations of general convenience. (3) As regards the 
Vyakaram, the knowledge afforded by it of the correct and 
incorrect forms of words serves a perceptible purpose, and is 
based upon direct perception. (4) The case of the 

Nirukta is similar to that of Grammar; as it serves to regulate 
the sense in- which a word can be correctly used. As 

regards the science of Prosody, the correct differentiation 
of the metres of mantras serves a useful purpose in the Veda 
as well as in ordinary experience. (6) Lastly, the 

science of Jyantis provides the knowledge of dates and 
asterisms, which is based upon mathematical calculations. 
These serve useful purposes in fixing the times for sacrificial 
performances. Astrology, which represents another phase 
is based upon the Veda itself, dealing as it does, with tilings 
* unseen *, and also the future. The case of the Science of 
Architecture is similar to that of Jyaufcis. (8) MimamsU is 
based partly upon the Veda, partly upon ordinary experience, 
and partly upon perception, inference and the other means of 
knowledge; and like the other main * Angas,’ this also has 
boon worked upon by a long unbroken line of teachers. The 
Science of Reasoning has its use in saving men from unrighte¬ 
ous paths. Based upon the Veda,—in it s three parts, Injunc¬ 
tions, Arthavacja and Upanisads,—it points out the trend of 
the ordinary misconceptions from which unrighteous conduct, 
proceeds, not dogmatically, but in a manner calculated to 
bring conviction home to the sceptic; it begins with laying 
out the strong reasonings available for the two opposite views 
on a particular issue; and then after duly weighing the 
argmnonts for and against each view, it leads on to the 
correct dnal conclusion. If such standard typical reasonings 
were not available in a collected form, ordinary men w'ould be 
at the mercy of any and every stray person that might turn 
up; and there would be no standard by which to judge of the 
soundness or otherwise of the reasonings propounded. As 
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regards the philosophical hypotheses relating to the origin 
of the world and such, other matters,—those have their origin 
in ideas arising from certain mantras and orthavadas ; and they 
only serve to point out the general truth that the grass has it s 
source in the subtle ; and the use of all this lies in the duo 
comprehending of the relation of cause and effect, without 
which the relation between tho Sacrifice and its results could 
not be grasped. The theories of Idealism, of the momentary 
character of things, and so forth have all been propound¬ 
ed for the sole purpose of dissuading people from cultivat¬ 
ing an undue attachment to things of the world. Thus then, 
all the Smritis as well as tho Auxilliary Sciences are authori¬ 
tative,—deriving their authority directly from the Veda. 
In tho case of all these, wo find two classes of results depict¬ 
ed—those to appear in the very distant future, and those 
appearing immediately in the present; and the texts per¬ 
taining to the former class are based upon the Veda, and 
those relating to the latter have their basis in ordinary 
experience. 

8. The authority of Smritis in general having been 
established, the question arises as to how we should regard 
..those Smriti texts which are found to contradict well-known 
Vedic texts. In connection with these also, as indeed 
throughout Adhyayd I, Prabhakara turns tho JPUrcapaksa on 
to the authority of the Veda. * The JPUrvapakm propounded 
by him is that, as thero is contradiction between the Veda 
and the Smriti , and through this, the Veda upon which the 
Smriti is, ex hypothesis based,—they nullify each other ; and 
thus no Veda can be regarded as absolutely authoritative. 
The conclusion is that, inasmuch as the Smriti is not self- 
sufficient in its authority, being dependent as it is upon the 
corroboration of Vedic texts, inferred from certain reasons 
—whenever a smriti text is found to contradict the Vedic 
text that is well known, and ha3 not got to be inferred , there 
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can be no justification for the assumption of a Vedic text 
contrary to one that is already known,-—which would lead 
to the nullification of both the Vedio texts. Hence when it 
comes to a choice between the Yedic text, on the one hand, 
and the Smriti text—not based upon any Vedic text—on the 
other, there can be no hesitation in rejecting the latter in 
favour of the former. The opposite courses of action laid down 
in the two texts cannot be regarded as optional alternatives; 
as such option is permissible only in cases where the two 
texts are possessed of equal authority. This is not so in tho 
case in question,—the authority of the Veda being direct 
and self-sufficient, and that of the Smrili dependent upon 
Vedic texts that might, at best, be assumed (which, too, under 
the special case in question, is not posible). Hence the 
conclusion is that no authority can attach to such StnrUi 
texts as contradict the direct assertions of the Veda. 

D. The above facts have been deduced from Mim Sti. 
i—iii—3. Tho Sutra that follows has been doubly interpret¬ 
ed Ivy the Bhasya. By the first interpretation, it is made 
to supply a further argument in support of the conclusion 
arrived at in the preceding Sutra, —the argument being that 
the StnrUi texts contradicting the Veda can have no author¬ 
ity, as they are found to have their source in the ignora-nefe 
or avarice of the sacrificial priests. The other interpreta¬ 
tion makes the S'fltra an adhikarana by itself,—dealing with 
such Smrili texts as do not contradict any Vedic texts, but 
are found to he apparently due to the ignorance or covetous¬ 
ness of the priests. Such texts for instance as the one 
speaking of the giving away, to the priest, of tho cloth with 
which the sacrificial post is covered. The conclusion with 
regard to these is that they can have no authority. The 
Brihati (Ms. Page 82 b ) adds that what is denied here is, 
not the trustworthy character of all that may be found to' 
have its source iu the world of visible effeers, but the authori¬ 
ty of only those passages that claim to pertain to the world of 
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invisible effects, and are yet found to have their source in visi¬ 
ble facts; that is to say, the sentence laying down the giving 
of the cloth to the priest has nothing inherently nntrusworthy 
in itself, so far as the mere giving is concerned ; but if the giv¬ 
ing be regarded as bringing about an invisible result in the 
shape of ‘merit’ for the giver,—then its authority becomes 
vitiated by the fact that it has its source in the covetousness 
of the priests, 

10, The above interpretation of the last two adhilca - 
rams by which many Smriti texts become deprived of trust¬ 
worthy character, is not accepted by Rumania, who with 
his orthodox instincts, would not reject the authority of any 
Sinriti texts. In the Tantrmartika (translation, pp. 154— 

63), he lias shown that there is no real contradiction in the 
instances cited in the Musya; and so long as there is no 
contradiction, there is every justification for the assuming 
of Vedic texts in corroboration of the Smriti texts concerned ; 
and thus the two courses of action—one laid down directly 
in the Veda, and the other in the Smriti,—can be reasonably 
regarded as optional alternatives. Consequently Su. 3 must 
be interpreted to mean that—‘in a ease where we find the • 
Vedic text laying down one action, and the Smriti laying 
down another,—thus there being an apparent contradiction 
between the two on that point, —it is desirable that in prac¬ 
tice, we should adopt the course laid down in the Veda.’*’ 
This does not imply the rejection of the Smriti ; it lays down 
onlv a preference for the Veda; and that on the ground 
of the latter being independent of extraneous support. 

11. t There is yet another interpretation of the adhila- 
ram suggested by Rumania The Smritis spoken of here 
as to be disregarded are, not indeed the orthodox Smritis com¬ 
piled by Mann and others, but those so-called ‘ Smritis ’ that 
have been compiled by the later secessionists from the 

* Tant-mvartika Translation, p. 164. f / bid. p. Kifl. 
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orthodox Cold- It is interesting to note that the iSmrith 
relegated by Kumarila to this category are :— 

*(1) The compilation of certain texts bearing on Pharma 
and Adharma by Shaky a, and by the propounders of the 
systems known as the Suhkhya , the Yoga, the Pancharatra , 
the PUskupata and the like,—all of which have in them a 

certain support of the Veda.based upon the strength of 

certain visible results quite unconnected with the Veda, and 
upon arguments seemingly based upon perception, inference, 
analogy and presumption. (2) Those that lay down 

certain instructions with regard to the gaining of a living. 

treating also of certain incantations and recipes for the treat¬ 
ment of diseases, hypnotism and the like,.the efficiency 

whereof is based upon success in a few stray cases. (3) 
The compilations treating of the most repugnant practices, 
and yet classed as SmritV 

12. With regard to Sutras 5-7, there is a difference of 
opinion between Shabara (and in his wake, Prabhakara) and 
KnmSrila : The former takes them as embodying an inde¬ 
pendent adhikarana, dealing with one further instance of the 
contradiction of Veda by Smrifi. But as Kumarila 
would not admit of any such real contradiction between his 
‘SmriUs’ and ‘Veda,’ he suggests that sBtriisb and 6 be taken 
as parts' of the preceding adhikarana , to which they raise 
certain objections and answer them. In course of his expla¬ 
nation of sBtra C, Kumarila makes the following declaration 
with regard to the trustworthy character of the works of 
human compilers*:— 

* In matters relating to pharma, wo accept as authorita¬ 
tive the declarations of only such persons as are mentioned 
in Vodic mantras and Arthaoadas as the authors of the 
sciences '— 

And again— 

‘We conclude that Dharma brings about its due results 
only when it is understood with the help of those scriptures 
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that are recognised to be not incapable of having their basis 

in tho Veda..Just as we do not admit that knowledge of 

pharma to be true which is obtained by an improper study 
of the Veda, so also in tho case of tho works of such authors 
as are known to have conduct against the teachings of the 

Veda,.we do nob accept these as valid means of knowing 

pharma.’ 

The seventh Sutra has been taken by Kumarila as 
embodying an independent, and rather important, adhikamm, 
dealing with the authority attaching to the practices of 
good men.* The opponent having cited many instances of 
men universally recognised as ‘good’ and ‘righteous’ having 
deviated from the right path,—the author lias tried 
to explain away those cases, and has finally come to the 
conclusion that— 

‘ When we find that certain actions are performed by 
good men, and we cannot attribute these actions to any such 
perceptible motives as greed and tho like, they should be 
accepted as pharma ; and the reason for this is that when 
good men regard a certain act as pharma, the very fact dt 
their being good men and learned, coupled with the fact that 
the act in no way proceeds from greed or aif^ such motive, 
is proof of the fact that the act must have some basis in the 
Veda; as all good men know that no action nob countenanced 
by the Veda can be regarded as ‘pharma’; specially as only 
those people are universally recognised as ‘good* who arc 
found to be always acting in accordance with Vedio in junc¬ 
tions.' 

From this it is clear that it is not all that good men do 
that is to he regarded as ‘pharma’; it is only what they do 
and regard as * Jpharma* that has to he so regarded. 

Kumarila proposes also a third interpretation of Sutras 
6 and 7, whereby these embody an independent adhikarana ,— 

* Tantravdrtihx —Translation, pp, 182*83 
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Sutra 0 containing the Purvapalcm that, “ inasmuch as the 
scriptures are limited in their scope, the practices of good 
mm, devoid of Vedic support, cannot have any authority 
relating to pharma”;—in answer to which Sutra 7 provides 
the Siddhanta as explained above. 

It is interesting to note that Prabhakara does not take 
any notice of those important interpretations propounded by 
KumSrila. 

13. Sutras 11-14 consider the authoritative character 
of the Kalpasutras. A distinction has been drawn between 
the SinriKs and the Kalpasutras on the ground that while the 
latter lay down the rules of sacrificial procedure exactly as 
laid down in the Vedic texts still available, the former are 
mere compilations based presumably upon many such Vedic 
texts as are now lost, and can have their existence only 
inferred; and for this reason, the authority of the Kalpasutras 
cannot be made to depend entirely upon the arguments that 
have been brought forward in support of the authority of the 
Smritis. The Purvapalcm view with regard to the 

Kalpasutras is that they are as self-sufficient in their authority 
as the Veda; and hence the Parsha sacrifices should be per¬ 
formed on all days as laid down by them, and not only on 
the Neto-moon day as prescribed in the Veda.* The final 
conclusion , on the other hand, is that, in view of the 
fact that the Kalpasutras ordy repeat in more intelligible 
language what is found to be already mentioned in the 
Vedic texts still available, there can certainly be no doubt 
as to their trustworthy character; but that at the same time, 
they can have no self-sufficient authority ; as such authority 
can belong only to those scriptures that are independent of 
human authorship; which the Vedas alouo are. §ays the 
Brihati (MS. P. 33b)— 

* NaUadupapadyate pauruseyatvam anapekmtvam cheii, 
siddhuiichasya pauraseyatram 'It is not possiblo that what 


* Shatapatha Brahma m X. 1-5* 
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proceeds from a human source should bo self-sufficient; in its 
authority; and it is well-known that tho Kulpasift/ci is the 
work of human authors’). 

The above is the interpretation of the Adhikaram pro¬ 
pounded by Shabara, and also adopted by Prabhakara and 
kumarila. The latter however propose three more likely 
interpretations (a) It refers to the trustworthy character 
of the Smritis along with tho Kalpasntras; with regard to 
both of which, it having been established that ‘ they are 
authoritative, it is now proved that neither the one nor tho 
other is self-sufficient in its authority, independently of the 
Veda, (b) It refers to the authority of the Angavidtjas or Subsi¬ 
diary Sciences—-A/n^-vw, Kctlpa, Vy&kccrwia, hirukta, Uhhandas 
and JyauHs,—mth regard to which the conclusion is that 
they derive all their authority from the Veda, and have no 
authority apart from it. (c) It refers to the so-called 
Smritis of the Bawldha, and proves that these can never bo 
regarded as * eternal scriptures/ and as such are of no conso- 
quence in matters relating to pharma. 

14. We shall take up hero the ease of the '&mritie 
of Gautama, Vashistha, Harita, Shankha, Apasfcamba, 
Baudhayana and others, which have only limited scope, and 
pertain to certain specialised areas and classes of 
men. Those, according to Kumarila, aro included in the 
subject-matter of the Eolakadhihctrann —the adhikaram deal¬ 
ing with local customs (sutras 15-23). Prabhakara’s Purva- 
paksa is that, inasmuch as the smriti passages laying 
down these customs themselves contain such limiting words 
as ‘pertaining to the East’ and so forth, they and the Vedic 
passages on which they aro based, must be regarded as 
limited in their scope ; and thus the Veda, to this extent, 
cannot be accepted as universally and absolutely authorita¬ 
tive. The final conclusion arrived at in regard to these 
smritis is that, on account of the universal character of the 
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Injunctions and Prohibitions contained in them, thoy must 
bo accepted as applying to all men. Nor is this view incom¬ 
patible with the tact that the smritis themselves speak of 
certain acts as to be done by certain persons only; because 
such injunctions with limitations aro found in the Veda also, 
—which, for instance, speaks of the jRdjasnya as to be done 
by the Ksattriya only (Shafapatfa, Bra. 5-1-1-12). 

15. The fifth adh Hear ana—sulras 8, 9—is another im¬ 
portant point where Kumariia is entirely at variance with 
the Bhds'ya and Prabhakara. From the consideration of 
the Practices of Good Men. in regard to action, the next 
step is to their practice in regard to the usage of words. 
In different parts of the country, and in different communi¬ 
ties, different meanings are found to bo attached to the 
same word; and the question arises as to which of these 
significations is to be accepted as the most authoritative. 
The conclusion is that-—* the sense in which the word is 
used by those persons that take their stand upon the Shas- 
Iras is to bo accepted as the most authoritative > (Sutra 9). 

This is the interpretation of the adhikarana by the 
Blumja , accepted by Prabhakara; who says— * Shiftcprayoga 
eoa balavan itymhyate ' (Brihatl M3, p. 33). Kumariia, how¬ 
ever, takes the adhikarana as pertaining to the usage of 
words current,—not indeed among two sets of good men 
in the Ary a country, but—among the Ary as on the one 
hand, and the Milechchhas or Foreigners on the other; — the 
conclusion being in favour of the former. 

Kumariia also proposes a third interpretation:—The 
comparison instituted is between the sons© attached to words 
in ordinary parlance of the present day, and that in which 
thoy are found to be used in Vedic passages ; and the con¬ 
clusion is in favour of the latter. 

Apart from the above three interpretation, Kumariia 
proposes* what appears to be the most cogent interpretation 
m fantravdrtika, Trane, pp. 209-12. 
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of the adkikarana :—He institutes a comparison between 
the authority of the smritis and that of the Practices of 
Good Men; and this appears to bo the most natural point 
to follow after the last adhikarana; after the establishing 
of the authority of the Veda; we have established the 
authority of the Srnritis; this naturally gave rise to the 
question as to which of these two possesses the greater 
authority, when they are found to differ; after this wo 
established the authority of the Practices of Good Men; and 
the question naturally presenting itself is as to which of 
these two— Smriti and Practice — should be regarded as 
possessing superior authority. What gives rise to this 
question is the fact (proved above) that both of these 
ultimately derive their authority from the Veda, upon which 
they are both based. On this question, the final conclusion 
is in favour of greater authority attaching to the Smriti ; and 
the reason for this is that it is based directly upon the Veda, 
while the Practice of Good Men gets at its authority in the 
Veda only though the intervention of the Smriti ; that is to 
say, it is the authors of the Smritis alone who are believed 
to have derived their ideas of pharma directly from the 
Veda; all later good men derive their ideas, not always from 
the Veda directly, but from these only through the help of the 
Smritis; so that the difference between the authoritative 
character of the two lies to the same extent as that between 
the character of the Smriti—compilers and the good men of 
later days. 

16. In this connection, sUtras 15-32 consider the charac¬ 
ter of certain popular local customs ; —The idea being that 
local customs, if at all authoritative, in howsoever limited 
a manner, must owe that authority to the Vedic texts ; — 
it is argued that if the customs have only local authority, 
then the Vedic texts upon which they are based must also 
have only local (and limited) authority ; and thus the very 
keystone of the Mlmamsaka’s position — the * universal 
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authority of the Veda ’—becomes shaken. The final conclus¬ 
ion upon this point is that the Vedie Injunctions assumed in 
support of such customs cannot bo qualified by any speci¬ 
fications of time or place;—firstly because the specifications 
generally spoken of—* in the east/ * in the north-west/ and 
so forth, -are only relative, and do not refer to any particular 
country or people ; what is ‘ eastern ’ to one is ‘ western ’ to 
another ;—and secondly because the customs are not found 
to be observed by all men of any limited area; nor are they 
found to be not observed by all men of other parts of the 
country. Says Prabhakara*— 

* There being no fixity to any specification, no limitation 
is possible. That there is no fixity is proved by the fact—(1) 
that, the Injunction does not impose any such limitation; as 
all that an Injunction can do is to indicate that a certain act 
has to be done; (2) that the names of the customs them¬ 
selves, hotaba and tho rest, cannot indicate any such limita¬ 
tion, as all that they signify is a certain act.;—(3) nor is 
there anything else that could specify the place or time; 
as there are no words indicative of any qii ilUy, genus , position 
or place . ’ 

17. The next Adhilarana—Sutra 10—raises a rather 
interesting question :—There are certain words, even in the 
Veda, that are not current in Ar0varla\ but are in use 
among MlechnhhaS or Foreigners; with regard to these there 
arises a doubt as to whether they should be accepted to have 
that signification which is sanctioned by foreign usage, or 
some other meaning should bo deduced from them etymologic¬ 
ally,--the words themselves iu their entire form being in this 
(■•tse regarded as meaningless. The Purmipakm accord¬ 

ing to Prabhakara, as usual, is that such words contained 
in the Veda are meaningless, and that tor this reason, the 
Veda in its entirety cannot be regarded as affording valid 
knowledge of Dharma,—thus vitiating the main thesis of 

Bjihap. ms. p. 34. 
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Adhyaya I, put forward in Sutra 2 ; and hence, in order to 
avoid this meaninglessness, some signification should bo 
deduced from the etymology of these words. The final 

conclusion, however, is that, inasmuch as in the case of all 
words we accept the meaning assigned to it by usage among 
men, we shall be fully justified, in the case of the words in 
question also, in accepting the usage of the foreigners, in the 
absence of any other source of information. Says Prabha- 
kara*— 

* For this reason, in the understanding of the meaning 
of the Vedic passage, we shall certainly be guided by such 
usage of the foreigner as is not found to be opposed to any 
Ary a usage.’ — 

As to whether or not the form of the word current 
among foreigners is the correct one, that is always doubtful; 
but when we find the word in the Veda to be exactly the 
same as that in use among foreigners, we must, unhesitatingly 
accept the signification assigned by this usage ; specially in 
the case of such words as denote things found in the foreign 
country only. A recourse to the etymology of the word 

for finding out its meaning would be justifiable only ' m cases 
where no meaning can be got at though the help of any usage 
in any part of the world,— the meaning assigned by usage 
always having precedence over the derivative meaning — 

* Yogadrudhirballyasl .’ 

18. The difficulty raised above in connection with the 
correct meaning of words leads us on directly to the question 
of the correct form of words, and the rules regarding 
these forms as embodied in Grammar. What bearing the 
trustworthiness of Grammar has upon the authority of the 
Veda is thus explained by Prabhakaraf :— 

‘ The students of Veda hold that all such words as gafih, 
mhvah, and the like have definite meanings ; in fact, it is only 

0 Briha ti MS. Pages 33b. 
f linhati MS, Page 34. 
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when these and other words contained in the Veda have 
definite meanings that any explanation or comprehension of 
Vedic passages is possible; and this definiteness of meaning 
is possible only if the Science of Grammar is authoritative 
and trustworthy ; as in the absenoe of this, there would be no 
reasonable basis for accepting any definite meaning; and the 
meaning of the whole Veda becoming thus indefinite and 
uncertain, the Veda comes to have that untrustworthy 
character which is inseparable from all that is indefinite and 
uncertain. Hence in view of the fact that the correct forms 
of words, and their significations, can be ascertained only by 
the help of Grammar, it becomes necessary to enquire into 
the character of works dealing with Grammar, in order to 
ascertain which of these may he accepted as authoritative.’— 

Thus here, as in all other Adhikaranas, the subject of 
Grammar is considered only as having a bearing upon the 
general authority of the Veda. 

The Purmpakm arguments against the necessity of using 
OTfly ‘correct’ forms of words,- -and also against the Science 
of Grammar in general,—may be thus summed up* :— 

(1) The word ‘pari’ and such other vernacular ‘corrup¬ 
tions * are as expressive of the cow and other things as the 

* correct ’ word *gaufi and the like. 

(2) The * corruptions’ are as correct as the so-called 

* correct ’ forms. 

(3) They are not ‘corruptions’; because they aro as 
perceptible by the ear as any other words. 

(4) They are all equally ‘ eternal,’—as in the case of 
those also wo cannot trace any beginning in time. 

(5) No * transcendental ’ result can follow from the use 
of the so-called : correct ’ form3; as the use of those also only 
serves the ordinary purpose of denoting things; and also 
because they cannot form the subject of Vedic injunctions. 

• Urthat MS. Pago 35. Taa^raihlrtiku— Translation, Page 298. 
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(6) Grammar cannot be called £ Scripture,' because it 
lias not got the form of the Veda, —the Science of Grammar 
not differing in any way from the ordinary explanations 
of vernacular words, 

(7) Grammar cannot derive its authority from the 
Veda, as it does not treat of actions , which alone form the 
subject-matter of Veda proper. 

(8) Grammar cannot be regarded as an integral 
part of the Veda, as is it not found to servo any useful 
purpose in matters relating to pharma, — specially as in 
the expressing of their meanings — -the words of the Veda 
do not stand in need of any help of grammar. 

(9) The ordinary usage of words cannot bo based upon 
grammar; as it is this latter itself that proceeds on the 
basis of usage. 

In answer to the abovo the final conclusion is as fol¬ 
lows :—Even though a certain word be found to be current in 
ordinary usage, there would bo no ground for tho belief 
that it has been in use from time immemorial ; it is always 
necessary to enquire whether or nob it is correctly expressive 
of the meaning which it is intended to convey; and it is 
this enquiring that tho Science of Grammar makes it its 
business to undertake. As a matter of fact, for denoting one 
thing or idea, there can be only one verbal expression ; and 
there can be no justification for assuming endless synonyms. 
Words and phrases are used for the sole purpose of enabling 
us to talk of things; and so long as this purpose is served by 
a single verbal expression, no synonyms are permissible. 
In some cases however, we have to accept synonyms, as they 
are found sanctioned by usage in the Veda and the Smritis. 
For tho vernacular and other more recent forma of words 
however, there is no suoh sanctioning authority available ; 
hence there can bo no justification for assuming any 
denotative potency in these. * Potencies * or 4 forces ' are 
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to be postulated only when wifchbtit them we cannot explain 
certain well-established facts; hence when the established 
fact—in the shape of our talking of the cow,/i.—is found 
possible to explain through the potency of the word 4 gauh \ 
which is found in the Veda, we have no reason for postulating 
a further potency for any vernacular forms of that word. 
Then as regards the faot that the vernacular forms of words 
are actually found to be expressive of the same thing as the 
correct forms,—this must bo due to the similarity of sounds 
the word ‘ gnvi * for instance, being similar in sound to * gaUh, ’ 
denotes the coxo, not directly, but only through the latter 
word. As regards the Science of Grammar, it is true 
that all correct words are present in the Veda; but bow 
would it over be possible to collect all these words from out 
of the endless Ve lie texts, unless we had the help of Gram¬ 
mar, which classifies and arranges the words in certain 
well-defined groups, through their derivation? As for 
the ‘ eternality ’ of this science, i t is found as a matter of 
fact—(1) that we cannot think of any point of time where 
some sort of grammatical rules did not exist; and (2) that 
Vedic injunctions supply the requisite basis for all the six 
factors of science— ok: (a) the derivation of words, (6) the 
correct forms of words, (c) the injunction of using the 
correct forms thus ascertained, (d) the actual use of such 
words, ("’) the prohibition of the use of words not so explica¬ 
ble ; and (t) the actual avoidance of such words. And from 
all this we conclude that these are eternal, having had no 
beginning in time. The continuity of the Science of Gram¬ 
mar is as unbroken as that of the making of the Sacrificial 
Post and other such sacrificial things; just as in the 
case of the latter, the making of an individual 

Post may have a beginning iti time, but the Veda lays down 
an injunction with regard to it,—so in the same manner, even 
though a certain using of the correct words may have a 
beginning in time, yet the Veda can lay down injunctions 
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pertaining to such using. Then again, as regards til© 
vernacular words being expressive of their meanings,— 
whether or not a word is really expressi ve can not bo ascertain¬ 
ed by usage alone, nor indeed by Grammar alone; it is only 
when the two conjointly point to a single conclusion that 
the word can be regarded as realty expressive. It is for 
this reason that we accept as expressive only such words as 
are coned, that is, which are proved to bo so usage, as 
also by the Science of Grammar. As regards the corrupt. 
■words, on the other hand, their expressiveness is indicated by 
usage, it is true ; but it is not countenanced by Grammar ; 
and it has been shown above (§15) that Smritis have an 
authority superior to that of usage ; consequently what rests 
solely upon usage cannot be accepted as true when it is 
opposed to Smritis. Hence the incorrect forms of words 
cannot be accepted as rightly expressive; the fact that they 
do denote the same thing as the correct word must be 
attributed to their similarity to these latter, as explained 
above. As regards the * scriptural * character of the Science 
of Grammar,— even though it is found to bring about only 
ordinary perceptible results, it cannot be denied that there 
must bo a transcendental result following from the use of 
the correct word, which could not be brought about by the use 
of the corrupt word,—the authority for the assumption of 
such a transcendental result consisting in. those Vedic texts 
which prohibit the use of incorrect words. It is upon this 
prohibition t >o that the whole science of grammar is based. 
Being thus based upon the Veda, it must be regarded as 
‘scriptural/ The authority of grammar is also based upon 
the highest code of ethics : Truth always loads to supreme 
happiness ; and Truth is of two kinds—that pertaining to facts, 
and that to words; consequently, just as the assertion of the 
true state of ’ things is ‘good’, so also is the utterance of 
the true (i . e., correct) word ; and this latter character of the 
word can be ascertained by grammar alone. 
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19. The question as to whether a certain word is 'cor¬ 
rect* or not having been settled by grammar, the next ques¬ 
tion that would arise would be as as to what that word 
signifies. This forms the subject-matter of Sutras 80-35. 
Before entering into this question however, it becomes ne¬ 
cessary to ascertain if the words found in the Veda are the 
same as those used in ordinary parlance; because most of 
the arguments propounded in this connection would proceed 
upon the basis of ordinary experience j as the Veda itself 
does not say anything regarding the signification of words; 
and ordinary experience can bear upon only such words as 
are in common use in everyday life; consequently if the 
words in the Veda were totally different from those in 
ordinary use, there would bo no sound basis for ascertaining 
the meaning of Vedic passages, which would thus become 
absolutely untrustworthy. Says Prabhakara * :— 

‘ It is from the trustworthy character of the Veda that 
we ascertain the purpose of the present enquiry; and this 
purpose is no other than the recognition of the fact that 
the words used, as also the things signified by them, in the 
Veda are the same as those in ordinary everyday life.’ 

The Puro%pak§a arguments in support of the viev that 
the two are entirely different are put forward in the Bhiisya 
and the Brihati, in the shape of certain examples of words that 
are found in the Veda in a sense entirely different from that 
assigned to them in ordinary spoech. This view of the 
Puroapahsa however is not accepted by Knmarila, who bases 
the difference upon tho fact that between the two sets of 
words there are distinct differences of pronunciation, accent¬ 
uation and so forth; another reasou being that while the 
woman and the S ! ndra cannot utter ‘Vedic’ words, there 
is no such restriction with regard to ordinary words. > 

In answer to the above, the final conclusion is that the 
words are tho same in both cases;—firstly, because, if they 
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were different, there would be no means of ascertaining the 
meaning of the words of the Veda, which would thus become 
meaningless and hence untrustworthy ; and secondly, because 
the form of the words is exactly the same in both. 

20. From the above we are led to the question of the exact 
nature of the denotation of words : Does the word—‘ gmik ' 
for instance—denote the class, or the individual , or both ? 
The ground for doubt on this point pub forward by the Bhast/a 
is that—‘while the cognition pertains to the class, the action 
laid down pertains to the indiuidnaV This same view is 
accepted by Prabhakara, * who holds the Anvilabhidhana 
theory, according to which the denotation of a, word is obtain¬ 
ed only through its connection with some particular action ; 
and as each sentence would naturally pertain to some individ¬ 
ual thing, this theory would appear to lend support to the 
Individualistic theory. The above-mentioned ground of 
doubt however is not accepted by KumSrila ; and his reason 
is that, as a matter of fact, the cognition is often found to 
refer to the Individual also (and not always to the Class, as 
the Bhasya asserts). KumSrila bases his doubts as to the 
true denotation of the word upon the fact that both Usage 
and Cognition are found severally to apply to the class and 
the individual, while works on grammar lend support to the 
Individualistic theory. The ‘class’ or ‘class-character’ has 
been defined by the Bhasya (page 79, bottom) as the com¬ 
monality of Substances, Properties ari l Actions; and this is 
explained by KumSrila in the following words— 

‘At the time that we perceive certain cows,.we have 

an idea of a certain character that is common to all the vari¬ 
ous individuals perceived......and it is this common character 

or commonality —that constitutes the class.’ 

The Individual has been defined by the Bhasya as that 
which is the receptacle or substrate of specific peculiar Hies. 
The practical purpose of the present enquiry lies in the fact 
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that if all words denoted only individuals, there could be no 
differentiation of rules into general and particular (the general 
law arid its exception); and thus it would not be possible for 
the former to bo sot aside by the latter;—this would give rise 
to much confusion. 

The Purmpaksa arguments on the point at issue ma) be 
thus summed up :— 

(1) Words must denote individuals; because if they 
did not do so, no in junction of any action would be possible, 
either in the Veda, or in ordinary worldly activity. 

(2) If words denoted only Glasses, different ‘ numbers * 
and ‘cases’ of nouns would not be possible. 

(3) If nouns denoted only classes, there could be no 
words expressive of qualities of objects, and thus there could 
be no co-ordination between nouns and adjectives. This 
is the Prabhakara interpretation of the Sutra; according to 
Kumiirila the form of the argument embodied in the Sutra 
is that—it is ouly when words denote individuals that there 
can be a co-ordination between nouns and adjectives. 

Prabbakara, in his characteristic manner, turns this 
question also upon the authority of the Veda. The 
Piirvapaksa, according to him, is that it being doubtful 
whether the words contained in the Veda denote individuals 
or classes, the meaning of the whole becomes open to doubt, 
which vitiates the authority of the entire Veda. 

In answer to the above, the final conclusion is that— 
there is no doubt as to the true meaning of words : it is the 
class that is signified by the wordy because if serves the purpose 
of actions (Sutra 33). The reason for this, given by the 
Bhasya and by Prabbakara.* is that, if the noun denoted the 
individual, we could not explain such injunctions as‘ the 
altar is to be built as hits'i because it could not possibly 
mean the making of an individual bird in the altar ; it must 
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mean that ‘ with brick and mortar one should make an altar 
of the shape of the kite’; and as it would lx impossible for all 
altars to be built like an individual bird, the word i shyena\ l kit ■’ 
must mean the class 'kite and as that alone is the * deno¬ 
tation’ of the word which is found to be related to a 
sentence,—and here we find the individual kite incapable 
of being so related,—the word must denote the Gommonaiity 
or class-character. The Brihiti (p. 37b) adds that 
though all this may be true in the case of the particular 
sentence—‘ shyenilchitam chi/iwlta' —in the case of other 
sentences, it is equally evident that the noun cannot denote 
the class-character ; thus then, it being uncertain as to whether 
the words in the Veda denote the individual or the class, 
no trust can be reposed on the Veda, containing, as it does, 
words of doubtful signification. In answer to this, the 
Brihati proceeds to point out that, as a matter of fact, we 
find that the injunctive function of an injunctive sentence 
cannot be accomplished until its words afford some idea of 
‘commonality consequently all actions must be related to 
that commonality or class-character , and not to the indivi¬ 
dual ;—the idea of the individual, when necessary), being 
obtained indirectly, through the commonality, with which it is 
inseparably connected. This is what, according to Prabhakara 
is meant by the word * Jcriyar that oaf (in Sutra 33). 

Not satisfied with the above exposition of the &id riband a 
Kumarila puts it forward in the following form —It is the class 

that is denoted by the word; -(l) because, as a matter of fact, 

whenever we hear a word, the first idea that it brings up 
before our mind is that of the class—' 'Cow' for instance—and 
not of any individual cow; (2) because if individuals were, 
denoted, then, inasmuch as these are diverse, there could not 
bo any such single idea as is found to bo actually presented to, 
the mind by the word e Cow’; and even if this were possible, 
it would only be a conglomeration of all the specific 
characteristics of all individual cows ; (3) because in the case 
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of the denotation of individuals —(A) all individuals cannot bo 
denoted; as that would necessitate the assumption of as 
many expressive potencies in the word as thero are indi¬ 
viduals denoted by it; and the conception of all individuals 
being an impossibility, the full signification of any word 
could never be grasped; (B) nor can an aggregate of indi¬ 
viduals be denoted ; as in this case also all individuals would 
have to be grasped, which is not possible ; and further, all 
units of this aggregate being perishable, the aggregate also 
would bo perishable ; and thus there could be no eternality 
in the relationship of the word and its meaning; (0) nor 
lastly could a single in lioidml be denoted ; as the relationship 
of words and meanings would cease to be eternal; and as it 
could not be ascertained which particular individual is de¬ 
noted, no business could ever be carried on. 

Then as regards the Puruapafaa argument,—that no 
saorifioial aotion would be possible with reference to a ‘class’, 
if it were the class that was denoted by the word,—it is 
declared (in Sutra *34) that all such actions are laid down for 
the purpose of bringing about certain transcendental results ; 
and ns the proper agents for the carrying out. of the act3 
leading to these results aro the substances , what the word 
denotes is the class, not indeed for the sake of the class 
merely, but ouly with a view to provide the requisite know¬ 
ledge of the substance, which knowledge would not be possible 
until the pointiug out of the class to which that substance 
belongs. 

21. We have thus seen that duo authority and trust¬ 
worthiness attaches to all the more important factors of the 
y e q ;ii ___v'iz., Injunctive Sentences, Arthavddas Mantras and 
Names,—as also to the Stnritis, Ac. based upon the 
Veda. *Apart from these however, we find in many 

cases that the true indication as to what should be done 
is afforded also by Supplementary Explanations and Indirect 
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Implications of the words contained in Vodic texts. In 
such cases, these also have to be accepted as authoritative; 
inasmuch as those also serve the useful purpose of settling 
doubtful points in regard to plmrma. 

Section II. 

Differentiation of Actions and Texts prescribing them. 

Sub-section (1)— Apurva. 

1. In Section I, Jaimini has described tho means of 
knowing pharma. The first sub-section has shown that the 
Vedic Injunction is such a nu ns par excellence, and the 
other sub-sections have shown that t he character of being 
such means belongs also to Arthavadcis, Names, Mantras 
Smritis, Usage, Supplementary Explanations and Indirect 
Implications. Thus the first section has supplied the full 
answer to tho question—‘ what are the means of obtaining 
the true knowledge of pharma ? In answering this question, 
in detail, it has also been shown that the true character or 
pharma belongs to such actions as (for instance) the Agni- 
ho/ra and the Jyntistoma (directly enjoined in the Veda), the 
AstahU (laid down in the Smritis), the Bolnka (as established 
by custom), and so forth. Hut in' the preceding* section, 
these actions have been mentioned only by way of exemplify¬ 
ing tho general principles therein discussed ; and the detailed 
question of the individual character of these actions was 
left over for tho second section. Thus the second Section 
supplies the detailed answer to the second question propound¬ 
ed by the BhUsya ‘ what is pharma ?—that is to say, what 
are tho particular acts that are to bo regarded as pharma ?’ 
Or as Prabhakara, with his usual desire for turning the 
entire body of the Sutras upon the Veda itself* states the 
subject of the adhyaya:—‘ What are tho several texts that 
laydown the various acts that constitute dharmai ’—Hence 
according to Prabhakara the subject-matter of Adh. II con¬ 
sists of difference among the texts prescribing the actions, and 
not among tho actions directly, these latter being regarded 
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as different according to the difference of the texts prescribing 
them. This view of the subject-matter of Adli. II has been 
red-argued in the Shtislradepika, in the beginning of Adh- 
III. The third question—* What are the SodJumas — the means 
of accomplishing—of pharma r’—is reserved for the third 
section.* 

2. In order to find out each individual act laid down, 
as Pharma, it becomes necessary to have some basis for 
proceeding with the enquiry as to differentiating one action 
from the other—from among a number of actions laid down 
m the Veda, &c.; and it it this basis that is discussed in the 
present section, where it is shown that one action is to be 
known as different from another when the two are found 
to bo mentioned by different words and so on (see below). 
Then again, inasmuch as one action cannot be regarded as 
entirely different from another, unless the transcendental 
results— apnrvas —proceeding from them be also different, 
we have here an explanation of the difference among 
the apurvas also. Lastly, so far it would se in that for 
(each act there is a distinct ApUrva ; so in order to set aside 
this view, we have the further distinction of Actions into 
‘primary’ and ‘subsidiary,’ in connection with which it is 
shown that it is only the * primary ’ action that leads to an 
independent apurva, while those actions that are * subsidiary 
tend merely to complete that * primary ’ action to which 
they are subsidiary : and as such have no distinct Apurvo.s 
of their own. But this distinction between the ‘ primary, 
and the ‘subsidiary’ action is merely mentioned here,— 
its detailed consideration being left over to sections (3) 
and (1) ; the fourth section deals with the motives of 
actions; section (5) is devoted to the subject of the order 
iu which certain actions have to be performed ; and tho^ ques* 
tion of persons entitled to the performance of sacrifices is 
dealt with in section (6); sections (7) to (12) deal witht he 
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subject of the Transference of details from one action to the 
other. Thus we find that all the subsequent sections —from 
(.3) to (12)—'turn upou the Difference among actions, which, 
for that reason, forms the Subject of section (2). 

3. Before proceeding with the grounds of difference 
among actions, .Tannin i devotes the whole of sub-section (1) to 
what has been called by the commentators an ‘ introduction ’ 
to the main subject. This sub-section deals with such matters 
as—(a) which is the word in the injunctive sentence to which 
the opUrva resulting from the enjoined action is related 
suti'Us 1-4) ; (b) la there any such thing as ‘ ApUrva? (suIra 
(5); (<?) Division of actions into ‘ primary ’ and * subsidiary 
(* utras 6-8), and so forth. In connection with this last 
subject, the further question is raised as to whether verbs 
are always injunctive of some action (primary or subsidi¬ 
ary), or sometimes they serve other purposes also; the conclu¬ 
sion on this point being that in many cases, where it cannot, 
under the peculiar circumstances, enjoin an action, the verb 
has to be regarded as merely expressive of a certain act, 
which it recalls as being the one at the performancetof which 
the passage (in which the verb occurs) can servo a useful 
purpose by being recited. As this is found to be the ease 
with Man (r as mostly, the Bhdsya has interpreted the culkihi* 
ram as proving the fact that Mantras are never purely 
injunctive . In connection with M<i)UrUs, in the present 
context, the Sutras supply us with definitions of the three 
principal kinds of Mantras.* 

4. As the existence of Apurva must be proved before 
we consider the question of the word to which it is related, 
we shall change the order of treatment adopted in the Sutras, 
and begin with the question of Apurva. The Piirvapaksa 
argument against the assumption of ApUrva is thus stated by 
Prabhakara t:— 

®Soe above—Section I, sub-section (1), § 12 and 13. 
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* The injunction imparted by the injunctive word only 
urges the agent to the performance of a certain action, 
and not towards anything desired by him; the action is 
something ephemeral, and is not present immediately before 
the attainment of heaven by the agent ; hence in order to 
meet these difficulties we must accept the Sacrifice itself to 
be either everlasting, or bringing about a certain faculty in 
the agent, or the favours of the deity; and there is no 
reason for assuming any such thing as the ApTtrva 

In answer to the above, he continues — 

‘ At the very outset you commit a mistake in assuming 
that the Injunction prompts the agent to action; what the 
Injunction really does is to prompt him to exertion ; and the 
particular action denoted by the root is only the object of 
tlmt exertion ; [Thus then, what is denoted by the injunctive 
sentence is fcne * n ijoga ’ (deoree or mandate); this 4 mandate ’ 
urges the man to exertion; and this ‘exertion’ pertains to 
some sort of action (denoted by the verb).] The assump¬ 
tion that the action itself is everlasting is against all 
' evidence; the Self also is, by its very omnipresence, inactive ; 
hence what brings about the final result cannot abide in 

The above passage from the Brihati is not quite clear; 
nor has it been possible for us to obtain a manuscript of this 
portion of the commentary, liijuvimatB. But the whole 
subject is discussed, from the Prabhakara stand-point, iu 
the Prateimnajpaiichika (page 185 et saq,), from which the 
following may be gleaned:—- 

‘ There can be no doubt as to the ephemeral character of 
the Sacrifice itself; itis borne out by everyday ex porienee. Nor 
can the sacrifice be held to bo laid down for the purpose of 
obtaining the favour of the deity; as there is no evidence in 
support of this; a 3 a matter of fact also, Sacrifices are never 
performed for that purpose ; the deity is only one to whom 
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the offering is made ; and wo could please a deity by only 
such acts as could reach it; then again* it is not possible 
for any deity to get at all the offerings made by different 
men at all times ; specially because no deity is either eternal 
or omnipresent. Nor can wo accept the view that tho verb 
with the injunctive affix expresses an action tending to 
produce, in the agent, a certain faculty, which is the 
immediate cause of the final result. This is the view favoured 
by Kumclnla. * We cannot accept this view ; as there is no 
proof for the postulating of the appearance of any such facul¬ 
ty in the agent. That the sacrifice produces such a faculty 
is not proved either by Perception or by Inference, or even 
by Verbal Authority,—there being no Vedic texts pointing to 
any suclt faculty ,* specially as wc find that the action is 
brought about by the exertion of the agent; and therefore 
the causal potency must reside in this exertion ,—which 
exertion therefore should bo denoted by the injunctive 
sentence. The assumption of the faculty in question might 
be said to be proved by Presumption, based upon the 
consideration that the action cannot be the cause v of the 
final result, without some such faculty lasting during the 
time intervening between the completion of the action and 
the appearance of the result. But what presumption can 
justify us in assuming is some faculty or potency in that thing 
itself which is found to be incapable in the absence of that 
faculty ; so in the case in question, the Presumption can only 
point to some faculty in tho Action, and not in the Agent; 
what appears in the Agent cannot be regarded as 
belonging to the Action; hence what is brought about by the 
faculty abiding in the Agent cannot be regarded as produced 
bv the /Iction.' 

The whole matter of what tho Bhatta calls * Apnrva ’ and 
the Pmbhalcara ( Ni.yoga\is thus explained in the Pmkaram- 
paiichika (p. 187): — 
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(1) The second aphorism of adhyaya X lias shown that 
what the Injunctive Sentence denotes is kdrya, something 
to be brought about. (2) In the beginning of adhyaya VI, it 
has beeu shown that, of this kdrya denoted by the sentence, 
the Ni lojyd — i.e. the person prompted to its briuging 
about—is one who is desirous of acquiring for himself some 
desirable result in the shape of Heaven and the like,—this 
person being denoted by the sentence, by virtue of his 
being related to that kdrya. (3) In the JBUdaryadhikarana 
(III -d-3) it has been proved that it is this kdrya that is 
the direct cause of the production of that desirable result 
which is desired by (and as such, qualifies) the prompted 
person. (4) In the J)evatadhikaram (Stb I X — i—V») the Bh'asya 
lias shown that this kdrya cannot be the act (of sacrificing, 
for instance) ; as this ad cannot possibly be the direct 
cause of the final result; nor could it be held to lead to the 
result through the favour of the deity to whom the sacrifice 
is offered; nor can it be regarded as leading to the result 
through a certain potency in the agent; and it is well known 
that either the act itself, or any potency abiding in itself, 
does not last long enough to bring about the result. (5) 
In the Apdrmdhikaran ( (II—1-5) we have the final conclusion 
led up to by all the above adh ik,trams : That which is 
denoted by the injunctive affix and other factors of the 
injunction is the kdrya inhering in the agent, who is 
prompted bv the sentence, and as connected with whom the 
kdrya is indicated ; as this kdrya is not cognisable by any 
other means of knowledge, it has been called apUrm , some¬ 
thing new, not known before . The connection of this kdrya with 
the agent, and the action may be thus traced : — The kdrya by 
its very nature is something brought about by kriti, or o[ora¬ 
tion ; and this operation is none other than the exertioft of the 
agent. In the Bhdodrlhddhikdram (II—i—1) again, it is 
shown that no such exertion is possible, independently of 
some act denoted by the verbal root. Hence what tlie 
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injunctive sentence denotes, in this connection, is the Niyoga 
or prompting , relating to that act. This act, thus being the 
object of that prompting , comes to bo spoken of as the 
instrument by which that prompting is accomplished, as 
shown under Eli—i—3. Even though the kiirya is brought 

into existence at a time other than that of the appearance of 
the final result, yet, inasmuch as it is inseparably related 
to the prompted agent,—in whom tho desire for thai result 
is present, —and this agent is present at the tun© of the 
result,— there is nothing incongruous in regarding that kiirya f 
as the direct cause of the result This karya has been 
called apUrm by the Bhasty* by reason of its being, something 
new to all other means of knowledge, save the Injunctive 
sentence; but the name given to it by Prabhakara is Niyoga j 
or / rompting, by reason of the fact that it acts as an incentive 
to the prompted person {Niyojya) and makes him put forth 
an exertion towards the accomplishment of the action denoted 
by the verbal root. This karya or Niyoga is expressed 
neither by the verbal root, nor by the injunctive affix, nor by 
any other word in the sentence; but it is denoted by the 
sentence as a whole ; all other necessary factors being ex¬ 
pressed by the several words of the sentence indi vidually, 
what the sentence as a whole expresses is this Niyoga as 
related to the prompted person expressed by one of the words 
in the sentence (i.the word signifying the result, the 
person desiring which is the prompted- person). i hat the 
Niyoga is thus expressed by the sentence is also proved by 
the fact that the general rule is that., that which is the princi- 
pal thing made known by the sentence forms its denotation ; 
and there is no doubt that of all things made known by the 
sentence, the Niyoga is the most important; for even though 
the final result has all the appearance of the most important 
factor, yet it is the Niyoga that is really such, because it is 
the direct and immediate cause of the result, and i r - is also 
tho immediate effect of tho action performed , and ftuther 
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because the result also lias to be regarded as subservient to 
the A Hyoga, in view of the fact that the result enters as one of 
the factors necessary for the making up of the full character 
of the Niyoga. To explain—the Niyoga cannot be a true 
Niyoga, until there is a A Uyojya, the person to be prompted 
to exertion ; as without exertion there can be no Niyoga ; 
then again, without the agent there can be no exertion; nor 
can an agent put forth exertion—and be a Niyojya —until 
he is entitled to the undertaking resulting from that exertion ; 
and lastly, it is only the person desiring the result issuing 
from the undertaking that is entitled to its performance ; 
thus indirectly, through the agent, the result becomes a 
necessary factor in the Niyoga ; this relation between the 
Niyoga and the result being similar to that between the 
master and servant: without the servant the master cannot 
bo a true ‘ master/ and yet it is the master that is the more 
important person of the two. 

The Prakamnapanckika raises an interesting question 
hero :-—•**Granted that the injunctive sentence—‘‘one desiring 
heaven should perform the Jyolidoma /—expresses the Niyoga 
as proceeding from the action of JgotUtoma Sacrifice, and 
as being the direct cause of attaining heaven. But just as 
the sacrifice being an effect, has only au ephemeral existence, 
and cannot continue till the appearance of the result,—so in 
the same manner, the Niyoga also, as an effect, could not 
but be transient, and as such unable to continue till the 
appearance of the result. Thus the very purpose for which 
the hypothesis of the Niyoga lias been put forward, fails to 
be accomplished by it. This cuts off the ground entirely from 
under the whole fabric of the Niyoga or ApuroaN The 
author fails to answer this objection satisfactorily. All that he 
says is that the Niyoga does not bring about the result 
immediately ofter it itself comes into existence, became in 
its action towards the bringing about of the result, it stands 
in need of certain auxiliaries, which are not always available, 
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and until whose appearance the result cannot appear. 
This explanation does not meet the difficulty that the Niyoga 
itself cannot, and does not, exist at the time that the result 
appears. He has explained in another place that-, it is 
through the prompted agent, that the Niyoga, though itself 
appearing at the present time, brings about the result. This 
however is as much as to say that the Niyoga produces some¬ 
thing in the agent, which latter something brings about the 
result ; and thus this much-vaunted theory of the Prabhdkara 
is found to be less acceptable than the Bhdtta view, by 
which the action,—of Sacrificing— itself produces a certain, 
faculty in the agent, which faculty brings about the result! 
at the proper time; while Prabhakara appears to assume a 
Niyoga intervening between the action and the something 
lasting that is produced in tho agent, he (loos not call it 
* faculty,’ but which comes to bo the same. * In order 

to meet the difficulty, Shalikanatha has been forced to call 
in the aid of * Fate’; he says that it is only when tho Niyoga 
is aided by Fate that it brings about the result. This after 
all is a very poor explanation to bo offered by the { MimUm- 
sanismtd 1 as ho has called the followers of Prabhakara. 

Another question arising in this connection is that, 
what has been said above may be all right so far as those 
actions are concerned which aro laid down as to bo perform¬ 
ed with a view to a certain result ; but ho w would it apply to 
those actions which are to bo performed merely in fulfilment 
of a duty incumbent upon all persons, without reference io 
any result?,—or to those passages that lay down the non-doing 
of certain acts ? The answer to this is that, in the expla¬ 
nation of Niyoga , the Prabhakara has brought in the result , 
not as something desired by tho agent, but only as something 
the presence of which makes a person entitled to the per¬ 
formance of a certain act; in tho case of those actions then, 

* Herein lies'the ooly justification for Prabhakara’a views being regarded a* 

; gAHrAvi(^'du^arintftm. , 
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that are laid down as necessary duties to be performed 
throughout life ,—any person who is endowed with life being 
entitled to the performance of those acts, the character of 
the ‘Agent’ becomes fully accomplished; and this is all that 
is needed for the explanation of the Niyoga. 

By Kumarila's view the Apurva is ‘a capability in the 
principal action, or in the agent, which did not exist prior 
to the performance of the action, and whose existence is 
proved by the authority of the scriptures’.* Before the 
sacrifices laid down as leading to heaven are performed, 
there is in the Sacrifices themselves, in the first place, an 
incapability of leading to heaven, and in the second place, 
in the agent, that of attaining to heaven. Both these 
incapacities are set aside by the performance of the sacrifice; 
and this performance creates also a positive foi-ce or 
capacity, by virtue of which heaven is attained ; and to this 
latter force or capability we give the name ‘ Apurva.’ The 
proof for the existence of such an Apurva lies in Presump¬ 
tion,—based upon the fact that without some such force 
many Vodic passages are wholly inexplicable. For instance, 
there are many passages declaring that certain sacrifices 
lend the sacrificer to heaven,—the idea being that he goes 
to heaven, not indeed immediately on'the completion of the 
sacrifice, but after death. The question then arises that, as 
| a general rule the effect comes into existence while its cause 
| is still present, or immediately after the cause has ceased to 
exist; but in the case in question, the sacrifice ceases to 
' exist at the present time, while the attainment of heaven 
comes ten or twenty years later. This can be explained 
j only by the hypothesis that the sacrifice, on its completion, 
j produces directly a certain potency or faculty in the agent, 
which resides in him, like many other faculties, throughout 
life, at the end of which it loads him to heaven. Without some 
such intervening potency—as the connecting link between 


* Tantratdrtika —Trauilation, page 604. 
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the sacrifice and its ultimate result—-the causal relation be¬ 
tween these two cannot be explained. ApUrva thus is n< thing 
more than a force set in motion by the performance of the 
action,—this force being the direct instrument whereby, 
sooner or latter, the action accomplishes its result, i here is 
nothing incongruous in this hypothesis ; as every action is 
actually found to set going certain forces, either in some sub¬ 
stance, or in persons connected with those substances; and the 
forco thus sot going accomplishes its result, as soon as it reaches 
its full development with the aid of attendant auxiliaries. 
The whole process is thus briefly stated systematically in the 
NyayarnalVwistara :— 

‘(1) The sentence—“ one desiring heaven should per¬ 
form sacrifices ”—lays down the fact that the sacrifice is 
instrumental in the bringing about of the attainment of heaven. 
(2) Then arises the question—how can the sacrifice, which 
ceases to exist at the moment that it is complete, bring about 
the result at a much later time ? (3) The answer to this is that 

the sacrifice accomplishes the final result through tho agency 
of the force called Apurva. (4) A further question arises— 
how is this apurva brought into existence ? (->) Hie 

answer is—by the performance of the Sacrifice. 

In all simple sacrifices, there is a single apUrva leading to 
a aingle result. But there are certain elaborate sacrifices 
which are highly complex, being made up oE a num¬ 
ber of subsidiary sacrifices; such, for instance, as the 
Parsha-Paurnamasa sacrifices. In all such Sacrifices, them 
are as a rule four kinds of apurva:— (l) The Phalapurva -- 
that which brings about the result directly, and which is the 
immediate cause of the result; (2) the SamudayapUrva— 

in the Barsha'Paurmmf^a sacrifices, the three sacrifices 
performed on the New Moon day form one group, and the three 
performed on the Puli Moon Day another group; each of 
these groups occurring at different points of time could not havo 

% single apurva ; hence each group has a distinct apurva of 
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its own, the two apupvas combining to produce the final 
Phalapnrva; and each of these distinct apurvas is called a 
‘ Samudayapurva \ (3) the Utpatfyapurva—i. e., the three 

apurvas following from each of the three sacrifices forming 
the * Darshct' group; these throe Apurvas lead to the 
SamudayUpitlrva of the group ; which, when combining with 
the Samudayapurea of the ‘ Vaurnamasa' group, leads to the 
final Phalapurva ; (4) the Ahgapurva —each of the threo 

sacrifices of the group is made up of a number of minor acts, 
each of which in its turn, must have a distinct apUrva of its 
own; as otherwise the act could not help in the final 
JPhalapnrva, 

5. The general law having been established, that every 
action enjoined in the Veda brings about an apurva, the 
Sutras proceed to note certain exceptions. These exceptions 
form the subject-matter of Sutras II—i—6 to 8;—which 
also deal with the distinction of actions into ‘ primary’ and 
‘secondary.’ The chief basis of this distinction may be thus 
explained:—Every action is related to a certain material 
substance; and hence the material has been regarded as 
serving the visible purpose of accomplishing the action. 
In certain cases, the action mentioned turns upon itself and 
imparts an aid to the material; as for instance, in the case 
of the threshing which cleans the corn ; while in some cases 
the action rests upon itself entirely, its sole purpose being 
its own fulfilment,— e. g. the performance of a sacrifice. 
In this latter case, there naturally arises a desire in the mind 
of the agent to know what useful purpose would be served 
by the action; and where no visible purpose is found to be 
served by it, wo have to assume a transcendental result m 
the shape of the apurva. Where, however,— e. g. in the case 
of the threshing of the corn—the action is found to serve a 
distinctly visible purpose, we have no reason for assuming 
any transcendental result; specially as the injunction of the 
action is quite justified by a visible end. From the 
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abovw distinction it follows that — those actions that do not tend 

t,- j make a material are * primary * actions (Sutra XI — i .7). 

And tli(3 reason for this is that those notions —which do not 
serve to bring into existence any material substance, or to 
produce a certain peculiarity in a substance already extent 
—cannot but bo regarded as bringing about transcendental 
results, and as such being * primary.’ Those again are 
* secondary * actions which are meant to make material sub¬ 
stances — (Sutra II —i— 8), —such actions, for instance, as 
the consecrating of the sacrificial fire, the appointment of 
priests at a sacrifice, the threshing and grinding of the corn, 
and so forth. It may bo noted here that the distinction 

of actions into ‘ primary ’ and < secondary ’ is distinct from 
the subject of ‘auga’ or * shem , (Subsidiary) and * ait girt 
(Principal); as the former refers to actions alone, while the 
latter is a relationship subsisting between actions on the one 
hand and Substances, Qualities and Purifications on the other. 
This latter forms the subject-matter of section (&). 

G. Having proved the existence of the apurva, wo now 
proceed to consider the question—Which is the word in the 
injunction of an action with which the result of that action 
is related, and which would, on that account, indicate the 
difference or non-difference among the apurvas leading up to 
tho results, and thence also among the actions themselves. 
The first step in the answer to this question is—that the 
result is related to only one word in the injunctive sentence;— 
and the second, that it is related either to the noun or to the 
verb. This then leads to the final question—To which 
of these two —the noun or the verb—is the result 
related ? The answer to this is contained in what 
has been called the ‘ B'lavarlhadhikarana * ‘ (Sutras II — 
i—1 to 4). That the result cannot bo related to the noun 
follows from the very nature of nouns : Nouns are the names 
of things already accomplished , and not standing in need of 

• £rihmli-~ MS- pp. 44—47 ; Tmntmvdrtilca, Translation, pp. 473 --W 
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any tiling else,—being self-sufficient in their denotation. 
That word, on the other hand, to which the main result i s 
related, must, as a matter of fact, be something that has 
yet to be accomplished, and as such stands in need of such 
agencies as would help in its accomplishenenb. It is only 
Verbs that are found to be expressive of things that donot al¬ 
ready exist at the time, but have got to be accomplished with the 
help of certain agencies. And inasmuch as the Apurva also is 
something that is yet to be accomplished , it is to the Verb 
that it must bo closely related. 

As to how the Aphrva is related to the verb, this may 
bo thus explained :—Every verb in an injunctive sentence is 
found to be made up of a verbal root and the injunctive 
affix. This affix denotes what has been called * vidhi * or, 
more technically, * bhavana by which is meant the activity of 
the agent towards a. certain course of action. That is to say, 
the injunctive affix in the word ‘ yajeta ’ signifies 
that ‘ the agent must put forth his effort towards a definite 
end.’ This is what has bean called the ‘ Arthl bhaoana ; 
while the factor of prompting that accompanies the injuno- 
tive is called the * Shabdi bhaoam But in the present 
connection it is the Jlrthi bhaoana that concerns us. 

As soon as we have realised the above import of the 
bhao i.na, we are confronted by the following three questions— 
(1) what is it that is to be accomplished by the effort of tho 
agent ? ,(2) by what is it to be accomplished ? and (3) how 
is it to be accomplished? (I) As for the first question it 
naturally follows that it is the desirable result mentioned in 
the sentence that has to be accomplished; as regards the 
second, the answer is supplied by the particular action 
expressed by the verbal root in connection with which the 
injunctive affix appears,—in the case of the word ‘fajeta 
the action of Yaga , Sacrifice, denoted by the root ‘ yaji and 
lastly, as regards the third question, the answer is supplied 
by the details of procedure laid down in the Veda in con- 
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necfcion with the action. Thus it is to the verb alone that the , 
result can bo related ,—both grammatically and materially ; 
and hence it is the injunctive verb alone that can show 
whether or not any two ap&rvas are different; and from this 
it would follow as a corrollary if any two actions 
expressed by the two verbs are one' and the same or 
different. * 

This leads ns on to the main subject of the seotion— the 
Difference among Actions. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (2). 

Difference among Actions. 

1. Before proceeding with the question of what 
differentiates one action and apuroa from another, we shall 
explain the different kinds of action, t I. The first division 
of actions is into ~(1) Laukika —worldly, and (2) 
Vaidika —Vedic, pertaining mainly to the other world. IT. 
Vedic Actions are classed under three heads:—(1) Positive 
or Action Proper, the performance of an act, (2) Negative, 
or Avoidance of an act, (3) Positive-Negative, or Partaking 
of the character of both Performance and Avoidance, also 
called ‘ ParyvdUsa .’ Another division of Vedic Actions 
is into—(1) Gunakxrma or Secondary (Auxiliary) Action, 
and (2) Pradhana, or Artha-harm ?- or Primary action. III. 

Of Positive Actions the three main divisions are into the 
three kinds of ‘ Sacrifice' —(1) * Yaga ' Sacrifice Proper, the 
offering of a certain substance to a deity, (2) ‘ Homa 'offering 
of the substance into fire or water, and (3) "Dana —the waiving 
of one’s own proprietary right over a thing in favour of 
another person. J Katyayana§ draws a further distinction 

0 In connection with the Shdbd* bh&vand, what ia accomplished is the activity 
of the agent; it i» accomplished by the injunctive word in the Veda ; and by means of 
the idea of the excelJence of the activity afforded by the Arthavdda passages* 
t Mi mdmndbdlaprakfMka^ pp. 81 et. eeq. 

X See last chapter, on 1 Sacrifice/ Him tin, IV —ii—28. 

§ Siraufa-mfra, 1-27, 28. 
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j between Yaga and Homo ,,—the former being that in which 
«the offering is made by a man standing and pronouncing the 
syllable ( oasat ’ at the end of the mantra, while in the Honut 
the man is sitting and pronounces the syllable ‘ soaha* 
Positive Action is divided into another three classes, by the 
followers of Kumarila (specially by Parthasaratlii Mishra):— 
(1) Kratvartha —accomplishing something tending to the 
fulfilment of the Sacrifice, for instance, all Subsidiary Ac¬ 
tions, called * gumhirma (2) Purusartha —accomplishing 
something desired by the agent, for instance, all Primary 
Actions, also called ‘ Arth.akarma ’ that which produces the 
Apurva directly; and (3) those that are neither Kratvartha nor 
Purusdrfha, for instance, the Agnyddhana. These three 
divisions have been mentioned by Parthasarathi in the 
Tantraratna, under the adhikarana on .Dravyarjana.* Prabha- 
kara however accepts only the first two of these; nor is 
there any authority for the third division, either in the 
lihmsya or the Viirtika. The two-fold classification, as 
accepted by Shabara as well as by Prabhakara and Kumarila, 
is based upon the authority of the Stitra itself. IV. The 
Kratvartha Action is divided into—(1) Arddnpakaraka — 
helping the Sacrifice indirectly, through distinct subsidiary 
apnrvm ,— e.g. the Praydjas; and (2) the Sannipattyopa - 
karalca , helping the Sacrifice directly. V. The Sannipa - 
ttyopakdraka Action is of three kinds :—(1) that which fulfils 
a visible purpose ; (2) that which accomplishes an invisible 
or transcendental purpose; and (-3) that which fulfils both 
visible and invisible cuds. The first of these again is of 
two kinds—(a) that which brings about something visible 
in substances to be used at the Sacrifice, and (b) that which 
effects some visible result in that which has been used ,— this 
latter action being called ‘ Prati/pattilcarmaA The second kind 
of the Sahnipattyopakdraka is also of three kinds:—(1) 
That which affects the substance that has been used — e. g. t 
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/the burning up of the substances out of which the offerings 
have been made; (2) That which affects the substance to be 
used—e. g. the sprinkling of water over the Corn ; and (3) 
that which is performed and affects the substance at the time 
that it is being used, — e, g. the offering of the cake without 
turning the vessel. Another division of the Kratmrtha, 
Action is into the followinc four kinds :— (1) Utpatfi or 
Productive Action— e. g. the kneading of the dough, which 
produces the cake ; (2) Prilpti or Approaching,— e. g. the 
milking of the cow, whereby the milk is got, at\ (3) 
Vikriti or Modificatory,— e. g. the threshing of the corn, which 
changes its shape ; and (4) Samskriti or Purificatory,— e, q. 
the sprinking of water over the corn. 

Another classfi cation of Verlic Actions is into the 
following four classes:—(1) Prakriti or Archetypal,— e. g. 
the Agnihofra ; (2) Vikriti or Ectypal, — c. g. the AlasHynihotra; 
(3) Prakriti— Vikriti , partaking of the character of both,— e. g t 
the Agnlsomlya, the Savaniya and the like, the former being 
the ectype of the Barshapurnamdsa, but the archetype of f ir 
Savaniya (seo Mim. SU. VIII—i—44); and (4) That which is 
neither archetypal nor ectypal ,— e. g. the J)cirvihoma; that this 
is neither the one nor the other has been explained in the 
last adhikarana of the VIII adhyaya of Mim. Su. 

The most well-known classification of Vedic actions is 
into— (I) Nitya, Absolutely Necessary,—c. g. the performance 
of the daily Sanding a ; (2) Naimittika , Necessary but for 
certain specified occasions,— e. g. the performance of the Jyotw 
sacrifices on the advent of spring (see Mim. Su. VI); and (3) 
Kdmya, Performed for a specific worldly end,— e.g. the Kdriri 
sacrifice, performed for obtaining rain. 

The above are the main divisions of the Positive Action. 
The Negative Action— Cessation from Activity, or Non¬ 
performance—is of two kinds:— (V) Rratvarfha ,— e. g. the 
non-holding of the Sodashin vessels at the Atira.tra sacrifice; 
and (2) Purusartha — e. g. the non-killing of animals. 
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The third kind of action,—which is neither Positive nor 
Negative—is also of two kinds:—(1) Kratvartha, — erg. the 
reciting of the ‘ yeyaganialiu * hymns at the performance of 
the main sacrifice, and their non-reciting at the Army ajas. 
and (2) Purumrlha,~~e. g. the vow to not see the rising one. 

2. Having explained the more important divisions 
of Action, wo shall now turn our attention to the main question 
of the Section —what are the means by which we ascertain 
the difference or non-difference among actions ? There are 
six means of ascertaining the fact that one action is ^different 
from another * :— 

(1) Difference in words —when two actions are found to 

be mentioned by two distinct words, there is no doubt that 
they are intended to be regarded as entirely distinct; specially 
so when the difference is between the verbs, the roots where¬ 
of are directly expressive of the action. ‘ As the Niyoga or 

Apilnui is related to the verb, as shown above, we must 
accept a* many distinct apitrms, and hence actions, as there 
are verbs in the sentence’—says the Brihatl (page 52 b). 

(2) Repetition —When the verb is found to be repeated— 
e.g. in the passage c Samidho yajati , tandnapatam yajati, &c., 
&c.’ f—each ‘yajati ’ is regarded as mentioning a distinct 
sacrifice. 

(3) Mention of number —when it is distinctly laid down 
that there should be * three libations,’ each of these three 
must be regarded as a distinct action. 

(4) Difference of names —in the passage ' esa vishva - 
jyotih esa sarcajyotih, &c.,’—it is clear that each of the names 
* tishvajyotih * and * sarvajyotih * pertains to a distinct action. 

(5) Difference of material —The sentence f Vaishvadevl 
CtmiksU ’ speaks of the offering of the ami/esa to the, Vishve- 

# * Mlmdmfi&paribhAsd —Page 45. Mmanwl-Siitra — Adhy&ya II, Padas 2 and 3 
f A passago referring to certain offerings to the Seasons, —occurring in the Sh&l 
idpaiha-Br&hmana h 3. 9 et $eq . 
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dovas ; and the sentence ‘ Vajibhyo vajinatn 7 similarly : p<. k 
of the offering of the vagina to the V&jins j and from this u is 
clear that the offering of the Amiksd is one action and tint of 
the Vafina another. 

(6) Difference of context —we find the sentence * Upasuf 
bhishchantm masamagnihotrang uhoti,’ —* Having performed, 
the Vpasad sacrifices, one performs the MtisUgnihotra,’ 
a. context entirely different from that of the ordinary 
Agnihotra; and this fact shows that the Masagnihotra Sacri¬ 
fice herein laid down is an action that is entirely different 
from the ordinary Agnihotra,—even though the details of t h 
two sacrifices are entirely alike. In this connection tlu, 

Mimamsff-&utra (Adhyaya II, Pada 4, Sutras S to 32) raises 
tjhe question as so whether or not the ‘ Agnihotra ' mentioned 
m a passage oi: the Miidhyandina Rescetision of the Yajurvedu 
is the same as that mentioned in a passage of the Kayva 
Reseension ; and the final conclusion is that the two are one 
and the same; mentioned in different Rescensions for different 
sets of readers. It is only when actions are mentioned in 
different contexts of the same rescensional tex t that t hey are 
to be regarded as different. 

Section (3)—Sub-Section (1). 

Mutual Super vimoy among Actions. 

1. The difference among actions having been establish¬ 
ed, the next question that arises is—is each and every action 
expressed by verbs occurring in the Vedic texts an inde¬ 
pendent act by itself, bringing into existence a distinct 
Aptlrva ? —or, are some subordinate to, and subserve the 
various purposes of, some others ?—and if the latter,—what 
actions are subservient to what ? Though this is what 

forms the main subject of Section (3), yet it will be shown 
here that it is not only actions that are subservient or subsid¬ 
iary to actions, but that under the word ‘ subsidiary’— 
fShesaf ( ahgaf ‘ ashrita * —are also included Substances and 
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heir properties. The consideration of this point is all the 
more important, as the subject-matter of all the rest of the 
Sutras (sections 4 to 12) arc, directly or indirectly, eased 
upon this relationship of the ‘ principal 5 and ‘subsidiary’ 
among actions, as says Kumarila*— 

wt, i 

x -j> J ^ 

2. The 1 Subsidiary’— 4 Shesa ’—is defined as that 
which is for the sake of another (III—i—2) ; that is 
to say, that which is indicated by direct assertion, &c. 
as fading some action towards the fulfilment of its Apurva; 
this latter qualification being necessary in order to preclude 
mere verbal relationship. This being for the sake of another 
does not necessarily in itself imply that the Subsidiary 
should in some way help the Principal; but such help is 
assumed on the strength of Presumption. For instance, in 
tt e case of the action of sprinkling water on the corn, the 
fact of its having been laid down in connection with a sacrifice 
leads bo the presumption that it must accord some help to 
that sacrifice. Similarly in the case of the Prayctjas, laid 
down in connection with the JDarshapurnamasa sacrifice, wo 
find that these latter stand in need of some help ; and also 
that there are certain other actions laid down (in the shape 
of the Pray'ajas), which stand in need of some other action 
to which they could accord helpand this mutual need leads 
us to the presumption that the Prayajas subserve the 
JOarsh apu rna mas a. 

o. Before proceeding further we shall stop a while to 
discuss a question that lias led to some confusion in the 
minds of all students of Par rami mams a. In the Mimumsa- 
sutra, II—i—7, 8, we have a division of actions into ‘pri¬ 
mary * and ‘ secondary,’ the two Sutras providing us with 

Q Tan^ravdr{ilea —Text, p. 655 and 660* 
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tlie definitions of the two kinds. The question arises— ‘ Inas¬ 
much as the e secondary ’ action will be necessarily subservient 
to the ‘primary,’ where is the use of raising the question at 
all, in aclhyaya III ?’ 

There are two answers to this question:—(1) that the 
Sutras in adhyaya 11 have taken note of actions only, and 
those also only such as are actually found to fulfill only visible 
ends; while the third adhyaya takes up, nob only all actions— 
serving visible as well as invisible ends—but substances , 
mantras and such other details also. This answer is 

rejected by KumSrila* on the ground that, in that case, th 
subject of adhyaya II would be only a part of what is dealt 
with in adhyaya III ; the answer that he proposes is as 
follows:—(2) that the actions mentioned in the second 
adhyaya— the threshing of the corn for instance, -are 
‘ subservient ’ can be ascertained only from what the Sutras 
say in the third adhyaya ; what has been said in the second 
adhyaya therefore is only this, that those actions cannot be 
regarded as leading to an apurva, for the simple reason that 
they are found to accomplish only visible purposes; ‘ and 
under the circumstances, if they were to produce an apurva 
also, they would be bringing about two results’—adds the 
JRijuvimala (MS. Y r ol. Il l, page 11). 

According to Prabhakara,* the connection between the 
two adhyayas is thus explained :—What has been explained 
in the second adhyaya is only the difference among injunctive 
texts; that is to say, it has been shown there how two texts 
are to be regarded as different, by reason of the difference 
in their results—apurva —spoken of in each, and also of tho 
difference in the several adjuncts of these ; and as ‘ action ’ 
is one of the most important of these adjuncts , the difference 
among actions has also been explained in that adhyaya t —but 
this last only as the basis of differentiation among 




Q Tantravurtilea, page 670. 

f Brihati page 65, and Rtjuvimald, Vol, III, page 1. 
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the texts; and thus the difference therein dealt with is 
that based upon the consideration of the connection 
among the words of the injunctive texts. While the 
difference upon which the subject-matter of the third 
adhyaya is based is that of the Niyoga or api'trva resulting 
from actions.* The distinction herein drawn will bo 

made clear from the example of the sentence ‘ graham 
smnmarsti *; here the relationship between the graha (vessel) 
and the Washing expressed by the words is only that of the 
vessel being the * objective * of the action of washing ; While 
the relation of * subserviency ’ between the two is based upon 
the fact that the washing is ‘ subservient ’ to the vessel as 
leadi ng to some other result. Thus it is found that what 
is dealt with in the third adhyaya is closely connected with 
what has gone before in the second adhyaya. 

4 The answer to the question — what is it that can be 
tbo ‘subservient’ or 4 subsidiary’?—is supplied by the Sutras 
III—i —3 and 4, wherein it is stated that the character of 
the * subsidiary ’ can belong to—(1) ‘ substances, (2) acces¬ 
sories (i. e. mantra and deity) and (3) purifications ’ (these 
th#ee only, according to Badari — Sutra 3; but according to 
Jaimini, also to) (4) ‘actions, (5) results, and (6) human 
agents.’ {Sutra 4). (1) That substances are subservient to 

Sacrifices follows from their very nature; they exist, because 
they subserve some purpose. (2) Mantras and Deities also 
are necessary appendages to the Sacrifice. (3) Such puri¬ 
ficatory or preparatory acts as the threshing of the corn come 
to be regarded as ‘ subservient ’ to Sacrifices, in view of the 
fact that Sacrifices need some substances out of which the 
cake and such other things could be made; the cake, for 
instance, must be made of some corn ; but no entire corn can 
make it ; the grains have to be threshed and cleaned, so that 
it may be used for the making of the cake to be used at the 
Sacrifice. (4) Actions (Sacrifices) also are * subservient’ 

* Sw> Jyjiiviniahl — Vol. Ill, page 3. 
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to their result; as it is for the sake of the result that the 
action is performed. (5) The result is ‘ subservient,’ 

because it is for the sake of the human agent that seeks it, 
and accomplishes it by means of tho action. (6) The 

Human Agent is ‘ subservient ’ to the actions,—being the 
* performer ’ who will, accomplish the action, for the sake of 
which, therefore, he would exist. The * subserviency ’ of the 
agent to tho action is expressed by the word enjoining the 
act; for instance, of the word ‘ yajeta ’ the ‘Sacrifice’ forms 
the principal factor in the denotation; and as no such action 
as the ‘Sacrifice’ would be possible without an agent f the 
agent also must be regarded as implied by tho same 
word. Apart from this, there are cases where the 

human agent occupies the most subordinate position ; e. g. 
in the case where the man is required simply for the purpose 
of measuring the height of the sacrificial post. 

The above is the view of Jaimini as interpreted by the 
Bhasya; which quotes the interpretation of the * author of 
the Vritfci’ (Upavarsa),—the sense of which may be thus 
stated:—It is 07ily Substances, Mantras and Deities and 
Purificatory Acts that can, by their very nature, be ' sub¬ 
servient’ to sacrifices as held by Badari ; as it is only 
these that can never be ‘principals’; and the reason for 
this view, says the Brihatl (p. 66b), lies in the fact that, 
the Niyoga or Apuroa is accomplished by the Sacrifice, which, 
in its turn, is accomplished by Substances, Mantras and 
Deities and Purificatory Acts, which latter alone are forces 
contributing to the ultimate result.—* To the other three 
things, mentioned by Jaimini, the subserviency can be¬ 
long only relatively; for instance, the Sacrifice (mentioned 
in Sutra 4) is principal in relation to tho substance , bub 
subservient in relation to the result ; the result (mentioned 
in Sutra 5) is principal in relation to the Sacrifice , but 
subservient in relation to tho agent ; the human agent 
(mentioned in Sutra 6) also is principal in relation to the 
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result, but subsidiary to such acts as the measuring of the 
sacrificial post/ [Shabara Bhasya , page 2II).— 

The meaning of tins is that the first three-Substance 
tii!!.! the rest are always 1 subsidiary they are never 
‘ principal ; while the latter three—Result and the rest—are 
both ‘principal’ and ‘ subsidiary’ in relation to one another. 

o. ‘ Subsidiaries’ or ‘ Anyas’ have been divided by 
Rumania and his followers! into two classes—(.1) the Direct 
and (2) the Indirect. Those subsidiaries which, either 
directly or indirectly, help in the fulfilment of the Sacrifice, 
an !, only through that sacrifice, the ultimate AL-purva, are called 
‘Direct ; e.g. t the substance corn, and its purificatories, the 
threshing and water-sprinkling, the deity and the 
mantras ; the sprinkling of water produces, in the corn, a 
certain peculiarity not otherwise possible; the threshing 
helps by removing the chaff from the grain; the corn itself 
helps by constituting the cake ; the mantras help by recalling, 
and consecrating, the deity: and lastly, the deity helps 
directly by being one to whom the offering is made; 
and unless there is such a deity, there can be no ‘Sacrifice’* 
which is only the offering of substances to a, deity. Those 
on the other hand, are called ‘ Indirect’ subsidiaries which 
produce distinct apUrvas of their own,—those aprirvas ap¬ 
pearing in the soul of the performer,—and which, through 
these apuroas , help the ultimate apuroa of the Sacrifice. 

Prabhakara and his followers t proceed on a somewhat 
different line, as regards the classification of Subsidiaries, 
thoir classification is more logicial and exhaustive ; it is into 
the following four heads:-(l) ‘jgti’or Class-character, (2\ 
‘Gima’ or Quality, (3) ‘Dravya’ or Substance,, and (i) 

0 Tantravurtika —Page, 675. ' ■ “ 

f MimCmsajpartbhdid, pp. 16-17, also Skastrahlpika, p. 202. 

+ Prakarnnapaficln'ka pp. 202-5. 
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* Bhavarthatmaka’ or such things as arc denoted by verbs, 
e.ff.j actions. The last of these is subdivided into the San.” 
nipattyopakarak i or Direct and the Artulnpakiiraka or In¬ 
direct. That which produces its direct effects in a certain 
thing that is a Karalca in,—t’.e., conducive to — the fulfilment 
of the Sacrifice, is its Sannipa 1 ( ynp tkUraka. (p. 202) ; e.g. the 
Sitting of tho Sacrifiaer, the thumpi g of the material object 
offered, &c. ; these have no apUritus of thoir own, but arc 
related to the final Apiirva of the Sacrifice to which they 
are ‘subsidiary.’ The San nipattynpakUraka again is divid¬ 
ed into the following four kinds (p. 202)— (a) that which 
brings into existence a certain substance,— e.g. the kneading 
of the flour, which brings into existence the dough that did 
not exist before; (b) that which leads to the acquisition of 
a certain substance,— e.g. the milking, which leads to the 
acquisition of the milk that existed already; [c) that which 
produces some modification in the substances,— e.g. the boil¬ 
ing of ghee which changes the solid into the liquid form ; 
and (d) that which purifies,— e.g. the sprinkling of water 
over the corn, which does not produce any material change 
in the corn, but adds to it something invisible antf t rans¬ 
cendental. 

By the Bhatta view, the Sannipa(dyopakUrakas have 
no distinct apnrvas of their own,—their full effect lying in 
the accomplishment of certain material substances; they have 
thus only visible effects, {see Trantravartika Translation, 
p. 526) and help the final apUrca of the Sacrifice only through 
the aid that they impart to the material fulfilment of that 
sacrifice. But even though the subsidiaries themselves do 
not bring about an apnrva, it is held by tho Bhatta that 
a distinct apttrm does proceed from tho recourse that is had 
to the particular subsidiary. Says the Shastradlpika 
(p. 203)—‘ Niijamldristantu ka!panlyam y tad varamekamepa 
dris tarthuvagha^aniya mTid adristam katpUam. For instance, 
the visible effect, the removal of the chaff, for which the 
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thumping of the corn is laid down, can be fulfilled by many 
ways; and so even though the thumping itself may not pro¬ 
duce an apurva, the choice that the performer exercises, in 
having recourse to the thumping out of the several other ways 
of removing the chaff, does produce an apurm. The reason 
for this is that, according to Kumarila, every V'edic injunction 
must, by its very nature, be related to an apUrva; and as 
the thumping is enjoined , it/* must be related to an apurm 
hut as the action of thumping itself is found to be productive 
of only a visible result, in the shape of the removal of the 
chaff, the apurm to which it is related must, be due to the 
choice of that particular method of removing the chaff, in 
preference toothers; and the real reason underlying all this 
lies in the fact that a Yedio Injunction must lay down a 
Pharma; and an injunction that would not have what it 
enjoins conducive to an apurm , would lose its character of 
‘Injunction of pharma’; and as the action itself is found to 
be conducive to only a visible end, we must accept an apurm 
proceeding from the choice that is exercised; it is for this 
reason that these injunctions have been called ‘Restrictive.’ 

The above view is traversed by the Prabhakam in the 
following manner:—In the case of the thumping of the corn, 
we find that the words of the text enjoining it, the thing 
(the corn) itself, the natureof the thing and the action enjoined, 
—all point to the fact that the only result that can bo 
brought about is the removal of the chaff from the grain. 
Now if over and above this result, an apurm were assumed, 
we would fall into the absurdity of a single action being 
related to, and bringing about, two results. Then as to 
how there can be a Vedic Injunction of that which refers 
to some material substance that already exists,—the expla¬ 
nation is that what the injunction lays down does not refer 
to the mere shape or material form of the corn, but to the ac¬ 
tion of thumping ; and this thumping of the corn in relation to 
the Sacrifice , can not be known by any other means except the 
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injunction; hence the injunction can not be called ‘restrictive*, 
but purely ‘original,’ laying down, as it does, something 
not otherwise known; because what the injunction means 
is that the Sacrifice is to be related to that corn which has its 
chaff removed by thumping ; and the restriction and specifica¬ 
tion of the particular method of removing the chaff is only a 
Secondary purpose served by the injunction, and not itself the 
object of the injunction. This may be thus explained:—If the 
thumping had not been laid down in connection with (and 
as subsidiary to) a certain apurva, (the apurva of the Primary 
Sacrifice),—but simply for the sake of the visible result of 
removing the chaff, which would be all that was meant as 
necessary for the preparation of the cake,—then, inasmuch 
as this visible purpose could have been fulfilled by the tear¬ 
ing of the corns with the nails also, there would be no 
necessity for the thumping ; while, if the thumping is laid down 
in connection with a transcendental result of the .sacrifice, in 
the shape of the apuroa , then, as in view of this injunction, 
the apurva could uot be brought about if any other method 
of removing the chaff wore adopted,—the specification of the 
process becomes necessary ; and thus this specification is only 
the motive of the injunction. And as for the fact of the 
thumping being related to the apuroa, this is not known by 
any other means save the injunction in question; and thus in 
view of this also, the injunction lays down something not 
otherwise known and hence must bo regarded as an ‘ original 
and not a * restrictive ’ injunction. 

Though the Sannipattyopakanka is related to an Apuroa 
(that of the Sacrifice), it does not produce any Apurva of its 
own; as all that the action does is the bringing about 
of something visible;—■<?. g., the removal of the chaff; 
and yet it is a fit object of injunction, as it does, 
indirectly through the fulfilment of the sacrificial performance, 
help in the accomplishment of the final A pure a of that 
sacrifice. That is why such actions have been called 
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' sanmpatfyopakara&a 5 —pUgasmrupe 'em sannipattya tasyft- 
pttrmsi<pjhaiwp(ikurvanfi. This relationship to the Apitrva 
is-ascertained from the proximity of the sentence to the seri- 
tonco laying down the Principal Sacrifice as bringing about the 
npVnxiy and not upon the words of the sentence themselves. 
'Phis explanation is objected to on the ground that, in this 
man, r, as the principal fact of the action (of thumping) being 
related to the ajpurva would not be expressed by the sentence 
tself, the sentence would become practically meaningless. 
Prabhakara’s answer to this objection is that it is not neces¬ 
sary that every Vedic sentence must speak of some purpose to 
be served; it is merely a question of facts ; a sentence that 
does not speak of a purpose cannot bo inside to speak of it. 
Initio. (he case in question, the sentence does not, as a matter 
of fact, become meaningless or purposeless, as it serves the 
purpose of laying down a certain method of doing a certain 
thing; and it is only the connection of this method with the 
apurva (hat, is left to bo implied by the said £ proximity 
and that ’ proximity ’ forms one of the bases of syntactical 
connection is admitted by all philosophers. Thus the Prabha- 
7cam* concludes that,—(1) all S mnipaiPjopakamkas are 
‘ subservient to the apurvi by direct assertion ;„(2) they are 
‘ subservient ’ to the object conducive to the sacrifice (the 
corn) by the nature of their use; (-3) they are 4 subservient ’ 
to the sacrifice which is instrumental in the accomplishment 
ot' tho apuvoa, by virtue of their constituting the material 
offered at the sacrifice. 

As regards the second class of ‘ subsidiary ’ actions, the 
Aradaptikiirakm, these are of two kinds :—(a) That which ful¬ 
fills only in unseen purpose ; and (b) that which fulfills seen as 
well as unseen purposes. To the latter class belongs the 
Payor rata, i. e. , the living on milk alone,—of the saerificer and 
Ins wi| aiming the performance of the Jyotistoma. To the 
f arme r class belong Such actions as are laid down by sentences 
**Prakaranapunchikii, page 20$f. 
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•which they aid i n the final apurva of the >, throu ; 1 l 

to which lattei- f, on that account, they are in] saerilhm, 

‘ subsidiary,’ ■ As such actions do not he' ded as being 
Sacrifice in any perceptible manner,— m the principal 
accepted as ■; producing an Apurva — then if they were not 
they will ha ve been destroyed long bet'o ^ j n as much as 
the final / I pfirva, they would not accord q the fruition' of 
principal si- icrifice. It is for this reason that help to the 
lhabhakav’O' admits of intermediate apurvas rca.v^uch cases 
subsidiaries. >g from 

T1 ieso Apurvas or Niyoyas are expressed by the inj. 
affix itnself; and do not belong to the principal Sacrifice. no tivo 
beinff related to the Sacrificer only through the princp 
sacrifice, these subsidiaries do not stand in need p a ] 
th<^ assumption of the fact of the Sacrificer desiihig son 0 f 
rest rib. This'admission of intermedia te apurvas might gi vk 

rise to the doubt that this result would necessitate a further 
enopiiry and seeking after the method by which these apurvas 
are* to be brought about ; but with, a view to this, the Frabha- 
kara* draws a subtle distinction between the ‘anupheya and 
th'O ( ktirya\— the former bein 0 that which is recognised by the 
ag'ent as something to be brought about independently,by it- 
self-—e. y., the final apurva ; while the latter is that which is 
recognised as to be brought about only for the sake of the 
accomplishment of the former; and as a rule the question of 
details of procedure can arise only with regard to what is 
a/rmHheya, and not with regard to what is karya; and thus 
no question can arise with regard to the intermediate 
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justify a 
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injunction, 
not accept the 
by w? ^h tho t -tii 

sought after only . ,• 

° _ J. 0 .* this law necessitates the assumption 

keryinjuncUo.e^ of by this 

of »„ Lnroa ^-contained, having all ,te needs * an m- 
, . i tied by itself; lienee even the apurva, which 

factors in the bhavana denoted by the nrjunc- 
P^ { !°!rb, has to be got out of every injunction, even of the 
live dpattyopakarakas , — if not with the. action itself, at least 
cfm the Niyama or choice of tho particular method. I ra- 
fwifikara, not accepting this law, takes every injunction a J( long 
i with all that it is found to be related to; and thus the subs idi- 
ary action mentioned in tho injunctive sentence being fonrnd 
to be expressive of the accomplishment of some material, it 
becomes related to the injunction of the principal Sacrifice 
in the following manner:—the apurva, of the principal action 
enjoined by the principal injunction is to be accomplished by 
means of the principal action performed with materials 
brought into existence in accordance with the subsidiary 
action enjoined by the subsidiary injunction; thus there is n 0 
necessity for assuming an apurva for the latter, the o > 
jeofcive of these injunctions resting in the particular materials 
brought into existence according to them, and not in any 
apurva. 


* Nydyamdlt'viutara, p*ge 423, 
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Mbans or Ascertaining Subsidiaries. 

Section (3)— Subsection (2) *. 

Means of ascertaining what is ‘ Subsidiary ’ to What . 

1. The six means of ascertaining what is * subsidiary ’ 
to what are the following :—(1) Shruti or Direct Declaration 
in the Veda;— e.g., There are certain mantras sacred to 
certain deities, which are named ‘ Nimshana Savgaman<t> 

' Aintfrl ’ and so forth ; with regard to these we meet with the 
following declaration in the Vajasaneya Samhitd XII. 66 :— 
* The niveshanasahgamana belongs to the Vasus, and with 
the Aindrl one should worship the Garhapatya fire’; here the 
question arising as to whether the Aindrl mantra is to be 
used in the worshipping of Indra,—in virtue of the name 
‘ Aindrl ’ (‘ pertaining or belonging to Indra ’),—or in that of 
the Garhapatya fire,—in obedience to the aforesaid declaration 
in the Veda;—the conclusion is that the mantra should bo 
used in the worshipping of the Garhapatya fire, and is there¬ 
fore to be regarded as ‘subsidiary' to that worshipping. 
{Mlm.[Su. Ill-—ii—3, 4). 

(2) Tanga ’ or Indirect Implication.—It is laid down 
in the Veda that at the Soma sacrifice, the juice that is left 
after all the offerings have been made, should not be thrown 
away, it should be drunk; in connection with this drinking 
we meet with the mantra —‘ bhaksehi , &c.’ (Taittirlya SamhitU 
3-2-5-1)—called the Bhaksanuvaka ; in regard to this the 
conclusion is that the mantra is to be used, not only in con¬ 
nection with the eating or drinking ,—as the words of the 
mantra directly express,—but also with all those other 
actions without which the drinking would not be complete; 
e.g.y the taking up of the juice in the hand, examining it, 
swallowing it and digesting it, and so forth—all of which 
collectively go to make up the * drinking.’ In accordance 
with this conclusion, the whole of the Bhaksanucu/ca is 
broken up into four parts,—each part being employed with 

• Including Pada iii also. 
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eacli of the four above-mentioned act !; and this is due to the 
indirect implication of all these acts in the act of ‘ drinking. ’ 


(III—ii — 24, 25). 


(3) Vd.kya or Syntactical Connection.—In connection 
with the JyotiMoma we meet with the declaration {Shaiapatha 
Brahmam, 4-4-6-10, and 4-6-17-18)—‘the Tlik should be 
recited loudly, the yajus not loudly ’; the question arises as 
to what is meant by the words ‘ rife ’ and ‘yajus* in this con¬ 
nection? do they mean the Jligveda and the Yajurveda ? or 
the metrical and the prose passages ? In the latter case 
those mantras which are in the metrical form, even though 
they be mantras of the Yajurvedai, would have to be recited 
loudly ; while in the former case, all that appears in the text 
of the Yajurveda would be recited not loudly. The con¬ 
clusion on this point is that the words refer to the two Vedas, 
and not to the passages; and this on the ground that, in the 
earlier part of the passage at the end of which we have the 
direction in question, we meet with the declaration—* Three 
Vedas came into existence, the Kigveda from Agni, the 
Yajurveda from Vayu, &c., &e.’; and as the aforesaid direction 
with regard to the loud recitation of the ‘ Jlik> ’ &c., is a 
continuation of this same sentence, there is a syntactical con¬ 
nection between tho two parts of the sentence, by virtue 
of which it is clear that the words ‘ rik ’ and ‘ yajus * in tho 
latter part of the sentence must refer to the Vedas spoken of 
in the former part; and in accordance with this conclusion, 
the metrical passages occurring in the text of the Yajurveda 
only, cannot be recited loudly (III—iii—i). 

(4) Prakurana or Context.—In the Shrnti* we meet 
With the passages—‘one desiring heaven should perform the 
J)arshapurnam~i$a Sacrifices/—‘ He should perform the Samid 
sacrifice/—‘He should perform the Tanunapat -sacrifice.* 
{Shatapatha-Brahmunu 1*5'3'9); we also find that there is 
no syntactical connection among these three passages, each 
being an independent sentence by itself ; and as such capable 
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of being regarded as the injunction of a distinct sacrifice; 
nor is there anything in the indirect implication of the 
sentences which could indicate any sort of dependence or 
connection of the Samid and Tanunapat sacrifices with the 
Darshapurnamasa. We find, however, that no result is 

mentioned along with the Samid and the Tanunapat, as 

* heaven ’ is along with the Darshaparnamasa ; and wt also 

recognise the fact that being enjoined in the Veda, those 
Sacrifices also must lead to some desirable end ; but at the 
same time no such end is found to be mentioned; all this 
leads to the conclusion that the injunction of these sacrifices 
is wanting in that factor, as without the end to be accom¬ 
plished, no injunction is complete (see above, Sec, 2). Then 
as regards the Darshapurnamllsa, we find that all the 
information that the injunction of that sacrifice affords is 
that—* if one desires heaven he should perform the Darska - 
j purmmasa’, —and it says nothing as to the procedure or 
method to be employed in the performance of that sacrifice; 
and this shows that this injunction also is wanting in one 
factor,—the method or procedure, without which also no 
injunction can be complete. Now then, looking into the 

two sets of injunctions, we find that, if taken together, they 
supply the need of each other, the factor wanting in the 
one being supplied by the other, and vice versa ; that is to 
say, ‘the attainment of heaven’ mentioned in the injunction 
of the Darshapurnamasa becomes recognised also as the 
result to the accomplishment of which the Samid and the 
Tanunapat Sacrifices lend some help ; and that these saeri- 
iices go to form the procedure or details of the Dirskapurm - 
mam. This supplying of mutual need is what has been called 

* Frakarana\ * Context.’ The conclusion thus is that t he 
Samdd and the Tanunapat Sacrifices—called collectively 

* Tray Ujas ’—arc ‘subsidiary’ to the Darshapnrnamasa. In 

this case, the two sets of injunctions cannot be regarded a. a 
single sentence , because there is no syntactical connection 
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among them, —syntactically each injunction being complete 
in itself. (Ill—Hi—lib 

(5) < Krmna ,* or ‘SlhUnaJ Order or Position.— In the sec¬ 
tion of the Parshnpftrnnmilsa we meet, with the titanlm - 
4 You are the missile—may I remain unhurt—may you wound 

and 90 (my enemy),* {Taittift.ya 1-6-2-4), There is 

no direct declaration as to whore this monira is to be used ; nor 
is there anything in the mantra to show, by indirect implica¬ 
tion* how it is to be used. But we find that the throe sacri¬ 
fices-—the Agneya, the Vpamshu and the Anjiusorniya ate 
mentioned in a definite order; and later on wo find three 
mantras mentioned in connection with these three sacrifices; 
and as the three sacrifices are mentioned in a definite order, 
and the three mantras also appear in a definite order, the 
natural conclusion is that the first ol the mantras is to be 
used at the first of the sacrifices, the second with the second, 
and the third with the third. The mantra in question, 
happens to be the second of these, and hence it is 
used at, and is ‘subsidiary* to, the Updmshu Sacrifice. 

(lit .in-.12). 

(6) ‘ Samakhya or Name.—There are many mantras 
mentioned as to be recited by the various priests at the 
performance ci. Sacrifices; no distinct injunctions are found 
as to which mantra is to be recited by whom; but the 
confusion that might otherwise arise under the circum¬ 
stances is averted by the names given to the mantras , such 
as (1) ' hautra indicating that the mantras (rnainlv those of 
the Rigveda) are to be recited by the Hotri priest, (2) 

* adhvdryam,’ the mantras of the \ ajurveda, to be 
recited by the Adhmryu , ( 8 ) * audg&tm,’ the SamZoeda 
mantras to be recited by the Ddyalri. Thus the fa.pt of the 
Jlanira mantra being reci ted by, and hence being * subsidiary* 
to, the Hotri priest is ascertained by the name of the mantra 
(III —iii—13). 
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*L\ ( a ) In a case where there is struggle for supre¬ 
macy between Direct Declaration and Indirect Implication, it 
is the for nor that supersedes the latter. That is to say, 
when we have a Vedic declaration laying down that a certain 
* Subsidiary ’— Mantra for instance,—is to be employed at a 
certain sacrifice, while the words of the mantra itself indicate 
that it is to be employed in connection with another, we 
have to accept the former and reject the latter. The 

principle underlying this supersession is that, in ah matters 
relating to Dharma, nothing can be regarded as authoritative 
except what is laid down in the Veda. In the case of Direct 
Declaration we have it directly stated by the Veda what 
should be done; in the case of Indirect Implication , on the 
other hand, even when its indication is accepted, the course 
of action implied is accepted as authoritative only after, on 
the strength of that implication, a Direct Declaration to the 
same effect is assumed. Ft is for this reason that whenever 
there is difference between the two, the Direct Declaration , 
which, is self-sufficient, accomplishes its purpose long before 
the Indirect Implication can do its own, through the interven¬ 
tion of the assumed Direct Declaration. As an instance 

of this difference and supersession, we have the text—* with 
the Aindri Mantra ons should worship the Garhapatva fire’ 

(Vajasaneya Sam. XI I. 66); this is a Direct Declaration 
laying down the use of the Aindri verse in the worshipping 
of the Fire; ou the other hand wo have the words of the 
mantra itself —* Kudu ca nastdrirasi nendra sashchmi 
dashnse * O Indra, you never harm anyone,—in fact yon 
do good to one who makes offerings to you’ (liigvxfi Sam 
8, 51, 7.)~—imply that the verso should be used in tile 
worshipping of Indra. But before this letter can be accept¬ 
ed as authoritative, wo have to assume, on the strength of 
this implication, a direct injunction to the effect that the 
Aindlri rik should, be med- in the worshipping of Indra; but the 
° Mimdmitd-Sutray III —iii—14. 
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road to this assumption is blocked by the above-mentioned 
Direct Declaration to the effect that the mantra is to be used 
in connection with the worshipping of Agni.* ( b) Indirect 
Implication in its turn is more authoritative than Syntactical 
Connection. In connection with the DarshapUrnamasa we 
find the mantra ,—* Syonante sadanam krinomi ghritasya 
dharaya smevam kalpayami—tasmin sidamrite pratitisthn 
vrlhinam met/ha sumanasyamanah * 0 Cake, I prepare a 
nice seat for thee, with Ghee I make it comfortable! O 
Etsence of Corn, may thou, with a peaceful mind, take thy 
seat upon this ’! ( Taitti—Brahmana S-7-5-2);—here 
the words, as syntactically placed, make, of the two parts 
of the mantra , a single sentence; and this would imply 
that the whole is to be used in the preparing of the Kusha- 
bedding for the Cake. But the words of the two sections 
distinctly imply that the first section of the mantra is to be 
used in the preparation of the bedding , and the second 
section in the placing of the Cake upon it. "What makes 
this latter implication more authoritative than the former 
is that in the case of the former, before we can assume 
the Direct Declaration to the effect that ‘ the whole mantra 
should be used in the preparation of the bedding we have 
to assume the Indirect Implication, by the words of the 
mantra, of the act of preparing ; while in the case of the 
lattor, the Indirect Implication directly leads to the assump¬ 
tion of the necessary Direct Declaration. And thus being 
one step nearer to the necessary Direct Declaration, Indirect 
Implication is regarded as more authoritative than Syntactical 
Connection. t Prabhakara adds one more reason for 
indirect Implication being more authoritative: As to how 
a certain Yajns-mantra is to be employed depends upon 
the useful purpose served by it; what this purpose’ is can be 
learnt,—in the absence of Direct Declarations to the effect,— 

° Bfihali .—pago 78 ft. 
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only from the significance of the words composing the 
mantra ; thus then, the use indicated by the implication o; 
these words is based directly upon what forms the very 
foundation of the usefulness of tho mantra ; the Syntactical 
Connection , on the other hand, indicates tho use of the 
mantra purely on the verbal basis of grammatical construc¬ 
tion afforded by the words, independently of any useful 
purposes served by it. Thus Indirect Implication is much 
nearer to the basis of usefulness than Syntactical Connection, 

(c) Syntactical Connection is more authoritative than Context. 

In the Suktavaka mentioned in connection with the \ 
Da v shapurnam : lsa, wo read—* Agnlsomn vi dam havirajusetum 
...IndrUgnl iclam havirUjusetUm' (Taitii. Bra. 3-5-10-3); as 
this mantra occurs in tho Context of the Darshapurncimuea, 
it would follow from this that on the Amavasyd day, tiio . 
word ‘ agnlsomaa ’ should be dropped, and similarly on the 
PaurnamiUid ay, the word ‘ indragnl' should be dropped. 

But before this is accepted as authoritative, it would be 
neces tary—(1) to assume, on the strength of this Context the 
Syntactical Connection (which is not present) between the 
two sots of words ‘ havirajuse^am ’ and ‘ indragnl. ; (2) to 

assume, on the strength of this Syntactical Connection , 
the Indirect Implication of Indra, &c., by the words of the 
first section of the mantra ;-and (3) to assume, on the 
strength of this Implication , the Direct Declaration to the 
effect that the mantra should be used in making offerings to 
Indra-Agni. On tho other hand, we find that Syntactical 
Connection indicates that tho words have to be retained in 
both cases,—inasmuch as each is syntactically connected 
with the word that follows : and for the acceptance o* fhis 
procedure, as the Syntactical Connection is .already present, 
we have to assume only the Implication of the deities and. 
the Direct Declaration. Thus being one step less removed 
from the ultimate Direct Declaration , Syntactical Connection 

is regarded as more authoritative tha-ai Context. Another 
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roason for this gi ven by Prabh&kara * is that what is indi¬ 
cated by Syntactical Connection is based upon the moaning 
afforded, by the natural construction and interpretation of the 
words of the mantra; while what is indicated by Context 
would, at best, be based upon some construction or inter¬ 
pretation forced upon the words, in view of circumstances 

outside the limits of the Mantra itself. (d) Context is 

more authoritative than Order or Position. Under the 
RujmTiya we find many ‘ principal’ sacrifices, one of which 
is the Abhisechamya ; close upon the injunction of this 
last sacrifice we Had the injunctions of such actions as 
gambling and the like. The proximity of these latter to the 
Abhisecktuya would indicate that the gambling is ‘ subsidiary’ 
to it; whereas the fact that the gambling is mentioned in 
the Context of the .Rdjasuya would indicate it to be ‘ sub¬ 
sidiary * to the Rajasnya; under the circumstances, the 
gambling is accepted as ‘subsidiary’ to this latter. The 

reason for preference is the same as in the preceding 

cases ,—Context being one step nearer to Direct Declaration 
than Order (Position or Proximity). According to 

PrabhSkara,t the Context consists simply in the mutual need 
between a certain act and a mantra; so when the Context 
indicates that the mantra is to be used at a certain sacrifice, 
it is more direct in its operation than Order ; because the 
connection between the action and the mantra is indicated 
by Context , or Mutual Need, directly through the Syntactical 
Connection established, through that, mutual need, between, 
the words of the mant»a and the words denoting the action; 
rrhjle the Order, for establishing such a connection, stands 
m ae<>d of many more intervening factors ; for instance (1) 
the Order indicates the Mutual Need, (2) which indicates t he 
Syntactical 'C!<mnmtion i (3) which last again indicates the 
connection betw een the Mantra and the Act. (4?) Order 


° Brihati —page 79 6. 
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is more authoritative than Name. The mantra, — Shm- 
dkadhvam daivyaya karmane —( TaUti , Sam. TT31)—it 
mot with in the chapter known by the name of Patirodu- 
shika ’; this fact would imply that the mantra is to he used 
in the purification of the Cake ( purodasha ). But the 
mantra is found in close proximity to the mention of the 
SUnnMyya vessels ; —-on the strength of which the mantra is 
used in the cleaning of these vessels. r i be reason for 

this also lies in the fact that Order is one stop nearer to 
Direct Declaration than Name; and also (according to BVa- 
bhakura)* in the fact that while Order is something Vedic 
or Scriptural, the Name is more or less laukika or worldly. 


3. In connection with ‘ Subsidiaries,’ Jaimini (Mira, tin. 
Ill—vii—-18 to 20) raises the question as to whether the 
Sacrifice!- himself is to perform the Subsidiaries also, or it is 
necessary for him to perform the Primary Sacrifice only, the 
Subsidiaries being performed for him by priests appointed 
by him. The conclusion is that he may have the Subsi¬ 
diaries performed by others, and yet, as being the prime mover 
in these actions' also, the results of all actions-—primary' as 
well as subsidiary—will accrue to him. 

The rest of Adhyaya III is taken up by discussions of 
cases of particular ‘ subsidiaries’; such for instance as the 
nature of the * JPrafipafUkarma *; those actions that are men¬ 
tioned only incidentally in the Veda; the duties of the 
Sacrificer, and so forth. 


4. There is an interesting matter in connection with 
Adhyaya III: after Sutra 9 of puda iv, the Tantravdrtika 
has six Sutras that are not found in the BhUsya, There are 
various reasons assigned for this omission (1) The author 
of the Bhusya forgot to comment on these Sutras; (2) his 
comments on these have been lost; (3) lie omitted them as 
they were not of much importance; (4) he did not accept 
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them as haying been written by Jaimini, on the ground that 
the intervention of these Sutras makes it impossible to 
connect Sutra 10 with Sutras 1 to 9, a connection apparently 
intended by Jaimini. This last is the view accepted by 
Prabhakara,* who also omits the Sutras in question, and 
connects Sutra 10 directly with Sutras 1-9. Kumarila, 

on the other hand, regards the Sutras as genuine and makes 
four adhi/caranas out of them. The interception of connection 
between Sutra 16 and Sutras 1-9, lie points out, is nothing 
unusual; as wo often meet with such intercepted connection 
between Sutras, — s. g. Sutra III—iv—38 is connected with 
III—iv—34, even in the presence of an entire adhikarana 
(Sutras 3T»-37) intervening between them. This omission 
of the Sutras by Prabhakara has been noted by later writers 
also,— e.g. by Vnlyaranya in his Vivaranapmmcyasangraha , 
(page 4). It may bo noted that the Bijuvimala also does 

not make any mention of these Sutras; it does not even seek 
to traverse the arguments projfbunded by Kumarila in favour 
of their inclusion. 


Section (4). 

The 1 Motive' of Actions. 


1. After the Principal and ‘Subsidiary” character of 
Actions has been ascertained, we proceed to consider the 
question of * PrayaktV or Motive ; the question dealt with 
being—‘ W hat is it that affords the occasion for a certain 
action ? IV hat is it for whose accomplishment an action is to 
be performed, or a thing to be brought into use” ? This ques¬ 
tion follows upon tlio preceding section, because as a rule it 
is the Principal Action that incites, or provides an occasion 
for, the Subsidiary. There are some actions however for 
which the sole motive or inciting cause is afforded by the 
desirable result; while there are others, not directly accompli¬ 
shing anything desired by the agent, which are yet performed 

9 Brifmti —page 82. 
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for the purpose of helping in the fulfilment of some other 
action that accomplishes something desired by the agent 
Hence the question of the mot ire of an action necessarily 
turns upon the question as to whether the action by itself 
fulfills something in connection with another action ; the 
former would be called ‘purv.sartho' and the latter ' kratvar- 
tha' For this reason, before proceeding with the main 
question of Motive, it becomes necessary to ascertain what is 
meant by actions being 'pur astir tha and 'kratvartha: 

2. The ‘ kratvartha' is that which is laid down as 
making tip the procedure of the bhlvam of a certain enjoined 
action ; that which is laid down for the accomplishment of { 
something pleasing and desirable to the agent being called} 
'■mirmUrthn.' As an instance of the ‘ kraimriha action we 
have the Praytijas, which enter into the procedure of the 
JbciT$Kapurmitws(i Sacrifices,, and do not themselves bring 
about any such result as the attainment of her o n and the 
like. (1) The Barshapaurn*imam Sacrifices end also the 
results accomplished by them belong to the ‘ Purmarthx' 
class, as they fulfill something that is pleasant and desirable 
for the agent; specially as those latter do not accomplish mf? 
thing towards the help of another sacrifice, as the Pray 3 j as 
do for the DarahapBinamtisa. (2) All material substances, 
also their preparations aud purifications, are regarded as 
( kiatvartha 1 even in cases where some reults are mentioned 
as following from tlnsyise of such substances; the mention 
of such results being regarded as i Arthavada (IV.—iii - 1), 
(3) There are certain things that may be regarded as both 
« kratvartha’— and ‘ purmartka ; for instance Badhi is, in one 
place, mentioned only as a material to be offered (where it 
is * kratvartha'), but in another place, it is mentioned as a sub¬ 
stance an offering of which makes the sense-organs of the per¬ 
former efficient (whore it is * puruftirlha.’). (1\—iii—5 to 7), 

The above is one interpretation of the Sutra IV—i—3 > 
by which it is made to provide us with a definition of what 
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is ' pumsartha and * kralvartha’. On the definition of the 
[pur vs art ha? as herein provided, the Rijiivimala (Vol. II, p. 
&C9) makes the following observations :— 

‘ JPurusSrtha cannot he defined as that which brings 
happiness, as this would not include the Nitya actions; nor 
can it be that to the performance of which only a person 
with some desire would be entitled; as this would not apply 
to such acts as Vedio Study and the like. It must therefore 
he defined as that which subserves the Principal Sacrifice and 
the purposes of the agent, by itself , and not through being 
employed in another action, and through this latter aiding 
the Principal Action j—those of this latter kind being 
* kratvartha? 

By a second interpretation, this same Sutra is made to 
declare that the result of actions, which is desired for its 
own sake, and to which inon are, by their very nature, attract¬ 
ed, do not, and need not, form subjects of injunctions ; as an 
injunction only urges one towards something towards which 
he would not direct his attention without such an injunction ; 
to the desirable result tho attention is directed by the very 
fact of its being desirable in itself. 

This intnrpetation of the Sutra , propounded by KumSrila 
as Varnaka 11, is not accepted by the P rabhukara; as we find 
that the Pijuvimala, while accepting all tho other three var- 
nakas (T, 111 and IV) propounded by Kiim&rila, makes no 
mention of the second varnaka. 

By the third interpretation, the Sutra is made to lay 
down the tact that in such cases as—‘the water should as a 
rule be fetched in cups, but in the milking vessel for those 
who desire cattle’—the milking vessel is ‘ pum§artha\ inas¬ 
much as, while the mere act of water-fetching could he done 
by other vessels also, tho particular result, obtaining of cattle, 
could be obtained only if water were fetched in the milking 
vessel. 
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J&jhiSy the fourth interpretation the Sutra declares that t 
‘ar [airing of money is ‘ purusdrtlia, inasmuch as Ik 13 
necessary for livelihood : and it is only because it is t punMudf lia 
—by supplying the means of livelihood and thereby ma. iV 'hS 
living possible,—that the acquiring of money can help ’ the 
performance of sacrifices also; as unless the man hoesg 
cannot perform any sacrifices. 

3. As regards ‘Motive’ that which is ‘purusUrtM 1 ' 
contains its own motive within itself; whereas that wlii ^ 
is ‘ kratvartha ’ would have its motive in that particul «*> r 
action towards whose accomplishment it helps* or of who!; 0 
procedure it forms a part. It is with the Sutra IV i—2 * 
that Jaimini begins to consider in detail the question as 1 0 
what is the ‘ motive ’ of what. We shall cite here only on< ■ 
instance, in order to show the method of reasoning adopted 
Wo have the declaration that ‘ when curd, is put in hot milk 
thero is found the ami/cm (tho solid curdled pieces) which 
is for the Vishvedevas; and the vagina (the liquid let loose 
is for the Vajins’. The question arising as to whetlurj 
it is the Amiksa or the Vajim that forms the motive of he 
action of putting curd into hot milk, the conclusion is that 
it is the former, the latter follows only incidentally. Says 
tho Brihotl (pago 93 b) :— 

•The action is not for the accomplishment of the 
Vajim ,—which is found to be brought about by something 

e l 30j _bore it is the amiksa for the sake of which the action 

is principally done. ’ 


4. The whole of puda i, and also tho greater portion 
of pada ii, contain discussions as to the ‘ motive ’ of actions, 
and towards the end of pada ii, some actions are noted n\ hioh 
have no ‘ motive’, but are performed only for the sake of 
setting aside things that have been used,— e.g., the removal 
of tho horn that, during the Sacrifice, has been held by tho 
Sacrificer in his hand (IV—ii—19). 
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coarse of the enquiry as to the ‘ motive 1 of ac¬ 
tions,; wo find that there are some actions which are enjoined* 
and yot they neither effectively help some other actions, 
nor | load to any desirable result themselves ; such for 
instance is the making of the Juh'ti of leaves. Such an action 
is rcvgarded as purely * hmtvartha ’; and the results mentioned 
a Ion ir with these, — such for instance as the absence of ill-fame 
“~ rr iast be regarded as Arthavada (IV—iii—1). To the 
sat tie category belong also those actions which tend only to 
pti ri )'y certain material substances used at sacrifices; these 
P' irificatory actions, it is argued, render help to the perform- 
a> .100 of the sacrifice, inasmuch as without those purifica- 
t> ons the substances could not be used; and in the absence 
° f the substance, the sacrifice could not be performed. Of 
* the same doubtful character i- the Vinltvajit Sacrifice which 
s enjoined, but neither as part of another Sacrifice, nor as 
in any way helping in the preparation of a material subs¬ 
tance, nor, lastly, as bringing about a desirable result with 
regard to such actions ;—the conclusion is that they must be 
regarded as leading to the universally desirable result, in 
the shape of attainment of heaven, and as such being 
*puru$artha. ’ But this law, called the * Vislwajinnyaya , 
—whereby incases where no result is mentioned, atlain- 
mentof heaven is assumed as the result,—is .applicable only 
to cases where no kind of result is found to be mentioned 
or implied by even supplementary Arthavadas; where any 
such is found, the action must bo accepted as accomplishing, 
and preformed for the sake of, that result. * 

Similarly the Ratrisatra is regarded as leading to 
pratiHha (respectability), which is found to be mentioned 
in an Arthavada passage in close proximity to the injunction 
of that action. The jOarsliajMrnamasa Sacrifices are men 
tioned as accomplishing all that is desirable; thus these 
are ' pvrusUrtho' leading to all these results. But a single 
• Urihat i,—Page 97. 
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performance of these sacrifices can bring about a single result; 
and for each particular result, the performance has to bo 
repeated (IV— Hi -27, 23). As regards those actions whi oh 
are distinctly spoken of as accomplishing results pertaini ng 
to this physical world, the conclusion is that in every cr. se, 
where there may be no obstacle in the way of the ftiiliitut nt 
of the result, the same result should be regarded as i ta 
« motive’; but if in any case there be some insuperable obstacl es 
in the fulfilment of the result, we must accept the actio n 
as bringing about,superphysical results,—thus in either casv o 
they retain their ‘ purusurthet ’ character. The fact is that , 
results are to be regarded as pertaining to another world 
only in cases where it is found absolutely impossible foi 
them to be experienced in this world; e-g., the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of heaven. But as for such results as can 
be experienced in this world —e.g., the obtaining of cattle > 
—there is no ground for regarding them as pertaining to 
any other world than this. There are some actions laid 
down as bringing something desirable, not to tho Sacrificer 
himself, but to his son; e.g., the VlislwHnara sacrifice 
These also are classed as 1 piirusdrtha. ’ 

5. The rest of pdda iii and pdda TV are devoted to 
the consideration of the question of certain Sacrifices being 
subsidiary to other actions, and as such being ‘ krathartha,’ 
To this category belong the Sautramani, the Gambling at tno 
iitijns uya and so forth. 


Section (5). 

The Order of Performance of Actions. 

1. Tn section (2) we had an account of difference among 
actions, which showed that certain actions, being different 
from one another, were to be performed separately; in section 
(8) we gave an account of subserviency, where it was shown 
that certain actions, or things, were to be performed, or 
brought into use, iu connection with certain other actions or 
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thin; gs; in section (4) also, whore we had an explanation of 
the motive of actions, what we have dealt with is something 
to be performed on account of— i. <?.. incited or occasioned 
by- —a certain other action or thing. Thus then, the preceding 
set vtions having dealt with what is to be performed', the pres¬ 
ell t section proceeds to deal with the order in which it is to 
be performed. 

There is a difference of opinion between the Bhdtta and 
tl le Prabhdkara as to whether or not the order comes within 
t 1 ne purview of injunction ; according to the BhcUta * it does 
f orin an object of injunctions ; while according to the Prabha- 
t sara f it cannot do so. The reasoning of the latter is that 
j .n the case of all injunctive sentences, apart from the en¬ 
joined action itself, we should bo justified in accepting that 
alone as the further object of the injunction, without which 
t lus enjoining of the action itself would remain incomplete,’ 
r as a matter of fact, the order of performance does not com© 
mder this category; as whether we perform the action at 
' one time or the other, it would be performed all the same; 
and the purposes of the injunction would be fulfilled; thus 
then, order not being an integral factor in the action, it can¬ 
not as a rule be an obj ot of injunction ; in some cases how¬ 
ever it is the order itself that is enjoined, the action having 
boon enjoined by another injunctive sentence ; for instance, 
the drinking or eating of the sacrificial remnant having 
been enjoined, the order in which the priests have to do 
this drinking is found to be enjoined by another sentence 
vasalkartuh prathamo bhaksah’ —‘One who pronounces the 
syllable Vasat is the first, to drink’ ; such cases however are 
rather rare; as a rule, the injunctive sentence says noth¬ 
ing as to the order ; and oven if it does in a few cases, it does 
so, not by means of the injunctive word, but by sgme other 
word, ending in the past participial affix. 


° A a i/a ni alar i star a V—-i—i. 
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2. There are six means of ascertaining this order 

(1) Direct Declaration , in the Veda itself— e.g. 'The 
Adhmryn should initiate the Brahman after having initiated 
the Master of the House’. (V—i—1). 

(2) The order in which the injunctive texts occur in tho 
Veda; e.g. the Tmmnapat sacrifice is to be performed after the 
Samid sacrifice, because the sentence enjoining the former 
—‘ Tanniuiputam yajati '—comes after that laying down tho 
latter —samidho yajati (Shalapatha B<\ 1-5-3-9). (Mim Su. 
V—i—47). Herein again, the order indicated bv the order 
of the mantras has preference over that indicated by tho 
order of tho injunctive BrUhmana passages. (V—i—16). 

(3) The Use or Purpose,— e.g. tho cooking of tho 
YaviigU is done simply for the purpose of the performance of 
hornet ; consequently that cooking is to be done before the 
homa ; oven though the sentence ‘ yavagum paehati' occurs 
after 'agnihotranjuhoti. (V—i—2). 

(4) The Order of Commencement;— e.g. Seventeen 
animals have to be consecrated for seventeen offerings to 
Prajapati; this ‘consecration’ consists of a series of actions 
done in connection with the animal; the first action of these 
series may be done with any of the seventeen animals got 
together; but when once this commencement has been made, 
the other actions must be done to the animals in the same 
order in which the former action has been done. (V—i—8, 
12 ). 

(5) Position,—In the Jyntistoma sacrifice, tboro are 
three animals to be killed on three different days ; the first 
animal called the * Agntsomlya. ’ is killed on the day preced¬ 
ing the sacrifice (see chap. IV, §67); the second called tho 
*8avanlya’ on the day of the Sutya. or Soma-juice-oxtraction 
(ch. IV, §70), and the third called tho ‘ anubandhya ’ 
or the last or Avabhrilha day. Then there is another 
sacrifice called the ‘ Sadyaska ’ which is a vikriti or 
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modification (i. e. ectype) of the Jijotistoina ; but in 
connection with this sacrifice, it is laid down that all 
the aforesaid three animals are to be killed together on the 
same (lay, i.e., the Second or Sutyti day ; now as the point of 
time, or day, laid down for the killing of all the three 
animals, pertains par excellence to the Savaniya animal (as 
at the Jyotistoma, it is the Savaniya that, is killed on the 
Sutya day)—when the actual killing comes to be done, it is 
tbo Savaniya that is killed first, then the Agnisomiya and the 
Annbandhya, (V—i—13). 

(6) The Order of the Principal,—In connection with 
the JDarsha sacrifice, the subsidiary details of tho Stinnayya, 
are performed before those of the Agucya ; but in spite of 
this, inasmuch as between those two themselves, it is the 
Agrieya that is performed before the Sannayya, —when it 
comes to tho performance of certain subsequent rites, it is 
the rites connected with the Agneya that have precedence 
over those connected with the Sannayya. (V —iv—2). 

8. In the performance of the Subsidiaries, the order 
indicated by the order of the injunctive sentences is regard¬ 
ed as of greater authority than that indicated by the Order 
of Principals (V—i—15). In cases where there is 

none of the aforesaid six means available, any order may be 
adopted. (V—i—3). There is no fixed order among 

a number of Sacrifices performed for the obtaining of de¬ 
sirable results pertaining to this world,—when these do not 
form part of any one Sacrifice, but are performed independ¬ 
ently of one another. When each is independent of the other, 
it may be performed at any time when the Agent happens 
to have a desire for the result accomplished by it* 

(V iii—32). Nor can any definite order be ascertained 

as between the Soma and the Mi Sacrifices* a§ such , as 
while in some cases, the l$ti is dependent upoD the Soma, in 

See Chap IV, § 4. 
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others, it is the other way; so there can be no definite 
order of sequence. (V — iv — 5). 

Section VI— Sub-section (1).* 

Who is entitled to the Performance of Sacrifices? 

1. Having dealt with the Sacrifices and the Order in 

which they are to be performed, we proceed to consider the 
question as to who is entitled to perform them. The 

general principle that presents itself is that, in the case of 
all sacrifices accomplishing definite results, any person who 
is desirous of attaining a particular result is entitled to the 
performance of tin Sacrifice accomplishing that resul’ 
(VI —i—1). To this the most natural exception is that 

oven if a person is desirous of attaining a certain result:, 
if ho is absolutely incapable of performing the Sacrifice 
laid down as accomplishing that result, he cannot be regard¬ 
ed as properly entitled to its performance (VI—i—t, 5.) 

2. Having thus dealt with the most general principle 

and its most general exception, we proceed to consider 
special cases. Women are as much entitled to sacrifices 

as men (VI—i—6), with this exception, however, that the 
recitation of the Vedic mantras cannot bo done by them. 
In the case of married men, neither the man alone, nor the 
woman alone, is entitled to the performance ; it is the two 
together that can perform sacrifices. The Shvdra 

cannot perform any sacrifice, for the simple reason that he 
cannot study the Veda, and as such cannot take an active part 
in any Vedic Sacrifice. Though this reason might be 
regarded as applying, with equal force, to the case of women 
also,—at least in accordance with later authorities,—yet the 
very fact of Jaitnini differentiating the Shudra from the 
woman in this respect would indicate that in ancient times 
women of the first three castes were allowed to study the 
Veda; that this was so is proved by a passage in the 

• Include* algo the subject matter of Adh. VI—p.ida VI. 
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oriktttiSranyaka UpMnisad also. This however would mili¬ 
tate against what Jaitnini puts forward in VI—i—24- as a 
reason for the man, and not the woman, reciting the 
Upasthana and other mantras ; the reason here given is 
‘want of knowlelge of the Veda.’ But this is a reason 
which, in the case of the Shudra, precludes him from all 
sacrificial performance; but not so iu the case of the woman • 
so it would seem that it is only in cases of both husband and 
wife jointly performing the sacrifice, that those mantras are 
to be recited by the husband, and not by the wife. It 

may also be noted in this connection that the Sfi f ra itself 
does not contain any mention of the ‘ want of knowledge of 
Veda’ in the case of women,— as it does in the case of the 
SkUdra (8u. 26, 33); it has only been added by later com. 
mentators, who, by this interpretation, raised for themselves 
the difficulty mentioned above, which they have failed to 
explain .satisfactorily • * there was, in reality, no ground for 
this difficulty in the Sutra itself; it originated with the 
Bhilsya declaring (page 620, lines 20-21) the ‘ Woman as in¬ 
separably connected with Avidya’ (‘ want of knowledge’); 
the reason for this lay iu the fact that later writers could 
not bring themselves to take the same liberal view in regard 
to women that Jaimini had taken. 




3. Of incapacitating circumstances, only two are mention¬ 
ed—( 1 ) want of necessary wealth, and ( 2 ) some disease that 
disables the man. As regards the former, it, is not regarded 
as an insurmountable obstacle, as the poor man can with 
a little effort get together wealth enough for a particular 
.sacrifice. As regards the latter, if the disease is an incurable 
one, the person cannot partake, in any sacrifice; if it 
is curable, he can do so after the cure. (VJ—i —39 t 0 49 ^ 

4. Ihe question as to who is entitled to perform sacrifi- 
cesis dealt with more systematically by Katyayanaf:— 
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In sutra 3 he puts forward the position that all beings— 
animal, human and divine—are equally entitled to the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices. Sutra 4 rejects this view, anti de¬ 
clares that human beings alone can be so entitled ; as it is 
they alone that can perform sacrifices ; the gods cannot do 
so,—the commentator, Karka, adds,—-because they have all 
their desires already fulfilled, and do not stand in need of 
anything which they would seek to accomplish by means of 
sacrifices; and also because apart from the gods themselves, 
there are no ‘deities’ to whom they could flanke offerings; 
the Baksasas and PiskUchas cannot perform sacrifices, as 
they are, by their nature, impure, and as such unfit ior 
sacrificial performances; nor can animals do it ; as they aio 
devoid of the requisite Vedic knowledge. 

There are however certain exceptions. Those are men¬ 
tioned in Sutra 5 Sacrifices cm not be performed by one who 
has one or more limbs wanting, who is devoid of Vedic know¬ 
ledge, who is sexless, or who is a shftdra. These exceptions, 
Karka adds, are implied in the ‘incapacity mentioned in 
the preceding sutra ; for instance, one who has no legs can¬ 
not perform tire walking involved in the ViJtmkrama, * tho 
blind cannot do the ‘aoe/csam' or ‘examination’ of the ghee, f 
the dumb cannot recite the mantras-, and a sacrifice in which 
these details would bo absent would be much too deficient 
to deserve the name. One who is devoid of /edic know¬ 
ledge is not entitled to any performances, because he does 
not know how it is to be done. The sexless person is not 
entitled, because the Scriptures have declared him to be 
‘impure’ by his very nature. The shudra also is not entitled. 
On this point, both the sutra and tho commentary are silent ; 
they do not put forward any ‘reasons’ m support or this 
exception. Sutra 6 declares that the Brahman a, the Ksattriya 
and the Vaishya alone are eu titled Jo- sacrifices,—be caus e 

* Mentioned in Shatapatha Brii. 1-1-2-13 ; 6-3-2-10 ; 6-6 4-1. 

+ Ibid. 1.3.1.18. 
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of declarations in the Veda to this effect’; the Veda, the 
commentator adds, has laid down the ‘consecration of fire* 
as to be done by the three higher castes only; and as no 
sacrifices can be performed without!consecrated ’ fire, this 
precludes the shudra altogether. KatySyana does not, like 
Jaimini, exclude the shudra merely on the ground of ' want 
of knowledge’ ; as this absence would exclude the ignorant 
Brahmana just as much as the ignorant Sbufira ; and also 
because, if that were the sole reason, it would exclude women 
of the higher castes also, as pointed out above. Sutra 7 
distinctly lays down that women aro as much entitled to the 
performance of sacrifices a3 men ; specially as it is found 
that the Veda lays down directions for the ‘ initiation ’ of 
the saerifieer as well as his wife— 1 the; former being 
initiated with the mekhalU and the latter with the y ok fra 
(Sutra 8). Though such is the liberal view taken by Katya- 
yana, Kurka could not resist the influence of the later age ; 
he has added that women aro entitled,—but only as accom¬ 
panied by their husbands, and nob independently by them¬ 
selves ; he bases this qualification upon a latter Sinriti text 
which declares that ‘ there is no independent sacrificing for 
women.’ Fie appears to have lost sight of the fact that the 
man also is not entitled to the performance of sacrifices, apart 
from his wife—in view of the declaration, ‘ yat kartavyam 
tudmaya saha.’ In Sutras 11. and 12, Katyayana takes ac¬ 
count of those Vedic declarations that speak of the • Hathakrira 
and the ‘ Nisfldasthapafi ’ as entitled to the ‘consecration 
of fire’; ‘ Rathakarn ’ is the name given to one who has 
his mother born of a Shudra mother and a Vaishya father, 
and his father is born of a Vaishya mother and a Ksattriya 
father ; the Commentator remarks that for such a person, the 
‘consecration of fire ’ is only for the purposes of his purifica¬ 
tion, and not for that of sacrificial performances. The 
Nisudnsthapati, the NistUla chief, is entitled to a particular 
jsn sacrifice which is performed for the preservation 0 f 
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cattle ; but this is to be performed in the ordinary , and not 
in the ‘consecrated’ fire, {Sutra 14). 

5. The sixth pada of adhyaya VI deals with the subject 
of persons entitled to the performance of Satras * The 
Satra differs from an ordinary sacrifice in that—(1) it cannot be 
performed by one man, (X — vi— 4-5 to 50 ; and X—vi--59 to 
(}0), —and (2), all priests are from among the * Sacrifices them¬ 
selves (X— vi—51 to 58). For this same reason, the services 
of the priests at the Satra are not ‘bought’ or ‘exchanged’ 
for any promised ‘fee* (X-ii -35 to 38); and the gift ol ‘a 
mare, or a slave girl or a cow’, that is laid down m connection 
with the Sarasmta hti (which forms part of the ‘procedure* 
of the Satra) must be regarded as fulfilling a transcendental 
result, and not the ordinary result of such gifts, which has 
been shown (X— ii— 22; to consist in the priests being won 
to service. (X —ii—44). If one of the Sacrifices at the 
Satra should happen to die during the performance, his 
bones are to be kept wrapped in deer-skin; and his phice 
taken up by a person nearly related to him; and at the 
end of a year, the Sacrifices should perforin, for the sako of 
their dead partner, a special sacrifice called the ‘ Samvatsara - 
yaga' (X— ii —47,48). 

All the (seventeen) persons undertaking the oafra 
should belong to the same Brahmana sub-class ic. they 
should all be followers of the same ‘ Kalpasutra ’ (VI—vi— 1 
toll). But in the KdUyayajna, it is permissible for the 
King and his priest to belong to different ‘ Kalpas .’ (Siu 
12—'45). Ksattriyas and Vais hy as cannot perform 

Satras, to which Brahmanas alone are entitled; and of these 
also, only those who belong to the Vtshvamitra Qotra , and 
of these last, only such as are guided by the same * Kalpd 
(Su. 16-26). All persons partaking in the Satra must he 

regular performers of the Aynihotra u. 27—32). To 

the Samdhem however, all ‘dyijas’ are equall y entitled 


i. nv a discussion as to the ‘result’ of Satras, see below, Sec. 6, Sub-sec. 3. § 1. 
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(Su. 36 39), The 'Tv.hu and the other implements used at 

the Satra should be kept common among all the sacrifices, 
and none should belong exclusively to anyone person; as 
if it did, then, if the person to whom it belongs were to die, 
he being an Agnihotrin , all his sacrificial implements would 
have to be burnt along with his body; and thus there would 
be a discrepancy in the sacrificial performance, for want of 
tho implement thus burnt. (Su. 33-35). 

6. To the performance of the ‘ Vishvajit ’ only such 
persons are entitled as can afford to give 1200 pieces of 
gold. (VI—vii—18 to 20). 


Section (>—Sub-section (2).* 

Curtain Miscellaneous Questions in regard to Sacrifices. 

1. In the above connection, Jaimiui treats incidentally 
of certain other matters, related to the main question of 
persons entitled to sacrificial performance. For in¬ 
stance, in Sutras 1 and 2 he raises the question of _ 

sacrifices performed by a number of persons (generally 3 7), 
and not by only one person. The question is whether the 
result of such communistic sacrifices accrues to each person 
severally or to all of them collectively. The conclusion is 
in favour of the former view, for the reason that, even 
though acting only in the group, each of the group is as 
much a Sacnficer’ as any single Sacrificer; and as results 
are said .to accrue to the ‘ Sacrificer,’ it is only natural that it 
should accrue to each and every person that is a * sacri¬ 
ficer,’—no matter whether he be so alone or in a group. 
Says Prabhakara $— 


The conclusion indicated by the Scriptures is that 
eaC't one of the group is an independent Sacrificer.’ 


0 Including also the matter of p&da viii. 

t Dealt with in Shatapatha Br. Ill and IV; and Mira. 8u. Adh. VI, pSda vi 
p. 112b* ‘ 
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Then there arises the question as to whether or not 
such collective performance is possible in the case of the well- 
known sacrifices of the parshapTirnamasa and the like. The 
text laying down the iDarshapuriiamusa uses the injunctive 
verb in the singular number —•* yajeta hence the conclusion 
is that these sacrifices must be performed by a single Sacri- 
ficer. (VI — ii —8 to 12). 

In regard to the Sacrifices laid down as bringing about 
visible results—cattle, rain &c., —when the Sacrifice has been 
once begun, it must be carried to its end, even if the result 1 
desired should happen to be accomplished before its comple¬ 
tion ; as the Veda deprecates all unfinished acts, and 
prescribes expiatory rites for leaving sacrifices incomplete ; 
and also because learned men decry men who begin a certain 
act aud do not carry it to its end.* (VI—ii—13 to 15). 
But this rule does not apply to such purely worldly acts as 
the building of a house ; because the aforesaid deprocation of 
unfinished acts is based upon the consideration that when a 
sacrificial performance has been begun, an expectation of 
recei ving offerings has been raised in the mind of the deities 
concerned; so if the prescribed offerings were not 'made, 
it would be a breach of promise. Such is not the case with 
purely worldly acts ; specially as the aforesaid depre¬ 
cation is based upon the fact that the Veda prescribes 
expiatory rites for unfinished sacrifices — which could not 
apply to the worldly acts. (VI —ii—Id to 18) ( Brihati p. 
118 b). 

2. "With regard to the prohibited acts,—such as the 
dating of K ilanja, —there arises the question as to whether 
or not the prohibition—‘ one should nor eat the Kalanja ’ — 
is to be regarded as a positive injunction of taking a vow 
never to eat the Kalanja, just like the vow of the Brahma- 
charin not to look at the rising sun,—thereby making this 


* Briliatl. p, 113b. 
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intj of the void , a dharma leading to Heaven 
(bv the ‘Viahvajit Law’ enunciated under Mim. &'u. 
IV—jii— 10 ). * The reason in favour of the view that the 

sentence should be taken in the sense of prescribing a 
positive action, is that, all injunctive verbs laying down 
actions for the fulfilment of something desirable for the 
agent, the prohibitive sentences also,—which are in the 
form of injunctions, —must bo regarded as laying down 
something to bv, done ,—a mere avoidance in this case,—which 
would fulfill some desirable end’,—says Prabhakara. * 
The final conclusion however is that such prohibitions can 
not be treated on the same level as the prohibition of the 
looking on the rising sun, &c., the reason given being that 
in the prohibition—* na kalahjambhaksoyef ,—the negative 
word must be taken as enjoining the negation or cessation of 
that act t of eating, —and not any positive act; all injunctions 
of positive acts lay down something to be done; but the 
sentence iu questiou does not prescribe any thing to be done; 
therefore it can not be regarded as the injunction of a 
positive act. Nor would such a prohibition be entir. ly 
purposeless; as it would serve the useful purpose of saving 
men from the troubles of hell which would be their lot if 
they ato the Kalahjn. This interpretation saves us from 
the necessity of assuming a result for the avoidance (by the 
‘Vishvajit Law’); it is one who fears hell that is entitled 
to the cessation from the eating of Kalahja, and not ono 
who desires heaven. For these reasons, Prohibitions can 
not be regarded as leading to any desirable results; they 
must be regarded only as saving from undesirable ones 
and from this it follows, as a necessary corrollary,Tliat that 
which is prohibited leads to undesirable results. It may 
bo argued, here that the syntactical argument, based upon 
the connection of the negative particle with the Verbal 
root, applies with equal force to such prohibitions as ‘ one 




• BriTi&fi —p.— 113 b. 
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should nob look at tiro rising sun’; and yet these latter have 
been taken (IV—i—3 to t>) as laying down, the positive act of 
taking the vow not to do the act mentioned—such vow 
leading to a desirable result. There is however a great 
difference between the two cases. These latter prohibitions 
are found to bo prefaced by the words 'atha vratam’ —‘now f 
then a few observances to be kept by the Bra broach arm*, 
—and then follow the prohibitions of certain acts ; these 
prefatory words distinctly show that the prohibitions are not 
prohibitions of acts loading to undesirable results, but they 
lay down the desisting from certain specified actions,—this 
desisting constituting an observance, bringing about desirable 
results; they say nothing as to any undesirable results pro 
ceedingfrom the prohibited acts; specially so because the 
looking cm the sun is nowhere spoken of in the Veda as sinful, 
and as such leading to undesirable results. In th case of the 
prohibition of the eating of Kttlthija, on the e ' i' hftn I, we 
do not find any such prefatory words; hence the prohibition 
necessarily implies that what is prohibited is so because 
it brings about undesirable results. 

As for the duties laid down for the Brahmackgrin, — 
such as approaching the Preceptor, studying under bin j 
and so forth,—the conclusion is that these duties become 
binding, not upon all men, but only upon those of the higher 
castes who are entitled to Vedic Study; and upon these also, 
not as soon as they arc born, but only when their Upawyana 
has been performed (VI —ii—21, 22); and those duties 
continue binding, not indeed throughout life, but only during 
the time specified for the purpose ( Brihaf p. 118). 

3. The performance of the Agnihotra being laid down 
as lifelong, —the question avisos as to whether this means thn*j 
throughout his life,—at all points of time, from morn tilt 
eve—the man is to be performing the Agnihotra, and hence 
doing nothing else; or that the performance is to bo only 
at stated times ,— e. g. some offerings in the morning, and 
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one in the evening. The conclusion is that the perforraamco 
is not be continued incessantly through day and night; 
because in connection with the acts laid down as making up 
the Agrdhotra, it is distinctly declared that some are to be 
performed ‘in tho morning’ and some ‘in the evening.’ 
Hence the expression ‘ throughout life ’ — ■' yavajj'ivam ’ — 
must mean on all mornings and evenings during one’s earthly 
existence. (VI—ii—23 to 26). Similarly with the 
Jfarshapurnamttsa, these also are laid down as ‘lifelong’; 
but the offerings are to be made only on the New Moon 
and the Full Moon days. Three duties have been laid 
down as calculated to pay off the three kinds of debts :—(1) 
the performance of sacrifices whereby debts owing to the 
Gods are paid; (2) Vedic Study —paying off debts owing to 
the llisis; and (3) the begetting of children — whereby debts 
,o the Htris are paid. These acts may be supposed—on the 
basis of the ‘Yishyaj it Law’—to be prescribed as leading 
to certain desirable results ; and as such the idea would be 
that only those persons are to perform these actions who 
may be desirous of attaining that result; and of these also, 
only JSruhmanas ; inasmuch as the actions are prescribed along 
with such others as the Soma and other Sacrifices which are 
meant for Bralunams only. But the conclusion is that 
all these actions are necessary duties and as such, to be 
performed by all persons of the three higher castes—irrespect¬ 
ive of any desire for results. (Vl-ii—31). 

4. In Padti viii, wo have certain minor sacrifices dealt 
with. In regard to the Ghaturhotra Roma, it is stated that 
only such persons are entitled to its performance as are not 
Agnihntrins for such persons therefore the * sacrificial fire’ 
could not be the regular Agnihotra fire ; it must only be 
that fire in which have been poured the libations in connec¬ 
tion with the Upanayana. ( VI—viii— II to 19). ' Similarly 
the sacrifice performed by the Sisada chief must be offered 
in the ordinary fire; as in his case, there is neither the 
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Agnihotra nor the Upandynna fire (Su-20—21). So also 

tho AvaJcirnl offering is to be made in the ordinary fire, as 
this is an offering that is to be made by the JBrahmachUrin, 
for whom the regular Agnihotra fire is not possible ; as this 
can be ‘ laid ' only by ‘ the husband and wife ’ together, and 
the JBrahmaeharin has no wife. 

5. All religious performances, connected with the Cods, 

.~such as the Ohudalcarana, the (Jpanayana and the like,— 

should be performed during the ‘Northern Solstice’ of the 
Sun ; and then also only during the brighter half of the 
mouth. (Su. 23, 24). 

6. In connection with the 'Jyotistoma, the Payovrata 
(living upon milk) by the Saerificer and his wife should be 
kept in all cases, and not only when milk is tho material 
offered, (Su. 28). For Agni-Soma the only animal 
that can be offered is the goat. (Su. 30—42.) 

Section (6) —Subsection (3.) * 


Capability of Sacrificed. 

1. The question as to whether or not a person is entitled 
to the performance of Sacrifices naturally leads to tho 
enquiry as to whether or not he is able to perform them ; and 
in course of this wo have to consider the chances of a man 
completing the undertaken Sacrifice under difficulties of sorts, 
and so forth. 


In regard to the JDarshapUrnamasa, the Agnihotra and 
other such necessary and life-long performances, if is held 
that, in case one is not capable of performing all their 


• Including pddas iv and v also. The only MS. of the Brihatl that has been 
available closes with Adh. VI, pdda ii ; consequently henceforward we shall not be 
in a position to give any references to Prabhakara’s own work—and as to what is pu 
forward here is the actual * Prabliakara ’ view, the sole authority that we have s» 
an indirect one : as Prabhakara, as a rule, agrees with the Bhasya in it^ apparentt 
interpretation ; all poiuts where there is the slightest difference are noted in the 
Al'indnisanydyamdldvisfara. On some points however we have the direct authority 
of the Prakarariapanehika. 
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detailed subsidiaries, be need perform only the Principal 
Sacrifice in full, and omit the minor subsidiaries ,—but only 
in case he is absolutely and really incapable, beyond all 
help. (VI—in—1 to 7). This however applies only to 

the case of the necessary ( nitya ) actions; in the case of 
Kamya actions—those performed with a view to certain 
desirable results,—the entire procedure has to be gone 
through scrupulously; as even the slightest omission 
would weaken the force of the action, which, would be so 
far incapacitated to bring about the desired result. (VI— 
iii.—8 to 10). 

With regard to the materials of the Sacrifice, it some¬ 
times happens that the Substance that has been prepared and 
got ready for the offering gets spoilt or spilt or otherwise 
rendered unfit for use; and in such cases, even in the 
middle of the performance, if one of the prescribed 
substitutes of the substance is, available, and is used in the 
remaining offerings,—that does not spoil the sacrifice in any 
way (VI—iii—11 to 17). Bub the substitute must be some 
thing similar to the original; for instance, the yava for the 
vrihi (Su. 27.) If however another supply of the ori¬ 
ginal substance is available, this must have preference 
over all substitutes (Su. 35.) But in no case can 
wo substitute a substance the use of which, is prohibited,— 
such substances for instance, as the mam, the chanaka and 
such other substances, called * ayojnlya,’ ‘unfit for sacrifices. 
In the case of the offering of cakes, if in the baking, it should 
get spoilt or burnt, another cake is permitted to be used, but 
only after certain expiatory rites have been performed 
(VI—iv—17 to 21). If the fire is extinguished, it should be 
kindled again, with all the due rites of the Agnyadhana. 
(VI—iv—26, 27). 

Though substitutes are allowable in the case of sub- 
id nces, it is not so in the case of Deities or Mantras; if these 
happen to be wrongly named or , recited, that performance is 
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spoilt, and cannot be remedied. (VI—iii—18,19). Lastly, 
as regards the Sacrifices if any tiring happens to him that 
disables him from taking part in the performance, then the 
action fails entirely, no substitute being allowable for the 
Sacrificer (VI—iii—21). In the case of Satras how¬ 

ever, where there are a number of Sacrificers, if one happens 
to bo disabled, his place can be taken by another; tlie reason 
for this is that in the case of Satras, all Sacrificers take part 
in the performance, not only as ‘sacrificers’ or ‘masters,* 
but also as ‘priests’ (there being no other officiating priests 
at the Sutra ); and as oven duringthe performance, a change 
of priests is permissible, the Sacrificer, who has been also 
acting as a ‘priest,’ can, on that account, be replaced 
(Sit. 22). But such a substitute Can be regarded as a 
‘ Sacrificer’ only for the purpose of making up the prescribed 
number ‘ Seventeen and ho does not partake in the result. 
(StL 23). The real reason for this exception to the 

general principle of tho non-replacement of Sacrijiccrs 
appears to lie in expediency ; in the case of a single Sacrificer, 
his incapacity spoiling the performance, this failure as 
pertaining to himself would be easily allowed ; but in the 
case of Satras, there being seventeen ‘ Sacrificers,’ if only 
one of them happens to be disabled during the performance, 
tho other sixteen would not. bo willing to forego the elaborate 
Sacrifice and its much coveted result; and further, as there 
was a greater likelihood of one out of the 17 being disabled, 
some latitude had to be allowed in this case. In case any 
one of the persons taking part in, a sacrifice should v, ish to 
go away after the performance has been begun, he may do 
so ; but he should have to perfom the Visf&ajit sacrifice in 
expiation of his failure. (VI—v—25 to 27). 

2.* In puda iv, we find two adhikaranas devoted to the 
‘Eating of Remnants.’ It having been laid down that, of the 
substances offered, if something is left, the remnant 


SeoChap. IV, § 75. 
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should not be thrown away, it should bo eaten,—this ‘eating 
of the remnant’ being regarded as a s pru tipattikarman ’; the 
question arising as to who should eat it, the conclusion is 
that the priests should do it (VI—iv—4 to 9), — those who 
have taken part in the offerings and libations, as well as 
those who have helped in the extracting of the Soma-juice (Su. 
24, 25). But the Soma-juice can be eaten by the Brahnana 
only; for which the principal reason is that all priests must 
be .Brahmanas (XII— -iv —42 to 47); and every eater must 
eat out of the cup named after himself (III—v — 22); it 
naturally follows that a BrUhmana alone can eat it. The 
Sacrifider also being entitled to the eating of remnants, if 
he is a Brahmana, there is no difficulty ; but if, as in the case 
of the Soma sacrifices, he happens to be a Ksafyriya, instead of 
tlie remnant of the Soma-juioe, they give him in its place, a 
preparation of Vata-seeds mixed with curds (III— v — 23). 
But in case the remnant gets spoilt, or rendered inedible, 
it should be thrown into water (VI— V' —48). k , after 

the priest has eaten it, he should vomit it, he has to make an 
offering of the S 'omendra-charu, as an expiatory rite 
(III— iv—38). 

8. JPada 5 deals with certain mishaps. For instance, 
the JDarsha sacrifices are to be performed on the day that the 
moon is entirely invisible ; if, however, by miscalculation 
of dates, the sacrifices are commenced on a wrong day,— and 
the moo a becomes visible after the materials have been duly 
prepared,— then, these materials need not bo thrown away, but 
they should be offered to some deity other than those 
prescribed for the Darsha", and the details of the Barsha 
itself begun over again on the proper date (VJ. —v— 1 to !)). 

4. From Siitta 28 onwards, the subject of Initiation 
is taken up. In connection with the Darshajmrnamasa 
the number of initiations prescribed are various— 1, 2; 3, 4, and 
12 ; and the conclusion according to Shabara is that in all 
Cases there should be 12 initiations; bat according to 
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Kumarila, the exact number depends upon the option of tho 
Sacrifioer, so far as the X)%rshapvrnamasa itself is concerned ; 
but at the JDvadashaha Sacrifice, they must be 12. (VI- 
y—28). 

From tho day that the Initiation for the Soma Sacrifice 
begins, either on the fifth or the seventh or the eighth day, 
there is the extraction of the juice * ,—this day being on 
that account called the ‘ Sutyaha.’ On the same day there 
is also tho ‘ bath but if for some reason the bath is post¬ 
poned, then the duties of the Initiate,—such c.g. as the 
making of no gifts—continue to be incumbent on him, 
until the bath has been performed , as it is tho bath that 
forms the concluding item in the Initiation. (VI—v— 
38, 39). 

The rest of pUda V deals with mishaps in connection 
with the moving of the priests out of the Havirdhana. It is laid 
down that they should go out in a fixed order, each holding the 
end of the cloth worn by one in his front +. If this order 
happens to be broken, certain expiatory rites have/ to be 
performed (VI - v—49 to 56). 

Section 6 — Sub-section 4. / 

The Vishvajit Sacrifice. 

1. The whole of padd vii is devoted to^ the considera¬ 
tion of certain details in connection with the Vishvajit 
Sacrifice. This sacrifice can be performed only by such Der- 
sons as can afford to give 1200 gold pieces, which is the least 
that can be meant by the ‘ sarvnsvu ’ (all one’s belongings) 
which is the prescribed * fee ’ in connection with th's sacrifice 
(Su. 18—20). In this connection, it is further laid down 
that when the Veda enjoins the giving away of all one's 
belongings at this sacrifice—by ‘all belongings ’ hmo are 
meant only the riches of the Sacrifice^ and not such things 
as his parents, for instance (Su. 1 -2) ; but of the ‘ riches ’ 

0 Chapter IV, §70 el. tea. 
t Ch. IV, §73. 
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also no landed property is to be given (Su. 8), nor horses 
(Su. 9), nor such slaves as may be actually in attendance 
upon the master (Su. (»). Where the Veda speaks of 
the giving of ‘immeasurable riches’, any number beyond 
1000 (of gold pieces, presumably) is intended (Su. 28-25), 
Similarly, where ‘ 100O years ’ are spoken of as ‘ the period 
of the Fishvajit’, it is 1000 days that are meant. (Su. 31- 
40). 

Section (7).“ 

Transference or Extended Application of Details. 

1. Tiie first six adhyayas have dealt with what has been 
called ‘ fipadesha ’—the Direct Mention, or Indirect Implica¬ 
tion, of what is required to be done, in connection with Dharma, 
The seventh adhyaya takes up the subject of ‘ Alidexha, ’— 
Transference, or Extended Application, of certain details from 
One action to the other. There are many sacrifices with 
regard to which the Veda does not prescribe all the necessary 
details; but lays down simply that * Such and such a sacri¬ 
fice is to be performed in a manner similar to such and such 
another’;— -e. g. with regard to the Im Sacrifice, after having 
mentioned vjiat is peculiar to it, the texts declare—* the rest 
is like the Skyfna sacrifice.’ In. such cases the Shyona would 
be called the * PyaJcriti-yTiga, ,’ the Archetype , ‘original Sacri¬ 
fice,’ and the Isu . the corresponding * Vikriti ’ or * Modifica¬ 
tion’ or the IJctype. The transference then, of the details of the 
* Archetype ’ to the ‘ Ectypo ’ is what is called * Atidesha — 
defined as * that by which the details of performance are 
transferred, or extended, from one archetype to other sacri¬ 
fices similar to it’...(quoted in the Mimlmsfirryamalaaistara, 
p. 374); the definition given by the jPrafcarampanchika (p. 
227) is that it is ‘that through which the Ectype becomes 
connected with the details of the Archetypal Sacrificeit 

* Including adhy&yjt VII and VIII. 
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goes on to add that * the extension of the details of one 
sacrifice to another,—when there is no incongruity in such 
extension—is called Afidesha. 

2. Before proceeding with the main subject of 
Transference, Jaimini pauses to consider a question, upon the 
consideration whereof the enquiry into Transference de¬ 
pends;—viz. The Prayaja Sacrifices which are mentioned 
as the ‘subsidiary details’ of the l)arshapurmmasat ,— are 
these ‘ subsidiaries ’ laid down for this latter sacrifice only, 
or for all Sacrifices ? This enquiry becomes necessary at 
this stage, because if the details laid down in one section are 
intended bv the Veda for all Sacrifices, than those details 
belong as much to one Sacrilice as to the other; that is to 
say, the details laid down in the Shyena Section belong as 
much to the Isu Sacrifice as to the Shyena ; and thus the 
details belonging equally to all sacrifices, by Direct Declara¬ 
tion, there would be no need for any * transference’; in fact 
there would be no such thing as 4 transference’; but in case 
the details mentioned in connection with one sacrifice are 
intended by the Veda to belong to only a few sacrifices, then 
those sacrifices to which they do not belong, and which 
have no details of their own, would bo wanting in those 
details ; and for the supplying of this want they would be 
dependent upon those sacrifices to which the details belong 
directly; and in this case alone, the former would be the 
‘ ectii/pe ’ of the latter; and then alone would there be an 
occasion for considering the question of ‘ transference’ of 
details (dealt with under adhydyas VII and VIII), as also 
those of Vha (Adh. IX) and Badha (Adh. X) 

3. The question of the details of the Barshapurnaniasa 
belonging to all sacrifices or to only a few, turns upon the 
question as to whether the performance of the details is simply 
for the sake of accomplishing sacrifices, or for that of bringing 
about nnapurva ; because, in the former case, as all sacrifices 
are equally ‘ sacrifice,’ what are mentioned ‘ for accomplishing 
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sacrifices’ would be related equally to all Sacrifices; 
while in the lattor case, they would be related to only one 
definite a puma ; and this one a puma could not but be the one 
mentioned as following from the Sacrifices in whose connec¬ 
tion the details are mentioned ; as it is only of such Sacrifices 
that the details are ‘anga’ or * subsidiary’—as explained in 
adhyaya III; and thus the details would belong directly only 
to these sacrifices, and could be connected with other 
sacrifices only by ‘ transference.’ 

The conclusion on this point is that the details are 
related to the apTirva ;—(1) because between the op'tirva 
and the sacrifice in general, it is the former that is the 
predominant factor, inasmuch as it leads directly to 
something desirable, while tho mere * Sacrifice’ in general 
does not, independently by itself, bring about anything 
desirable ; and (2) because it is only by such interpretation 
that the requirements of ‘ Context’ are fulfilled,—the details 
being connected with that sacrifice in whose * Context’ they 
are mentioned. In the other case, no significance could 
attach to ‘Context.’ (VII—i—1 to 12). 

4. Before taking up the special cases of c Transference,’ 
we shall offer a few observations on the general character of 
‘ Transference’. At the very outset, it has to be noted 

that we have Transference, not only of actions or procedure 
of action , but also of other sacrificial details,, materials and 
so forth; says tho Pr<>karrtapaiichikU :—‘ Atideshah praka- 
asya dkarrn&nUnehaiva yvjyate —‘there is transference of (he 
procedure of action as also of the accessory details’—(p. 227, 
shl. 13); it is only of the result that there is no transference 
(VIII —i— 20 to 22). The only rule in regard to transfer¬ 
ence is * the ebtype is to bo performed in the same man¬ 
ner as the original archetype,' — e. g. the ‘ Sara, ya' sacrifice 
is to performed in tho manner of the - Agneya,' the ‘ Im ’ 
like the ‘ Shyena,' and so forth; what is meant by this 
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is that all those details and accessories for the performance 
of the Jm, which are not directly laid down specifically as 
to be employed at it, are to be brought in from the &'hyena. 
It. is true, as the Prakaranupaiichika remarks (p. 226) that 
the first of the details that come up for Ircvnsference are the 
procedure) but that is not all; if the offering material is not 
laid down, we have to bring in that material; and so also any 
accessory that may be found wanting. Nor does this in any 
way militate against the first adhikarana of adhyaya X; as 
there we have the denial of the * transference ’ of only such 
details of the archetypal sacrifice as have had their purposes 
entirely fulfilled, and which, on that account, could serve no 
useful purpose i n the ectype ; similarly under V—i—19, we 
have an instance of the details of the archetype not being 
transferred to its eetype, in virtue of Direct Declaration, 
whose authority is above everything, —also above the general 
law with regard to the transference of the details of the 
archetype to the retype. Thus then, the ‘ Transference’ being 
due to the needs of the sacrifice, the need or motive that 
prompts this ‘ transference’ may lie either in some transcen¬ 
dental result expected out of what is transferred, or in some 
purely visible result, expected to bo accomplished better by 
what is transferred than by any other means. (Prakarampari- 
chikd p, 227, shl. 13). The question then that we have to deal 
with here is—in what cases is this ‘transference’ possible 
or desirable ? and in what cases is it not so . J It is on this 
question that the whole of the second part of .Jaimini s kutras 
(Adh. VII—XIF) tun: ‘ that is why it is taken up here. 

5. ‘Tra Tlsf eronce’ is readied and controlled by—(1) 
Prakarum Context), and (2) Mana (Position). For instance. 
—(1) a certain Sitcrifico will have ’f -3 details transferred to 

another only if th>. two are fo v un< ^ enjoined hide V’.me 
context; this is the reasc• - ’ A ,details the Shyena 


are transferred to the Isu, anu no 


) 


-a’ 
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‘ Transference that which occupies the * position’ of the 
7)r:vatn or Deity at the original sacrifice is to take the same 
1 place’ when transferred to the ocher sacrifice; what appears 
in the-former as the offering material is to be used in the 
same capacity at the latter also. In cases where the mention 
of the Deity indicates the ‘ transference ’ of the properties 
of one substance, while the nature of the offering material 
points to the properties of another,—preference is giveu to 
the latter. For instance, in the injunction * for Indra one 
should prepare the one-pan substance’, the deity ‘ Indra ’ 
indicates the ' transfer on eh’, to this baking or preparing of the 
take, of the properties of the Saunayya, (mixture of milk and 
curd) whiqh is specially sacred to Indra; while the nature 
of the substance ‘ that which is baked upon one pan’ points 
to the • transference’ of the properties of the Oafse; and it is 
this latter ‘transference’ that is accepted (VIII—i—32 
to 34). 

6. There are primarily four kinds of Transference— 
(1)T ransferonce by Direct Injunction,— o.g. with regard to 
the Isu sacrifice, we have the direct injunction • the rest is 
to be done in the same manner as the Shyena' , which lays 
down the transference of certain details from the Shyena 
to the ha sacrifice. (VI£~i—13 to 1G). (2) Trans¬ 

ference by inferred or presumed injunction,— e.g. In connec¬ 
tion with the Saury a sacri lice we find no accessory details 
laid down; we know at the same time that no sacrifice ca.n 
be performed without certain details; knowing also that the 
Saury,x bears a close relationship to i/ae dfarshapurnnmasa, 
we are led to the natural preemption tha t the details 
necessary for the performance 0 [ the Saury<i have 'to be 
transfer! ed to it from the ]y, r shapurnanwf a • and this 
pres’ViWpftn leads us to the inference of r.h injunction laying 
<Wn such tra?/ er(>nc f:, - 'V. T— iv- «■)• (3) Transference 

by the name of sacV.itt'*’ The MilsUgnihotra has not 
all its details mentioned j 1 onnec F° n with itself; these 
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details hare to be transferred to it from among these of the 
Ordinary Agnihotra, —simply because tho nfrme * Agnihotra 
is common to both.* (VJI—iii—1 to 4). Transference by the 
name of mmsMras ,— e.g. in connection with the V(truna- 
praghUm sacrifice, we find the ‘ Avctbhritku ’ bath enjoined ; 
this * Avabhritha which, in this connection, is only a Sams- 
Jeara or purification, leads to the transference to tho 
bath of the VarunapragJulsa, of the details of the bath in 
connection with Agnistoma sacrifice,—to which latter bath 
the name ‘avabhritha' specifically belongs. (VII — iii- 12 
to 15). In this connection we may note that some writers 
have a third kind of name,—the ‘name’ applying to the 
sacrifice in its literal signification,—the literal signification 
of the names of sacrifices being, according to these writers, 
a guide as to the transference of details to it ; hut this is 
denied by the older writers, specially by Kumatila, who saysf— 
‘yavgi/cam natideshahnn,’ ' no name, in its literal significa¬ 
tion, can indicate transference.’ $ 

7, ‘ Transference by presumed injunction ’ is of three 

Jcinds—(a) tho Transference of injunction, —an esample of 
this we have already cited under (2) above. (b) Trans¬ 
ference of substrate,—an instance of this is found under If 

ii_25, 26, wherein it is shown that the sentence—‘one 

should make an offering of curds if the sacrificer be desirous 
of acquiring efficient sense organs ’—enjoins only a particular 
substance, ‘curds ’; as to what action or sacrifice is to be the 
substrate of an offiering of that substance t. e., the sacrifice 
at which the curds could be offered’—this is got at by trans¬ 
ference ; the Agnihotra being such a sacrifice, (c) Trans¬ 
ference of substitutes,—an instance, of this has been 
mentioned under HI—v—47 to 5). In the case of sacrifices 

° That the Mdmgnihotra is entirely different from the Agnihotra has been 
shown under II—iii—24. 

f t Tv.pt:)cd VII —i— 5, page 156. 

% Mimdsdhalaprakdsha , pp. 118—10. 
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being performed by the Ksattriya or the Taisiya, it is laid 
down that when these people, as * sacrificers * wish to eat 
the ‘ remnant,’ they are to be given, not the ‘ remnant of the 
soma-juice,’ but a decoction of Vata-seeds and curds; from this 
injunction of the * Substitute of Soma-juice,’ it is inferred that 
the decoction is to be substituted, not for the eating only, 
but also for the offering ; that is to say, in case of the sacri« 
fice being performed by a Ksatfriya or a Taishya, the offer¬ 
ings also are to be of the same decoction, in the place of the 
offerings of Soma-juice. 

In a case where only a portion of the details of the 
archetype, is intended to be transferred to the ectype, it is 
the first of these details that are to be transferred; for 
instance, for the Agneya sacrifice ‘eight pans’ are 
proscribed ; while for the offering to ‘ ilh/Uvaprithwi,'— which 
is an ectype of the Agndyn -we need only one pan; the 
particular pan used at the latter has to be the first of the 
eight pans used at the Agneya. (X--v— 1 to 6). 

Section 8. * 

XIha or Modification. 

1. In the last section we dealt with cases where the 
details of one sacrifice are ‘ transferred ’ to another ; this 
‘ transference’, we have seen, is not of actions only, but also 
of mantras', in connection with the latter however, it may 
so happen that the exact details— c.g. the words of the man¬ 
tra, —as used at the Archetype are not quite applicable to 
the conditions of the ectype to which it comes by ‘trans¬ 
ference ;’ and in such a case certain alterations in the mantra, 
—in virtue of the altered conditions of the sacrifice,—would 
seem to be called for. It is the subject of this alteration or 
modification of transferred mantras that we proceed to consider 
now. 


Corresponding to A(Jh. IX. 
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In this connection it becomes necessary to consider what 
particular detail is related to, and regulated by, what 
particular factor of the sacrifice; and it is only after wo 
have ascertained this that we can bo in a position to judge 
whether or not a certain transferred detail is in keeping 
with the factors of the ectype. Jaimini has laid down the 
following correlations:—(1) all the details of the Agnihotra 
are meant to be related to the apurot (IX t 1). (2) 

So also is the washing of the Sacrificial implement. (Su- 
218 and also 11—89). (3) The loudness or otherwise of 

the recitation of the mantra is related to the final apuiva 
(Sfi. 3). (4) The details connected with the Result and 

the Deity are controlled by, and related to, the Apurva 
(Sii. 4,5). (5) The details are not dependent upon the 

nature of the Deity (Su. 6—10). This is the ‘Dovata- 
dhikarana’; and herein we meet with the pronounced opinion 
of the Mimarasaka against all idea of the Deities having a cor¬ 
poreal form, &c., Ac., Ac. (6) The ‘ fpamshutva' enjoined 
ixx connect ion with the Jyotisloma is dependent upon the 
intervening minor apurva (Su. 20—25). 

The greater part of padas i and ii of Adh. X is devoted 
to distinctions drawn between the simple ' Jlik mantra, that 
has only to be recited, and the same mantra set to music 
and called ‘Simian'. We have already explained, this distinc¬ 
tion above (in section I, sub-sec. 1, § 10 et. sea.) 

*2. Vha or Modification is of two kinds:— (1) one 
that is directly laid down; as when it is declared that a 
certain oorriin the echype has to be thumped only once, and 
not as many times as may be necessary for the removal of the 
chaff—as is done in the Archetype ; and the mantra accompany¬ 
ing the thumping has to be recited only once. (2) That which 
has to be inferred or reasoned out. This latter is of three 
kinds—(a) the Vha of Mantras, — e.g., In the Agneya sacrifice, 
Vriki is the material offered, and the offering is made to. 
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Agni, and the mantra used is ' Agnaye tea jugtam niroapami 

. vrihinum metfha sumanasyamanah ( Vajas. s am. 1. J3); 

this Agv.r y/i is the ‘ Archetype ’ of which the Saurya is au 
«Ectype ’ J but at this latter, the corn used is the riivara ; 
and the offerings made to Surya ; in virtue of those facts some 
alteration in the mantra also is found to be necessary; 
consequently, even though no such alteration is laid down 
m the Yeda, we infer the necessary injunction and read 

the mantra .as svryUya tva just am nirvapami . nivarunam 

medha sumanasyamanah (IX—lii—1,2). ( h) Uha of Saman, 
— e.g., for the Vaishyastoma , the Kanvara.thantara Saman 
is prescribed; while in the original sacrifice as performed 
by the Brahnnmas, of which the Vaishyastoma is an ectype, 
the samans used are the Brihat and the Rathantara. The 
question then arises as to whether the saman at the 
Vaishyastoma is to be sung in the manner of both the samans 
of the archetype, or of one of these two only ; in the answer 
to this question, there is a marked difference between Sha- 
bara and Kumarila: according to Shabara, it has to be sung 
in the manner of both;—there being an option only with 
regard to such details of singing in which the Brihat is 
directly opposite to the Rathantara ; as for instance, while 
the Brihat is to be sung loudly, the Rathantara is not sung 
loudly; according to Kurnarila, on the other hand, there 
is an option with regard to all the details of singing; that 
is to say, when singing the Kanvarathantara at the Vaishyas¬ 
toma, one should sing it either wholly like the .'Brihat, or whol¬ 
ly like the Rathantara (IX—ii—48). (c) Uha of samskara, 
— For the Vajapmja sacrifice, the nivara corn is prescribed, 
while at its ‘ archetype ’ the corn used is the orlhi, 
in connection with which washing , thumping and such 
other * purifications ’ are laid down; though no such 
purifications are directly proscribed for the Nivara, yet 
they have to be done in connection with this latter also; 
for the simple reason that without such ‘ purification the 
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corn would not be fit for use at any sacrifice. (IX—ii— 
40 ). 

The Uha of mantra again is of various kinds; the 
Mmamsabalaprakasha notes the following ton:—(1) altera¬ 
tion of the basic noun,—e. ff. t the change of * ctgnayS tvS ’ 
into * suryaya tva;--(2) of the gender,-—e. g. the mantra 
« p'asiyasi rudrad’ ( Vdjas. Sam. IV—21) addressed to the 
heifer is changed to ‘ Vasvasi rudrosV when addressed to 
the calf;—(3) of number,—e. g. the mantra, ‘Chhdgasya 
vupaya medhasah, &o.’ is changed into * Chliuganam, &c.’ at 
the PrUjctpafya sacrifice, whore there are many goats; —(4) 
of the basic noun and gender,—c. g. the change of ' agnaye 
judam ’ into ‘ adityai justam’;—{ 5) of the basic noun and 
number,—e. g. of ' agnaye judam ’into * vishvebhyo devebhyo 
judam’; —(6) of number and gender, — e. g. in ‘ Prasmai 
aginm bharata’, the masculine singular * asmai ’ is changed 
into the feminine plural * abhyah’;—{7) of the basic noun 
gender and number,—e. g. for the consecration of water for 
the washing of the corn we have the mantra * apodeolh 
shuddhah sthah v where ‘ apodeolh, &o.’ is feminine plural jdhis 
m mantra, when used for the consecration of ghee, is 
road as * GhritadSoa shuddhamasi'; —(8) the alteration in 
the form of repeating the whole of the original twice over,— 
e . (J , i n the cutting of the skin, the mantra is * dkadha' , 
when there are two skins, the same mantra is « ehidha-ekadha' 

_iii 29 to 31);— (9) alteration of a taddhita word,— e. g. 

the mantra, , Mitravru)iau tea uttaratah, &q. (\ ajas-Sam, ,11.-3) 
is changed into * Mitravarunau tva purastat, &c,; (10) of 

indeclinable^ — e. g. the mantra * agnim gfilmami......shvo~ 

yajnoaya ramalam ’ is changed into*. adya , &c. whore 

for ‘sheah' in the original we have ‘ adya in the modifica¬ 
tion. 

It has to be noted in this connection that the mantras 
in their altered form are no longer regarded as * mantra in 
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the strict sense, oven though they servo the purposes of the 
mantra ; they aro regarded as mere ‘auxiliaries’ to the 
mantra-, the reason for this is that the learned do not regard 
the altered mantra as * mantra’; and it is upon the usage of 
the learned that it dopends whether or not a certain passage 
is to be regarded is 'mantra.' (Brihatl on II—i.. 84, page 
50 b). 

Section 9. 

Annulment or /Suspension of Details. 

1. « Alteration ’ having been dealt with, in the foregoing 

section, we proceed to consider the question of ‘ Badha ’ 
or ‘ Annulment ’ or * Suspension i.e. the question,—‘ in 
what cases are the details and accessories of Sacrifices, as 
indicated by a general rule or by ‘transference’, to be 
suspended in certain performances, at which they may not 
be found to be permissible ?’ There aro two kinds of 
this ‘Suspension’: * (1) ‘ Draptalmlha ’ or ‘ Trarmeyapa- 
lulra’ (as called by Parthasarathi Mishra),— i.e, tho Suspen¬ 
sion of the alteration that is indicated by Transference;— 
this Suspension being due to the alteration being such as, by its 
very nature, cannot be allowed. (2) * Apraptahadha' or 
*Muloohchheda /— i.e. Suspension of an alteration not indicated 
by any of the valid forms of ‘ Transference ’; which is, 
by its very nature, not allowable. The ‘ jPraptabaclha ’ is 
again divided into two kinds :—(a) Suspension or Annulment 
by the six ordinary ‘means of right knowledge,’ and (b) 
Annulment by * Scripture.’ Of these latter again there are 
many subdivisions. For example,—(.1) that which is laid 
down as to be done always ( nifya ) is annulled by what is laid 
down as to be done by reason of some special circumstances 
(naimittika ); e. g. fifteen saniidhenl verses are laid down as 
to be recited at tho Darsha sacrifice ;f but when the sacrifice 
is performed by a Vaishya, the number ‘ fifteen’ is suspended 


° 3ee Mlmdmdbdluprahuitha^, 131 ei 86%, 
t Shatapatha. 1, 3,5,7. 
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in favour of ‘ seventeen,’ which is the number laid down for 
the Vaishya s. (2) That which is onjoined as merely 

helping in the accomplishment of the sacrifice is annulled by 
that enjoined as accomplishing something desirable for the 
agent ; <?. g, with regard to the sSmidhenl verses, it is laid 
down that in case the Sacrifice!- is desirous of acquiring 
‘fame’ or ‘honour,’ the number of verses should be 21; this 
number thus annulling the 15 and 17 spoken of above. (3) 
That which goes before is annulled by what comes after it; 
in connection with the going out of the priests from the 
liavirdlidna, it is laid down—‘if the TJdgatri priest breaks the 
line, the Sacrifice must be finished without any sacrificial 
fee. .....if the Tratihartri breaks it, the Sacrificer should gi ve 

away all his ' belongings;’ now if it so happen that the 
line is broken by both these priests, the Sacrificer has to give 
away all his belongings; the later enactment annulling the 
earlier. 

'(4) In connection with tho corn to be used at the 
.Darshap'drnamasa sacrifices, the Veda lays down certain acts 
as to be done with a view to remove the chaff from tho 
grain; for the Prafapatya sacrifice, which is one of the 
‘eotypes’ of the Parshapurnamasa, wo find that instead of 
tho vriki corn, grains of gold* are laid down for use; now 
in accordance with general law that ‘ the ectype has to be 
performed in the same manner as the Archetype, it w ould 
be necessary to go through all the acts laid down for the 
removing of the chafE of the orlhi corn, in connection with 
the golden grains also ; but all these acts are annulled in view 
of the fact that they would be entirely useless, there 
being no chaff to be removed; and the only purpose served 
by those acts is the visible one of removing the chaff,—there 
being uo transcendental apurva spoken of as following from 

« Each of these grains of gold—called ‘ Kriinala '—hiP to be one third of a 
Karaa iu weight. ( Vyavaliarakhanda of ParAiharam ’dhava, p. 116.) 
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them. (X—i—1 to 3). But this does not set aside the 
necessity of the golden grains having to undergo the pro¬ 
cess of ‘cooking’ or ‘baking’: it is directly enjoined that ‘ the 
golden grains have to be cooked in ghee’; and this shows 
that, even though the ‘cooking’ cannot produce any visible 
effect in the grains, yet, as enjoined, it must serve some 
other transcendental purpose (X—ii—1, 2); similarly in 
connection with these grains of gold the ‘eating of 
the remnant’ has to be done, as laid down in the Veda 
(X—-ii—13 to 16). In the same manner, when the charu 
is the material offered, all those acts of kneading the dough , &c- 
that wore necessary in connection with Cake, are annulled in 
favour of those acts that are necessary for the preparation 
of the charu, (X—i—45 to 58). (5) Some details that are 

‘transferable’ from the Archetype to the Ectype are found 
to be annulled by the Direct Assertion of the Veda itself 
negativing the use of those particular details ; e. g. the 
‘appointment’ of the ffotri priest is negatived in connection 
with the Paitrl sacrifice. (6) A substance transferable 

from the Archetype is set aside by the direct injunction of 
another substance for the same purpose ; e. g. at the Shyena 
sacrifice, Kusha is set aside in favour of the ‘reeds’; and for 
the Agnyadhana, the ‘ fee ’ prescribed is the coiv, but at its 
Eotypes,—all subsequent Agnyadhanas,— the fee consists of 
an old cart duly repaired,—the former being set aside by 
this latter (X—iii—30 to 33). Similarly in a case wher e 
the acceptance of both is not possible—one being totally 
incompatible with the other,—we have the annulment of the 
ectypat, details in favour of the archetypal ; but where the 
two are oompatible with each other, we have the ‘ combina.- 
tion of both; i.e. both are to be used at tlie’Ectypo; the 
third pacla of Adh. X deals with particular cases of such 
‘incompatibility.’ (7) What is laid down, by the general 
rule is annulled by that laid down by the special rule ; 
e.g. > connection with the Varunaprcighasa, we find 
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a substance specially laid down, in tlxe shape of 
‘ Mskdsct’ (the water left after the removal of the curdled 
particles of milk); and this sets aside the use of the ‘Cake’ 
which would be the material for the Varunaprayhasa , only 
in accordance with the general law that * the details of the 
Archetype are transferred to the Ectype.’ (VII—iii—16)- 
Another example of this is given under X—viii—16. (8) 

The useless is set aside by the useful; e. g., among the 
mantras laid down as to be recited as ‘ nigadas ,’ addressed 
toothers, there are some ‘ yaju.f also; with regard to the 
reciting of the ‘ yaju »’ it is laid down that it should be done 
silently,—not loudly ; now if the sentence intended to be 
addressed to another person were recited silently, it would 
entirely fail in its purpose ; for this reason, the * silent reci¬ 
tation ’ of the yajua is, in this case, annulled by the ‘ loud 
recitation,’ which would serve a useful purpose when horn'd 
by the other person to whom it is addressed. (9) The 

smaller is annulled by the larger ; e.g., in connection with the 
Panchadasharatra Sacrifice, when wo come to consider tho 
matter of ‘names,’ we find that the single name ‘ Agnistut ,’— 
which would indicate tho reciting of the Agneyl Subiahmmyd 
verse,—is set aside in favour of the many names * Jyotis and 
the rest, in virtue of which the Aindrl Subrahmanyd is 
recited. (10) That which has room for itself elsewhere 
is set aside by that which, if not adopted on the occasion 
in question, would have no place anywhere else; e. g., with 
reference to the recitations preceding the Agnlsomtya offering 
(Chap. IV, Sec. 67), it is laid down that they are to be done 
silently, but with regard to the JDlksamycl Isti (Chap. IV, 

Sec. 44), a distinct‘acceut’ is laid down showing that the 
mantras have to be recited loudly enough to allow of the 
accentuation being marked; now as regards this latter recita¬ 
tion, the silent method is set aside in favour of the louder , in 
view of the fact that tho silent method, if dropped at the 
.Diksanlya, could still be adopted at the recitations on other 
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sions, while the particular 4 accent,’ if dropped at ihe 
Iflkmniyti recitation, could not be adopted at any other 
recitation; and thus it would be dropped out altogether, which 
cannot be allowed with regard to anything that is directly 
enjoined. 

2. The‘annulment’ hitherto described has been that 
of the details of the Archetype as transferable to the Ectype. 
There is yet another kind of * annulment ’ which is more 
general in its character, to which the name ‘ Prasanga ’ is 
given. There are five kinds of this form of ‘ Annulment’:— 
(1) The annulment of the Principal Sacrifice,— e.g. the daily 
Agnihotra is set aside by the Agnihotra performed for the 
attaining of a certain result. The other four are the 
annulments of subsidiaries :— (2) The annulment of one enjoined 
subsidiary by another enjoined subsidiary, (for examples see 
1 and 2 above);—(3) of tba transferred subsidiary by the 
enjoined subsidiary,— e.g., the Praydja, &c. for the Isti per¬ 
formed at night are set aside by those performed for the 
Jfjarsha ;—(4) of the transferred Subsidiary by that which 
is transferred ,— e.g., the Prayaja, done for the Purodasha is 
set aside by that done for the Pashu, ; — (5) of the enjoined 
by the transferred, — e. g , the recitation of the SandclhenT 
verses for one who is desirous of fame sets aside the recita¬ 
tion of the original Samidhem verses. 

3. The above are instances of compulsory annulment. 
There are cases where it is purely optional ,— e.g., when the 
post is said to be of Khadira or Bilva wood; the one may be 
set aside, at option, in favour of the other. 

4. In all the above cases, we had the * annulment’ of 
something that was, by some means or other, indicated as 
fit for being adopted. There are annulments also of such 
things as do not have their adoption indicated by any 
means. As there can be no limit to things not so indicated, 
the number of annulments of this kind cannot be fixed. We 
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shall cite a single example of this hind : —When a direct 
injunction lays down a certain mantra ,—the Aindrl verso 
for instance,——to bo used at the sacrifice to the Gurhapat i/i 
fire,-— this mantra annuls or sets aside the possibility of the 
mantra being used at any other sacrifice,—that to Indra for 
instance, —at which it would have been used in virtue of 
certain words contained in the mantra itself. Though 

in these cases, what is annulled is something that might be 
regarded as actually indicated,— o.g. by the indirect implica¬ 
tion of the words of the mantra ,—yet it is called 
‘ apraptabadha' the ‘annulment of that which is indicated.’—- 
in view of the fact that in face of the Direct Injunction to 
the contrary, the ‘ indirect implication’ of the word does not 
possess any indicative force at all; so we have tii6 annulment, 
not of what is actually indicated, but only of what might 
be indicated. 

Shankar a Bhatta,* enumerates and exemplifies no less 
than 556 * annulments’ of this class. 

5. There are many cases where wo have the‘Annul¬ 
ment,’ nob ofj all the details transferred from the Archetype, 
but of only a portion of these. This partial * Annulment ’ 
forms the subject-matter of the fifth pala of Adhydya X. 
We shall cite here a few instances :—(1) For the baking of the 
cake dedicated to Agni, eight pans are prescribed in connec¬ 
tion with, the Agneya sacrifice ; in connection with its Ectype, 
the offering' to '.Dyavaprithivl, only one pan is prescribed; 
hence when transferring the pan from the Agneya to this 
latter we shall bring in only one pan—and that too only the 
first of the eight — and set aside the remaining seven 
(X— v— 1 to 3). 

In some cases, the order of the details in the Archetype 
is changed in the Ectype; for instance, at the Jyothtoma, 
there are certain cups dedicated to certain deities; when 
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those come to be held up, it is the one dedicated to Indra that 
is laid down as to be held up first; and so on; at the Ectype, 
the same cups are 4 transferred’; but the order of the holding is 
changed, in virtue of the direct injunction that at the be type, 
the first to be held up is the cup dedicated to Shnkra. 
(X—v—67 to 69). This change of order has been called 
4 Pmtikarsa In 801110 cases > fc h 0 details transferred 
from the Archetype are not sufficient lor the Ectype ; for 
instance, at the Archetype only 15 Saman* are sung: while 
for the Ectype 21 are prescribed ; in this case the remaining 
six SWans have to be added over and above the 15 at the 
Archetype; and the number 21 is not to be made up by 
repeating 6 out of the 15 Samans of the Archetype. 
(X—v—15 to 25). Then again, the Jyotistoma is laid down 
as to be performed by only one Sacrifice*; the twelve-day 
Satra has this Jyotistoma for its Archetype; but for the 
Satra it is directly enjoined that there should be many (17) 
Sacrifices* ; hence at this we have seventeen, and not only 
one, Sacrifices (X—vi—45 to 50). 

Section (9)—Sub-section (2). 

Samuchchaya or Combination. 

1. The subject of 4 Badha ’ naturally leads to that of 
4 Samuohohaya’ 4 Inclusion ’ or 4 Combination ' or £ Aggrega¬ 
tion’; in virtue of which there is no 4 Annulment ’ of actions 
and things, but only a ‘Combination’ of what is laid down for 
the Ectype specifically, with what comes to it from its 
Archetype. For instance, in connection with the Naksatresti, 
certain additional libations are laid down as to be poured 
after the principal offerings,—these offerings being to Agni, 
the KrittikUs, Amba and I) da ; while in its Archetype, the 
Naristahoma is not set aside by the off erings to Agni, & c -> 
but both sets of libations are offered; and the reason for this 
4 Combination’ lies in the fact that the offerings laid down 
serving a transcendental purpose, there would be no justifi¬ 
cation for abandoning any of them. (X iv 1). 
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2. Pada VI deals with 4 Annulment ’ and 4 Combination ’ 
as pertaining to the singing of Samans; and pada vi i wi th those 
pertaining to the Animal Sacrifices. 

Section (9) Sub-section (3) 

Meaning of the Negative Wor t. 

1. In view of the fact that 4 Annulment ’ is, in most 
eases, expressed by the negative word, Jaimini proceeds, in 
pada VIII, to explain the various meanings of the negative 
word. (1) The negative denotes 4 annulment,’ and hence 
an exception ;— e.g., the ‘appointment’ of priests is laid down 
for the Archetype ; this 4 appointment’ is negatived in con¬ 
nection with the Retype ; and here the negative modifies the 
Archetypal injunction to this extent that it comes to mean 
that 4 at the Retype ono should make use of all archetypal 
details, with the exception of the Appointment.’ (X—Vfll-— 
1 to 4). (2) The Negative denotes 4 Option,’—in the case of 

two contradictory declarations;— esg., in the sentences 5 the 
vessels are to be held at the Atiratra ’ and 4 the vessels are not 
to be held at the Atiratra,’—the negative in the latter does 
not lead to any exception ; it only modifies the original in¬ 
junction to the extent that the holding of the vessel is mA.e'io 
be regarded as optional (X—VIII—-6). (3) The Negative 

expresses praise of something other than what is negatived;— 
e. g. in connection with the Agnihotra, we meet with the passage 

«one should offer the wild seasamum ; .these are no 

offerings’ ; now, how to reconcile the first part of this pass¬ 
age—where the wild seasamum is laid down as something 
to be Offered,—with the latter part,—where it is spoken 
of as not to be offered ? With a view to this reconciliation, 
wo take the negative to mean that 4 the offering of milk 
at the Agnihotra is so praiseworthy, that even such an 
excellent thing as the wild seasamum is not to be offered 
in its place, ’—the negation of the seasamum indicating the 
praise of the milk (X—VIII—-7). (4) Tho negative denotes 
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faryudasa or Partial Rejection ; — e. g., in connection with 
the Jyotistoma we read;—* one who is initiated for the 
Sacrifice should not give gifts , should not make offerings, 
should not cook, ’ —which prohibits certain acts ; these same 
acts are also en joined, in connection with the same sacri¬ 
fice, as accomplishing certain desirable results ; these same 
acts again are also found to be transferable to the same 
sacrifice from the Agniholra, —in which case those acts are 
meant to help the accomplishment of the Sacrifice. Now 
the question arises as to which one of these two sets of the 
actions concerned,—or both sets,—are meant to be negativ¬ 
ed by the aforesaid prohibition ; and the conclusion is that 
both sets are nob negatived ; it is only the set calculated 
to accomplish something desirable for the man that is nega¬ 
tived ; as the prohibitive sentence follows closely upon the 
injunction of this latter set. (X—VIII—12 to 15). 

Section (10) Sub-section (1). 

The Methods of Ascertaining the Extent of the Archetype 
along with its Ectype. 

1. Tho preceding section has dealt with ‘Annulment’ 
and ‘Combination’ ; by means of these we are enabled to 
ascertain the extent of the ectypal performances alone ; 
and we are led to consider tho means of ascertaining tho 
extent of the Archetype along with the Ectype. This sub¬ 
ject lends itself to a twofold division(1) There are 
certain subsidiaries which, if performed once, effectually help, 
by that single performance, more than one action ; this 
help, accorded by a single performance of the subsidiary 
to many Primaries, has ben called * Tantra ’ ; (2) thero are, 
on the other hand, some subsidiaries which have to be 
repeated in connection with each Primary to which they are 
related ; to this repetition of the Subsidiary with each. 
Primary has been given the name of * Anapa.’ 
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2. As a preliminary to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of Tmtm and Avnpa, it is necessary to consider wheth¬ 
er, in the ease of a sacrificial performance consisting of a 
number of Primaries and Subsidiaries, the specified result 
follows from any one of these, or from all collectively. 
It is only when the result follows from all collectively, that 
the question can arise as to whether a certain Subsidiary is 
to be performed in connection with every one of the Pri¬ 
maries,'or not ; whereas if the result follows from each of the 
Primaries, it would be absolutely necessary for the subsid¬ 
iary to be performed with every one of them, and as such 
there would bo no possibility of ‘ J'antm’; as each Primary > 
in this case, will have to be treated as a complete whole 
by itself, Hereis; lies the use of Ad hi. (1) ofatlhyayaXI. The 
conclusion is that the result follows from all collectively. 

3. The second and following Adhikaranas also deal with 
the question as to whether the Subsidiaries taken together, 
help ttieir Primary, or each accords its share of help independ¬ 
ently of the rest ; the conclusion is in favour of the former 
view ; so that in this case also we have '{antra’ (XI —i- 5 
to 19). It is for this reason that the Prayajas —which 
are the subsidiaries of the Darshapurnctmasa —are to bo 
performed once only (XI—I—29 to 37). 

4. Another general question dealt with in this connec¬ 
tion is with regard to the * Kamya’ sacrifices ; those have 
to be performed as often as one may desire the result pro¬ 
ceeding from it (XI—i—20 to 25). Actions with only 
visible worldly results have to be repeated as often as it 
may be necessary for the accomplishment of that result. 
But in cases where the action is for invisible results, it has 
to be performed only once (XI—i—27, 28). 

Section (10) Sub-section (2). 

Particular Cases of ‘Tantra and Avapa.* 

1. Bearing upon the Par snapurnivvisa ’sacrifices wo 
find a number of texts— e. <j., (a) ‘the Barshapurnamasa 
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should be performed on level ground/ (b) ‘ the Purna- 
roasa should be performed on the Full Moon Day/ (c) * there 
should be four priests at it/ and so forth. From these 
passages it would seem that one entire Darshaparmmasa. 
should he performed on level ground, another on the Fid I 
Moon Day, and so forth, — the whole sacrifice to be repeated 
at each place and time mentioned. But the conclusion 
on this point is that the whole is to be performed only 
once ; and that this one performance is to be done at the 
place and time laid down in the texts ; and the reason for 
this is that the numerous actions composing the J)arshajaUr- 
mtnasa are to bring about their result, as combining to make 
up the single performance of the sacrifice (XI—ii— 1, 2). 
All the Subidiavy Sacrifices that go to make up the single 
Primary Sacrifice are thus to be performed at the same 
time and place a3 that laid down for the Primary. This 
affords an instance of ‘Tantea’ (XI—ii—0 to 10). Another 
case of ‘Tantra’ we have in the well-known Agnyadhana, 
which lias to be done only once,—the same consecrated 
fire serving for all subsequent sacrifices. (XI— iii —2). 

2. This same j Darshapurnamcisa sacrifice supplies us 
with an instance of ‘Aoapa’ also:—The Sacrifice consists 
of two sets of sacrifices—one group called the ' T)arsha and 
another the ‘ JPurnamasd ’ *; though the subsidiaries laid 
down for each group are nearly the same, yet they have to 
be repeated with each group ; and the reason for this is 
that though the two groups together form a single sacri¬ 
fice leading to a single result, yet, inasmuch as the two 
are to be performed on two different days,— 15 days 
apart from eaoh other,—the subsidiaries performed with 
ono would be performed on the day of that group ; and thus 
they would not be performed on the day prescribed for 
the other group, which latter would therefore be left in¬ 
complete ; so in such cases the subsidiaries have to be 


* 8®o Chap, XV, § 6. 
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repeated. (XI—ii—11 to 17). There are however cer¬ 
tain subsidiaries which, by their very nature, and also by 
virtue of direct injunctions, cannot be performed on the 
same day as the Primary ; for instance, the malting of the 
altar, as prescribed for the day preceding the JDarsha, can¬ 
not be done on the same day as that sacrifice. (XI—iii 
-!)• 

Section (11)—Sdb-seotion (1). 

JPrasanga : an extended 'fantra. 

1. The subject of our last section is Prasanga. It is 
not the « Prasanga * that wo have already noticed above 
(sec. 9, sub-sec. 2) as a particular form of ‘Annulment’; it 
is something entirely different; it may be regarded as 
a sort of an extended Tanlra : * f antra ’ proper is the single 
performance of a subsidiary with a view to helping more 
than one Primary,—that single performance being prescribed 
and intended by the Sacrifice!’ to help more than one 
Primary; a case of ‘ Prasanga ’ however we have where 
the single performance of the subsidiary,—even though 
prescribed and intended to help a single Primary,—is 
accepted as helping another Primary also, when this latter 
is performed by the same man and at the same time and place 
as the former Primary. As for instance, the Prayaja and 
other subsidiaries performed in connection with the Agniao- 
mlya animal-offering, helps the Cake-offering also. Even 
though we have no such injunction as 1 what is done for tho 
animal-offering helps the cake-offering also’,—yet the circums¬ 
tances brought into ex : stence by the performance of the sub¬ 
sidiaries with the intention of helping one action, could not 
cease to exist and withdraw their help from another action 
also, which might happen to be performed at that same time 
and by the same agent (XII—i—1 to 6). I hen again, 
when one has prepared the sacrificial altar, in connection 
with the Agnistoma, if he wishes to perform an Jsti also, 
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after that Agnidoma —it is not necessary for him to erect 
another altar; the same altar can be used for a number 
of sacrifices. (XII—ii—8, 9). 


2. There are certain exceptions also: e. g. the 
Arambhaniya Idi is laid clown as to be performed at the 
commencement of the first JDarshnpurmmMsa that the person 
undertakes to perform, as shown under IX—i—84, 85 ; and 
though this sacrifice is meant to be simply purificatory in 
its character,—tending to purify the Sacrifieer, —yet, inas¬ 
much as a single performance of this cannot help all the 
sacrifices performed by the man during the ParshapurnamUsa, 
it has to be repeated along with each of the Eotypes that the 
man performs; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the qualification ‘ lifelong ’ does not pertain to the .Primary 
Sacrifice, but to the Performer of each Sacrifice (as shown 
under II—iv—1); and and thus there is no c Prasm-ja ’ 
in. this case—(XII—ii—19 to 21). 

Section (11)—Sub-section (2). 

Vikalpa : Option. 

3. We now proceed to consider the case of Option 
or * ViJcalpa! * which may be regarded as an antithesis to the 
'• Combination ’ dealt with in Sec. 9, Sub-sec. (2). la a case 
of ‘Combination’ we have certain Subsidiaries to 
be performed together, but in a case of ‘ Option ’ only one 
of the many subsidiaries can bo performed; and the choice 
lies with the Sacrifieer. This comes after ‘ Prasaftga’, as it 
is this latter that leads to a number,of subsidiary details being 
accepted as optional alternatives. 

2. Before taking the particular cases of Option, we 
shall offer a few general observations on the subject. An 
f option ’ is not permissible exepfc under strict necessity; 
because its acceptance gives rise to eight undesirable 
: orfjngencies; this is what is meant by the dictum wo so 
offer;, meet with in Sanskrit works— vikalpasya astadom 
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ijjkfiatvUf ? These eight undesirable contingencies-' may be 
thus briefly explained in. reference to the case of the 4 t/uva 
and the * vriM, both of which are prescribed as 7 v: ; onal 
alternatives:—( 1 ) If we use the vrlhi, and reject the yav-i 
we reject the authority of the text enjoining this latter ; (?) 
we assume the untrustworthy character of this text; (?>) if 
we use the yam, we reject the text prescribing the 
‘vrlhi' and (4) assume the untrustworthy character of this 
text ; (5) and in this latter case we again accept the 
authority of the yava- text, which we had rejected before ; 
and ( 6 ) we also reject the assumed untrustwortliiness of the 
yava- text ; {/) in using the vrlhi again, we accept the 
authority of the vnhi-text which wo had rejected and 
( 8 ) we also reject the assumed untrustworthiness of that 
text. 

It may be noted however that none of these objections 
apply to the Options that are ji.csd or limited, as shown 
under II—iv—8 to 32 ; nor in the case of those Options that 
depend entirely upon the wish of the agent. 

3. Options have beou grouped, * primarily, under 
three heads:—( 1 ) Indicated by Reasoning; ( 2 ) Indicated 
by Direct Declaration; and (3) Depending upon the wish of 
the agent. Of the (1), there are eight sub-divisions :— (a) 
Option between two 1 kinds’,— e. g., between the hind of corn, 
called ‘ Yava ’ and that called ‘ Vrlhi .’ ( 4 ) Between particu¬ 

lar individual Substances,— e. g., at the JOarshapUrntmUsa, 
for the Agnisomiya, the cake offered may be one baked in 
eleven or twelve pans,—as mentioned in the texts of two 
rescensions (Vide II—iv —8 to 32). ( 6 ) Between 

Qualities,— e. g., between the black and red colour of the goat 
at tho Agnisomiya. (d) Between Actions, —e. g at the 
Jyotisloma, when the priests go out of the Eavirdhana, 
forming themselves into a line, if the line happens to be 
b roken- by one priest, one set of expiatory rites is prescribed 
* M>ininiabalaj>rakatlia, page 152. 
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|%jby another priest, another set; if both should happen 
break the liae simultaneously, there is an ‘ option 
between the two sets, (VI—v—51 to 53). (e) Between 

the use of a kind and its entire abandonment,— e. a., for 
tho Vajasaneijins it is laid down that they may or may 
not recite the Naksatra-mmtras ; here the recitation 
of the class ‘naksatra mantras' may be done, or it may 
be omitted altogether, (t) Between the use of a parti¬ 
cular individual and its abandonment,— e. g., the particular 
mantra -' Sambhara ’ may or not be recited, {g) Between a 


quality and its abandonment,— e.g., for the altar of the 
l)arsha Sacrifice, a particular size is laid down f but at the 
same time, there is a declaration to the effect that ‘ there 
need be no exact measurement for the altar ’ ; hence the 
size prescribed in the former may or may not be adopted. 
( h ) Between an action and its omission,— e.g., the holding 
and the non-holdiug of the Sodashin vessels at the Atiratra 
sacrifice. 

ATI these eight ‘options’ again may be either 
‘ kralvartha ’—helping in the accomplishment of the Sacri¬ 
fice,—or * purusartha '—accomplishing something desirable 
for the agent. All the examples cited above belong to the 
former class. As an example of the latter class, we have 


the following:—At the Darshapurnamasa sacrifice, the 
water is fetched in a vessel which has a handle four inches 
long, and a cavity eight inches deep, and about 9 inches 
in diameter;—if one Sacrificer is desirous of acquiring 
‘brahmic glory’, this vessel is, in one text, spoken of as 
to be made of the wood of a large tree, and in another as to 
he of Kansya metal; and this gives rise to an ‘ Option. ’, 
There are thus 8 kinds of ‘ kfdtvartha' and eleven kinds 
of * purusartha' options indicated by reasoning ,—making 
19 in all. 

Similarly, of Option indicated by direct declaration also, 
there are 19 kinds. As an example of one of these we have 
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the one indicated by the text—' One who desires to sacrifice 
with corns or with animals , or with Soma, should sacrifice 
either on the New Moon or on the Full Moon Day, ’--where 
we have an * option of time, as also of mate) ials • In 
this connection we may cite an example from Smriti liter¬ 
ature also ; where it is laid down that ‘ the Pitris remain 
satisfied for a month with offerings of seasamum, yarn, 
&c.,’—if one is desirous of keeping his Pitris satisfied 
fora month, he may offer any ono of the materials herein 
mentioned. 

Of the third main kind of Option also—that depending 
on the will of the agent,— we have the same 19 divisions, 
As an example of this we have the ! allowing : —In connec¬ 
tion with the Ashvamedha a ‘ Brahmana ’ is laid down 
as bo bo sacrificed ‘ to Brahman ’ ; this Brahmana sacrificed 
may belong to the ‘ Kaundinya ’ or to any other goira,— 
this depends entirely upon the wish of the agent. 

4 . Another division of ‘ Options’ is into two : the two 
classes of— (a) Vyavasdifa— where among the alternatives 
there is limit or fixity ; and (fl§ Avyavasthita , where there 
is no such limit or fixity. Each of these again is either 
indicated by reason or pointed out by direct declaration. As 
Options of this latter class, wo have the examples already 
cited above. As an example of the Fixed or Limited kind 
based on reasoning, we have one from the Smritis, discussed 
by Kumarila under the Smriti-pdda. It has been laid down 
that the Brahmana should devote 12 years of his life to the 
study of each of the four Vedas,—or as many years as 
may be necessary. On the face of it, this appears to indi¬ 
cate an Unlimited Option, leaving it entirely at the option 
of the student whether he will finish the whole in 48 years 
or in 4 only ; but by reasonings it has been shown by 
Kumarila that we have]* here option of the ‘limited’ 
kind—the meaning of the text being that, 4 if the student 
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not going to take to the life of the Householder, ha 
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must devote 48 years to Vedic study; if however he is 
going to enter that life, then he should devote only 5 years 
to each Veda, 20 years in all; but if ha is not able, under 
his peculiar circumstances, to devote more than 2 or 3 years, 
he should adopt this latter course, and so on.’ (See 
’J.kmtravartika, p. 112). The fixity of Options indicated by 

Direct Declaration is of seven kinds :—(1) with regard to place, 
— e.ff. the ‘ consecration of fire ' having been laid down as to 
bo performed during the Spring, the question arises as to 
which of the two methods of counting seasons is to be adopted 
in this case—Seasons as a rule being counted by the * lunar ’ 
month, and the lunar month being taken by some to begin 
with the New Moon, and by others with the Full Moon. 
The fixity of option in this case is due to the text that ‘ the 
lunar month should not be counted to begin with the dark half 
of the month.’ (Trikandamandana). With regard to Time;— 
in connection with the reciting of the Vartraghm and the 
VridhanvaU mantras at the Darshapurnamasa, there being 
no rule as to which of the two is to be recited on the New 
Moon Day, and which on the Full Moon Day,—we have 
the decisive rule that the Vartraghnl is to be recited on the 
Full Moon and the Vridhanmtl on the New Moon Day. (3) 
With regard to Agent ;—c. g. at the Jdarshapurna- 
masa the Sacrificer has to recite a mantra ; and in this 
connection three mantras are laid down ; from among which 
it would appear that any one may be recited ; but wo meet 
with the distinct rule to the effect that the first of the 
mantras is to be recited by the jBrahmana, the second by 
the KsaUriya, and the third by the Vaishya sacrificer. (4) 
with regard to action ;—for the Varunapraghasa, two 
* viharas ’ are laid down,—one to the right and another 
to the left; and a further rule lays down that the mandi 
material is to be placed to the right, and all others on the 
left. (5) With regard to result ;— e, g. with regard to 
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the many optional * nidhanas ’ (the additional syllables added 
to the Saman, by the exigencies of music) to be adopted at 
the Jyotistoma, we have a rule laying down that— 1 when the 
saerificer desires rain, the nidhana to be used is ms, when he 
desires food, the nidhana urg, ’ and when hedesires heaoen, the 
midhana u' (6) With regard to cause or occasion ;— we have 
an example of this from the Smritis : We find the text — ‘ in 
the case of the death of a Sapinda, the period of impurity 
is to be 10 days ; or till after the day of the picking up of 
the bones (third day), or three days, or one day only ; and 
as this rule by itself would be a source of. contusion, wo 
have the additional rule that, : when the dead Sapinda is 
one whose Upanayana has been done, the period is to be 10 
days; if his Tonsure has been done (and not the Upanayana) 

4 days, and so forth.one day being the period in the 

case of the dead being a child who has just cut his 
teeth.’ (7) with regard to the limit or condition 

e. g. the Vrihi and the Yava being optional alternatives, 
we have the conditional rule— ! if one has begun with the 
Vrihi, he must continue with the same. ’ 

5. In regard to Options, the following facts are note¬ 
worthy : —In many cases where there may be an apparent 
option, there is no real option at all ; e. g. in cases where 
many details are laid down with regard to the same action,— 
each of these details being intended for a distinct purpose. In 
such a case, every one of the many details has to be used, 
(XII—iii—9). But in cases where the details are for the 
same purpose, wo have option. (XII iii —10 to 14). Simi¬ 
larly with regard to the many expiatory rites ; if these are 
laid down in connection with the same deficiency or dis¬ 
crepancy, then there is option (XII— iii— Id) ; but there can be 
no option when they are laid down in connection with dis¬ 
tinct deficiencies—in which case all have to be performed 
(XII— iii— 19). So with mantras,— it is only when many are 
laid down for the same purpose that we have option 
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(XII—iii—29). But when of such mantras one is found to be 
expressive of mere recitation, another of praise, and another 
of some blessing,—all have to be recited (II—iv—1,2). With 
regard to gifts , when several numbers—(5,12, &c.,—are laid 
down, we have option (XII—iv—9). 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sacrifices. 


[Books consulted :—(1) Shatapatha Brahmana (Bei lin); 
(2) Ibid. Translated by Eggeling (Sacred Books of the 
East); (3) Shrauta-Siitras of Katyayana with the Bhasya 
of ICarka (Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, Benares); (4) 
Shrautapadarthanirvachana (‘ Pandit Benares); (5) Apas- 
tanobly a Darsha-Purnamasa-Paddhati (Manuscript lent by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gahgadhara Shastrin, Benares); (6) 
Katyayaniya Agnistoma-Paddhati (Manuscript lent by MM. 
Gahgadhara Shastrin, Benares); (7) Bhattabhaskara (Manus¬ 
cript with the present writer); (8) Madhavacharyas’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Institutes of Parashara (Bibliothica Indica) ; 
(9) Prakaranapanchika (Chaukhambha S.S.).] 

1. All Mlmamsa discussions are based upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the rules and regulations laid down in the Vedas 
(pre-eminently in the Brahmanas) bearing upon sacrificial 
ritual; hence for the due understanding of the reasonings 
employed, some knowledge of the ritualistic details becomes 
essential. We shall therefore devote this chapter to that 
subject. 

2. Though as a matter of fact, the term * dharma ’ is 
applied to all such actions as Yaga (offering of Sacrifices); 
Hotna (Pouring of libations) ; Dana (giving of presents); 
Sum a (Bathing); JDhyUna (Meditation); Japa (Repeating of 
Mantras), and so forth,—yet the principal forrrfs of I) karma 
that constitute the subject-matter of the Mimamsa-Shastra 
are YUga, Dana and Homa only (Shabara-Bhasya, p. 483, 1. 
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18). Every one of these consists in the offering of a certain 
thing to some one else. The ‘offering’ common to all these haa 
been defined as the * resolution or making up of the mind to 
be indifferent to, or lose sight of, or give up, one’s own 
proprietary rights over the thing that is offered’ (Shabara- 
Bhasya, p. 484, 11.11-12). Then again, an offering becomes 
a ‘■■yaga' when the proprietary right is relinquished by ' 
means of words in favour of a Deity, (Mim. Su. IV —ii—27, 
also Bhasya p. 484, line 13), a personality who is not near 
the person making the offering. When it Is relinquished and 
actually made to rest in, and transferred to, another person, 
who is near at hand, the offering becomes a Ulema or * giving ’ 
(Shabara-Bha. p. 484, line 14). It is called ‘ Homa ’ when the 
thing offered is thrown into, and offered at, a particular 
assigned place (Mim. Su. IV—ii—28; PraJcaranpahchilcd 
page 105); it is not necessary for the offering to be thrown, 
into the fire, in order to make it ‘Homa’ (as has been 
asserted in the Bhallabhciskara , MS. pp, 92-93); because in 
many cases, the throwing of substances into water (as daring 
the Avabhritha Isti, at the conclusion of the Agnistoma) is 
called ‘ Homa.’ 

The difference among Yaga , Dana and Homa is thUs brief¬ 
ly explained in the 8 ha,bar a- Bhasya, p. 484—‘ The relinquish¬ 
ing of one’s proprietary right is the factor common to all the 
three ; the difference is only this—in Yaga, there is mere 
verbal, relinquishment (the thing offered is not actually taken 
away by the recipient),—in Dana, the thing is actually 
made over (to the recipient),—and in Roma, the thing 
offered ha3 got to be thrown into some suitable receptacle 
(water or fire).’ 

3. The deity to whom sacrifices ore offered is, for the 
Mlmamsaka, a purely hypothetical entity, posited for the 
sake of the accomplishment of a Sacrifice. ‘ Yaga' having 
been defined as * offering to a Deity,’ no yaga could be 
accomplished without a * Deity’; hence the Deity is subordi- 
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nate to the Sacrifice; this is very clearly brought out in 
Mini. Su. IX—1—6-10 , in which connection the Bhasya 
explains that the Deity has no body, it does not eat any¬ 
thing, it cannot bo either pleased or displeased; nor can it 
award prizes or punishments, as results of sacrifices; hence it 
is that it cannot bo regarded as the principal factor in the 


Sacrifice. Those Vedic passages that speak of certain gods 
having ‘ hands,’ &c., all these passages must be treated as 
pure Arthamda, even non-existent properties being attri¬ 
buted, in praise, to the gods. 

The ‘Deity’ of a sacrifice is thus not necessarily a 
‘person’ or ‘being’; it is spoken of by means of some word 
or words in the injunctive sentences as one to whom the 
offering is to be made; and whose excellences are eulogised 
in the hymns; e.ff., in the sentence * agncyo’ stakapalo bhavati' 
the word l agneyah > points to Agni to whom the cake baked 
on eight pans is to be offered. There are three sources 

of information as to the * Deity ’ of sacrifices:—(1) Nominal 
affixes,—as in the instance cited, the nominal affix ‘ dhak ’ 
added to the noun'Agni’ shows that Agni is the‘Deity’; 
according to Panini’s Sutra, 4-2-24, which speaks of the ‘dhak' 
affix as indicative of the deity (see also Mimmnsa-Butra 
(X—iv—25);—.2) The Dative termination,— e.g. in the 
sentence ‘ Agnisomabhyum yajati,' the dative ending in ‘Agnlso- 
mabhydm’ denotes that the pair ‘Agni-Soma’ is the ‘ Deity’; this 
is weaker in authority than (1), because the deity having no 
personal existence cannot, in the proper sense of the word, 


be the ‘receiver’ of a gift; and hence the ‘ receivership ’ indi¬ 


cated by the Dative can be only figurative;—(3) Mantras 
in man;/ cases it is some word or expression in the mantra, 
that indicates the Deity, e.g. the word ‘ Ketu ’ occurring 
in the mantra. ‘ Kelunkrinvannaketaoe, &o.’ indicates Ketu 
as the ‘Deity.’ (Vide Bhatta-bhasJcara, pp. 92-93). 

4. The main classification of Sacrifices is based upon the 
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"difference in the substances offered. On this basis they have 
been classified under the following three heads :— 

I. ‘ Isti 1 (including also the Uaviri/ajhas ) — Sacrifices 
performed by the YajamUna or ‘ Sacrifice!'’ accompanied by 
his wife and helped by the four Bitviks or Priests — Adkvaryu, 
Brahman, Hotri and Agnldhra,* — consisting of offerings of 
milk, butter, rice, barley or other grains. The ‘ Frakriti’ or 
‘Archetype ’ of this class is the dual sacrifice of the 
* parsha-Purnamasa ’ (described in Shatapatha Brahmilm, 

I and if); and this, with the following six ‘ Vikyitis,’ ‘Ectypes’, 
forms the seven ‘ Samsthaa’ or ‘ forms ’ of the ‘ Isti ’:— fa) 
Agnyadhana (described in Katyayana’s Shrauta-Sutra,W. 179, 
&c.); (b) Agnihotm with its ectype the Masagnihotra (describ¬ 
ed in Shatapatha Br, I. 7-1, &c., and also Shrauta-Sutra 
IV); (o) Agraycmesti ( Shatapatha , IV. 2-2); (d) Chaturmasya 
(Shrauta-Sutra V); with its four sections, the Vaisvadeoa, the 
Varuhapraghasa, the ShUkamehda and the Shunaslrlya ; (e) 
Pashuhandha {Shrauta-Sutra VI and Shatapatha XI. 7*1); 
and (/) Sautramani (Shatapatha XI). t Katyayana in 

his Skrauta-sutra deals in detail with the first five only. 
Even though without Agnyadhana, no Isti can be perform¬ 
ed 5 — as these have to be offered into the fire consecrated « 
by the Agnyadhana (iShatapatha , I. 6, 3, 20)—yet it is the 
Darsha-Purnamasa, and not the Agnyadhana, that is re- 

* The adhvanyu is the most important among these; chosen before the rest, 
and operating from the beginning to the end of the performance. The Brahman 
is the second to be chosen ; he is the general Superintendent or Examiner, weii- 
veraed in ritualistic details, and also in the three Vedas;he also perforins the 
expiatory rites. The B^tri romaina seated to the north of the altar, and recites 
all such hymns as the Sdmdhen^ the Praydja*, the Ijyabhdgas, the Ydjyds, 
the Puronuodhyas, the $ i and the Shamyuvtika. The Agnldhra or the 

Agnid holds the wooden sword and responses, with the word * astu * to some of the 
acts done by the Adhvaryu. 

| In this connection, we may compare the following passage from thd 

Shatapatha Br. X. 1-5- 4 in**Trnl m <F»*rfc*5*T*Tf«r nvnul 
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"garded as thoir ‘Archetypefirstly, because, as remarked 
by Karka, the Shatapatha itself begins with the Darsha- 
PurnamSda, and secondly, because the A gnyadhana is the 
consecration of the fire only, and so cannot be regarded as a 
* sacrifice, ’ in the strict sense of the term, on whose model 
the other ectypal sacrifices could be performed. Other sacri¬ 
fices of this class mentioned in the Shatapatha are the 
Paksayana (Shrauta-Sutra IV, 104) and the Traiyambaka. 

II. JPakayajnas —consisting of the offering of cooked 
substances, not into the consecrated fire, but in the ordinary 
domestic fire. The seven principal ‘ samsthm ’ of this class 
are:— (a) Panchamahayajhas (enumerated and described 
in Shatapatha X, 5, (6)—the ‘Archetype’ ; (6) Astakas (c) 
ParvanashrUddha; (d) Shravani; (e) Agrahaya.nl ; ( f ) Chaitri; 
and (g) Aslivayvjl. (See Panisharamadhava ,— Vyavahara- 
Kandd, page 157, Note). These sacrifices are dealt with 
by the Grihyasutras, and not by the Shrautasutras. It is 
perhaps solely on this ground, and on that of their not being 
offered in the consecrated fire, that these sacrifices have 
been placed in a class apart from the Haviryajnas described 
above. Consisting of offerings of milk and grains, these are 
as much ‘Haviryajna’ (in the literal signification of the 
term) a 3 the Ilarsha- Purnamasa and the rest. 

III. Somayajnas —Offerings of Soraa-juice, also known 
under the name of ‘ Jyotistoma ,’ which however is a name 
that is given to the first of the following seven ‘samsthas’ 
of the Somayaga:—(a) Agnus tom' i —the ‘Archetype’ ; (b) 
Afyagnigtoma, (c) XJkthya ; (d) Sodashin ; (e) Vajapeya ( Shatu- 
pa/ha V, Shrauta-sutra XIV) ; (f) Atircitra ; and (g) Aptor- 
yama. All these are called “Ekaha,’ as lasting for one day. 
There are seme Soma-sacrifices that last from two to twelve 
days ; these are called * Ahlna ’ ; to this class belongs the 
Pvadashaha described in Shatapatha IV. 5. 1. Others 
again, called ‘ Sutras’, are not ‘sacrifices’, but what have been 
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called ‘sacrificial sessions’ ; these last for more than 
twelve days, and are performed by many persons (generally 
seventeen) in combination (see Sha.taj)atha IV. 4,2, 12). 
Under this head, the hhatapatha, and also Katyayana, in¬ 
cludes such elaborate aud complex sacrifices as the Gavd- 
mayana (Shrautasutra XIII), the JS djasnya(Shatapcitha , V, and 
ShrautasUtra XIII), the Sautrdmanl yShatapatlm XI; Shrauta - 
sutra XIX); the AshvamSdka (Shaiapatha XI—XIII, Shrauta- 
sutra XX) ; and also some minor sacrifices, such as— Vasor- 
dhard, Ttdstrdbhrit, Vdjaprasaviya, Payovrata,$c. (Shaiapatha 
IV). Almost all Soma-sacrifices involve the killing of an 
animal; hence older writers have included the ‘Pashu’ or 
‘Animal’ sacrifices under ‘Soma.’ Later writers however 
appear to make some sort of distinction between the ‘Soma ’ 
and the ‘Anim al’ sacrifices ; at least, such distinction is 
found in the Shrautapadarthanirvachana. There is however 
no authority for this either in the Shatajpath i or in the Shrauta - 
siitras. 

5. "We shall describe here, somewhat in detail, the 
performance of the two Archetypes :—The I)arsha-PHrna- 
mdsa of the 'Mis,' and the Agnistoma of the Soma sacrifices. 


The Darsha-PuriumIsa. 


6. This is the name given to two sets of sacrifices— 
the first set called ‘ Purnamdsa ’ consisting of the three 
sacrifices called the Ulgneya,' the * Upmmhuydja ’ and the 
‘ Agnisomiya*; and the other set called ‘JDarsha consisting 
of the three, called the 'AgneyiC the ‘Anidradadhiyaga and 
the Payoyciga —offered on the Full-moon and New-moon days 
by one wbo has * taken the fires.’ That the sacrifices are 
to be performed every fortnight is laid down in the Sliata- 
patha Brahmana X—1. 5, wr 

‘Fortnight by fortnight one should perform the JDarsha- Purna* 

masa sacrifices. (See Bhattabbaskara, Ms. p. 98.) 
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As thasfl sacrifices can be offered only in the duly 
consecrated fire, and that also only after the daily Agnihotra 
offerings have been made, we shall preface an account of 
them by a brief description of the ceremony of ‘Agnyadhuw,’ 
‘Fire-Consecration.’ The salient features of this ceremony 
have been summed up by Eggeling (Shafajmtha Hr., Sacred 
Books of the East, pp. 74-76), wherefrom wo take the 
following extracts:— 

8. “ The Agnyaclhana.is performed on the first day 

« of the waxing moon.The normal performance requires 

“ two days— tho first of which is taken up with preliminary 
“rites, while the secoud is devoted to the chief ceremonies, 
“beginning with the production of the sacred fire by 
“ friction. 

“After the Sacrifice!' has chosen his four officiating 
“priests,* Brahman, Hotri, Adhvaryu and Agnidhra, he 
“ proceeds with them to erect the * fire houses ’ for the three 

“ fires — ‘Garhapatya,’ Ahavaniya, and ‘Daksinagni’t... 

« The A(Jhvaryn then procures a temporary fire.and after 

* These four, with the Sacrifice!*, are the most important persons at the Sacrifice 
(Vide. Shatapa{ha, I. 1*1*15). Another important priest is the U^gati i, who chants 
the Samaa hymns. He is not required at the Agnyaclhana. We have an 
enumeration of the several priests in ShatapathaX II —1*1, A brief account of 
these is also to be found in the Journal of the AsiatieJSociety of Bengal, 1907, Vol. 
Ill, 4, ‘Seme Notes on Vcdic Sacrifices.’ 

f The Agnihotra House is built on a flat level piece of ground, a regular 
square or oblong, with doors on tho East and South. In this’.House, the centre 
of the Western half is called the ‘ Abode of the Garhapatya,’which is a circle 
with a diameter of 27 Angitis , whereon there is the * Kunda,’ the receptacle of fire, 
the hearth surrounded by two raised boundaries, one six AiiguU high and six broad, 
and the other six Anguls high and four broad. The fire deposited in this Ktmda 
is called the * Garhapatya/ by reason of its special connection with the Sacrificer 
who is .the Qrihapati) Master of the House. From the centre of this Garhapatya 
Kunda, a tape called the ‘ Pristhya-Sutra’ is drawn towards the eastern half of the 
house, where they have the ‘ Abode of the Ahavaniya, mapped out into a' perfect 
square. This being surrounded by two boundaries like those of the Garhapatya Kunda, 
forms the 4 Ahavnlya Kunda or Hearth/ The fire deposited in this hearth is called 
the 4 Ahavaniya, on account of all offerings being made into this fire. To¬ 
wards the South of the Ahavaniya Hearth, a space in the shape of the winnowing 
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“ the four-fold lustration of the Garhapatya Fire-place, he lays 
‘ down the fire thereon. Towards sunset the Sacrificer in- 

“ yokes the Gods and Manes. Ho then enters the 

“ JLhavauiya House, passes to the Garhapatya., and sits down 
“ to the west of the fire ; his wife at the same time entering 
“ the Garhapatya house from the south, and seating herself 

“South of him .Whereupon the Adhvaryu hands to the 

“ Sacrificer two pieces of wood (Arani). to be used next 

“ morning for the production of the sacred fire by one of 

“ them being rapidly drilled in a hole in the other.These 

“ sticks are deposited on a seat. In the house of the 
“ Garhapatya a he-goat may then be tied up for the 
“night......to be presented to the Agrudhra. 

“ After sunset the Adhvaryu measures out four vessels 
“ of husked rice-grains—each containing three handfulls—on 
“am ox -hide dyed red. With this rice the Odana Cluiluh- 
“ prkshya, is prepared on the provisional Garhapatya fire. 
“ When it is ready, the Adhvaryu makes a hollow in the pap, 
“ and pours clarified butter into' it; he then takes three 
“ kindling sticks, anoints them with some of that ghee, and 
“ puts them on the fire one after another. Thereupon the 

“ Sacrificer having paid due honours to the priests . bids 

“ them eat. 

“ During the night, the Sacrificer and his wife have to 
“ remain awake and keep up the fire. When the night clears 

“up, the Adhvaryu extinguishes the fire, or . takes it 

“ southwards and keeps it in a safe place, till the Daksinagrti 
“ fire is made up. He them draws with the woodeu sword 

basket, ia mapped put; this forms the ‘ Abode of the Paksinagni ’ This surround¬ 
ed by two boundaries forms the ‘Paksiniigni-Kandu or Hearth’; the fire depositee' 
herein is called ‘ Daksinagni,’ upon yhich. rice is cooked for the four principal 
priests. That these names of the fires— 1 G&rhapatya ' Ahnvnn ya an 
‘ PahaiaSgni ’—are applicable only to duly consecrated fires, and not to th 
ordinary fire, is proved by Jaimini in Mm. 83tra XII—ii— 1, where it is shown 
that the name 1 vihara,’ which is given collectively to the three consecrated fires, 
cannot apply to the ordinary fire. 
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“ three lines across the fire-place and proceeds with the 
“ preparation of the hearth-mounds.” 

9. Eggeling stops short at these preliminary rites of 
the first day. An account of the rites of the Agnyadhana 
proper, we take from the Paddhati or manual based upon 
the Shrauta-Sutras of Katyayana (Adh. IY) and Apastamba, 
wherein we have, in a systematised form, what is described 
in Shatapatha II, l’l etseq. 

On the hearth-mound, the Adhvaryu deposits a piece of 
gold, sprinkles the earth of the mole-hill, and surrounds it 
with pebbles (Shr. Su. IV.210). Before or after sunrise, 
(Shatapatha IT PAS and IV'l'211) the fire is produced by 
the drilling of the sticks (215), and after sunrise, is taken 
from the Garliapatya to the Ahavaniya hearth. He takes a 
burning stick and deposits it on the Garhapatya hearth, — the 
Brahman singing the Hathanfara Saman. From there 
the fire is taken to the iDaksinagni hearth; and the 
Adhyaryu requests the priests to recite the Shymta, the 
Varavantiya and the Yajnayajniya hymns. The Sacrifice? 
then makes the Agnihotra offering, ending with the final 
offering, and pays the specified gifts to other Brahmanas. 

10. The above is an account of the Consecration of 
the Fire in which all sacrificial offerings are made. We shall 
now proceed with the details of the Barshapurnamasa. 

31. Though both Ka yay ana’s Shrauta-Sutra and the 
Shatapatha Brahmana begin with the * Purnamasa ’ Sacrifices, 
the later Manuals begin with the ‘ Barsha.’ We shall follow 
these latter, and note, in* passing, all points where the 
the * Purnamasa ’ differs from the ‘ Barsha.’ 

12. On the (morning'!’of j the day preceding the New 
Moon, (some of the lunar mansions are specially recommend¬ 
ed in Shatapatha IP2), after the' daily Agnihotra has been 
performed, the Sacrificer chooses his A.dhvaryu, and with 
his help performs the five-fold lustration of the Ahavaniya 
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and Daksinagni hearths in order to make the..B fit to receive 
the consecrated fire from the G-arhapatya hearth, l ui p ^e 
is then taken out of the Garhapatya and deposited on the 
other two hearths by the Aijhvaryu (this being called, the 
‘Agnyuddharanti’), and two logs of fuel are placed upon 
each of these fires. Into the fire thus supplied w ith 

fuels, the Sacrifice!' makes certain offerings. Drinking a 
little water, ho, along with his wife, imposes upon himself 
certain fasts and restrictions, preferring requests to Agni, 
Vayu and Surya to help him in keeping these, 'the 
Adhvaryu taking up a knife heats it on fire; and with this 
and the water vessel, in his hand, he goes a few steps either 
to the East or to the North, and picking up Kush a grass, throws 
one or two blades of it as an offering to cows; he holds the 
rest in his hand, holding the bundle tight on the point 
where the blades shoot off from the stem, and with the knife 
cuts the bundle at that point with a single stroke. Another 
handful is also similarly cut off for purposes of the IKastara, 
a bedding of Kusha, grass upon the Altar, whereupon the 
Jahu* is kept. Having cut off three more handrails of 

Kusha (called ‘Nidhanas’) he touches his own body. Ho 
prepares the Shnlva ,f lays down the stick, arid keeps upon 
it the handfulls of Kusha, and upon one of these he deposits 
the prastara ; he binds up the whole into a bundle, dedicating 
it to Indrani, sprinkling water on the bundle. He 

takes up another supply of kusha and keeps it close to the 
place of the central paridhi. % 

13. At this point comes in the performance of the 
Pindapitriyajna. At this the Sacrificer makes an offering 

#A full list with explanations of this and other things will be found later on 
.at the end of the section, 

f A rope of Kusha, with three knots in the middle, and one at tho end, for the 
purpose of binding bundles of fuel, 

J This is the name given to the three logs of wood that are kept along the 
Northern, Western and Southern sides of the altar, upon the first mcJchalft or 
raised boundary. 
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of rico-balls to his three Immediate ancestors*; and approach¬ 
ing the Giirhapatya hearth, hands over the ball offered to 
his grand-father to his wife ; and throws the other two'lmfco 
the fire. 

14. The Adhvaryu prepares another ShvXm, and with 
tins he ties up the three paridhiAofcq.' into a bundle ; and 
deposits it along with the bundles of fuel. He then prepares 
the Vedaf and the Upuvern ; $ and the Saorifioer, assisted by 
his wife, sweeps the Sacrificial House • and washes it 
thoroughly. 

15. During the day, the Sacrifice!* shaves his head and 

chin, abstains from meat and from carnal pleasures (Kat. 
Slit. Su. II. 8-9). In the afternoon he, with his wife, 
partakes of the rice and barley mixed with ghee, called the 
* Vratopaniya’ (Shr. Su. II. 30) ; whereupon they take the 
vow of henceforward eating ‘nothing but what grows in the, 
forest, be it forest-herbs, or the fruit of trees' (Shatapatha, 
I— WHO, Shr. Su. 11*14).■ In the evening he offers 
the usual Agnihotra libations. The Adhvaryu, before 

retiring, spreads kusha on the jpari0fns and around the 
three hearths, puts fuel on the three fires, separates the 
calves from their dames (this removal of the calves being 
called ‘ VatsSpUkarana, Shatapatha 7-1), The Sacrificer 
also spreads kusha round the fires, and invites the gods 
to lodge in his house ; and then, with his wife, retires 
to rest, sleeping on the ground, in the Giirhapatya House 
or in the Ahavanlya House. 

0 At the 1 Purnam&sa / in pla?;o of this yaj ha they have the Vraiopayana , 
wherein the Sacrificer picks up two entire-blades of Kusha , And sipping wafpr^throe 
times, sprinkles water on the Ahavaniya fire into which ho puts four pieces of 


fuel. 


t A broomstick for the sweeping of the altar, made of Kusha grass doubled up 
and tied, with the ends lopped off ;—the shape being similar to tlpit of the thigh of 


a seated calf. %& piece of wood six inches long cut off from the root end of fe 
branch of a tree. 
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16. This finishes the observances of the Previous Day, 
called the ‘ Upavasatha ‘ because, ’ says the Shatapatha 
(L-—1-1-77), ‘ when the householder enters on his vow, he 
means to sacrifice to the gods the next morning; therefore, 
all the gods betake themselves to his house and abide by 
(upa-vas) him in his house. ’* 

17. On the next morning,—the morning of the New 
Moon— after the morning libations of the daily Aguihotra have 
been offered, the Adhvaryu, before the sun rises, f spreads 
Kusba round the fires, and prepares Kusha-seats for the 
Sacrificer and the Brahman; and then gets together the 
vessels, implements and all other articles, necessary for the 
performance. $ 

18. The Sacrificer then proceeds to ‘appoint’ the 
Brahman; The priest accepts the post, and promising to per¬ 
form his duty well, invokes blessings upon the Sacrificer and 
betakes himself to his assigned seat, called the ‘Brahmasadana’. 
He takes from under his seat a blade of Kusha and throws 
it towards the South-East, thereby chasing away all undesir¬ 
able elementals; and thenceforward, seated near the 
Ahavamya, watches the performance. § 

19. After the Brahman has taken his seat, the 
Adhvaryu gets in the PrinatS vessels, and filling them with 
water, sprinkles that water over his head with the paoitra 
directing the Sacrificer to keep silent during the performance, 
he deposits the pranlta vessels on kusha and covers them 
up with kusha. Taking up the Agvihotra-hovani and the 

°At the Purnmainasft, the rites of tlie Previous Day are generally performed 
on the name day as the main Sacrifice. 

t After, no rise, at the Purnamasa. 

| A list of these with brief descriptions, is given at the end of this account. 

§At the Purnamasa, when it is being performed for the first time, the 
Anvarambhaii ya offering is made at this juncture; it consists of obi a ions of a rice- 
cake to Agni-Visriu, boiled rice and grains to Saraavatl, and a rice-cake to 
Sarasvata ; the priest's fee in this case being an one-year old cow. 
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Skttrpa, he heats them over the Ahavanlya fire; and ob¬ 
taining the Sacrificer’s permission to prepare the offering, 
he proceeds bo the cart which is full of corn, and takes out 
some corn in the patrl ; and ascending the cart, he washes 
the corn needed for the Sacrificial Cake, from which he 
removes all foreign substances. Having washed his hands, 
he puts the corn into the Shnrpa with the Agnihotra-havani 
The JSacrificer then offers his invitation to the gods to be 
pleased to come to his house and accept the offerings; where¬ 
upon the Adhvaryu promises to prepare the cake for Indra- 
Agni *. Looking towards the Bast, he looks round the 
vihara (ground mapped out for the Sacrifice), and descends 
from the cart; and deposits in their assigned places the 
handfulls of corn intended for the gods; and washes all the 
vessels. Taking up the skin of the black antelope, lie shakes 
it up three times, and calling it the ‘skin of A<Jitiho 
spreads it, the hairy side uppermost, to the North of the 
Garhapatya hearth, with its neck towards the East; on this 
he places the ulukhala, and putting some com into it, he 
takes the masala, and calls out loudly for the Eaviskrif or 
* preparer of. the offeringwhereupon the Lady (the Sacri¬ 
ficer’s wife) begins to thump the corn. 

20. Then follows the appointment of the Agnldhra or 
Agnul priest. Having accepted the office and promised to 
perform his duty, he takes up the Shamya, and strikes 
with it the drisad and the upala. The Adhvaryu brings up 
the Shiirpa into which the corn thumped by the lady has been 
kept, and winnowing with it, removes the husks, upon the 
utkara (the appointed place where all bits of grass and such 
other refuses are to be thrown); and then taking up the 
husks into the pan intended for the middle cake, throws 
them beneath the antelope skin, as an offering to the 
Raksasas. Having washed the pan, he cleans the grains 


"For In$ra-Vainifi$ha at the Purnamasa. 
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of all the husks, and keeps the cleaned rice in the palrl ; and 
being again thrown into the ulukhala it is again thumped 
and cleaned by the lady aided by the Adhvaryu The rice 
is then thoroughly washed, all the refuse being again thrown 
upon the utham as an offering to RSksasas. The Adlivaryu 
takes up the Shamt/U and keeping it on the skin, he places 
upon it the drisad, and upon this latter the upaia; taking the 
handfulls of corn set aside for each of the gods, one by one, 
into the drisad, he pounds them, once forward once back¬ 
ward arid then quickly, a number of times; whereupon ho 
requests the Lady to finish the pounding, after which the 
flour is boiled oilier upon the Garhapatya or on the Ahava- 
niya, fire. Taking a few live coals from the Ahavanlya 
the Adhvaryu puts them over the middle pan, and 
then over each of the other pans. He heats the madantl 
water, and having washed with this the palrl, he puts into 
it the flour, naming the gods for whom the cakes are intend¬ 
ed ; and kneads it with the ATeksanrij and having made it 
into a,ball, ho cuts this up into smaller balls of equal size, 
labelling each as intended for such and such a. deity. With 
each of these balls he prepares a cake of the shape of,the 
tortoise, not very high, and of the size of the horse’s hoof. 
He then removes the live coals from the pans, and bakes 
the cakes upon these,—that intended for Agni upon eight 
pans, and so on* ; repeating in each case the mantra ‘ urupralha 
urnprafhasoa...nru yajnapatih prathitam’’ (Shatapatha,I— 
i-6-8),. Whe.. the Cakes have been baked, he sprinkles 
water upon them, and heats them again, by taking a burning 

°Tho number of papa upon which the cake is to be baked, varies with the 
deity for whom it i.-» intended. We shall note a few of those as mentioned in the 
Shatapatha Brdhmam, :—the cake intended for Agni is baked upon eight pans 
([.—6-2-5; II—2-1-22; TI-5-1-8; V.-2-1-4); that for Vanina ononepan (IV.—4-5-15) ; 
that for Iitclra-Agni on twelve (V.-2-2) ; for Agni-Visnu on eleven (V. — 2-2-6); for 
Vicau on three (V.—2-5) ; for Agni-Soma on eleven ( V—2-4) ; for Vaisnvahara on 
twelve (V.—-2-4-13) ; for the Maru^s on seven (V.-3-1-6) • fot Savitri on twelve or 
eight (V.—3-3 2); and for Indra on eleven (V.—4-2-10). 
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round them three times. 


The cakes being ready, each 
is kept aside for use, being covered up with hot ashes. 

21. Taking up the sphya, the Adhvaryu drawsVith 
it three lines on the ground, and proceeds to prepare an 
altar or mound * of the size of the sacrificer.’ The sacrifice!' 
having washed the altar, the Adhvaryu spreads Kusha over 
it, and" directing the sacrificer to bring up the proksanl 
and other vessels, and to prepare the lady, he washes each 
vessel as it is brought in. The preparation ol tne Lady 
consists in the Yoktra being tied round her waist, and 
seating her near the Ahavanlya. The ghee^ is then boiled 
over the Paksinagni fire and poured into the Ajyasthali over 
a pavitra ; and all ashes, &c., being removed from the ghee 
w ith the mantra ‘ isg tva, ’ the ghee is heated again on the Gar- 
hapatya fire with the mantra ‘ Urje tva ’ and then handed over 
to the Lady.* She looks into the ghee carefully, holding 
her breath (Shatapatha, I.—3—1-18). The ghee is again 
heated over the Garhapatya, and is again examined by the 
Sacrificer and the Adhvaryu, who carries it to the altar and 
keeps it in the dhruva and throws a few blades of Kusha 
towards the South as an offering to the Pitrxs. Taking up 
the Kusha intended for the prastara, he hands it bo the 
Sacrificer, who, in his turn, makes it over to the Brahman who 
prepares the prastara. The Sacrificer spreads some Kusha over 
the altar, taking special care to have the roots of one bund¬ 
le covered up by the tips of the other. The Adhvaryu 
takes up the prastara, and, assisted by the Sacrificer, places 
the paridhis in thei r position,—the central one, that to the 
west of the hearth, having its top-end towards the North, 
presided over by the Gandharvas; the Southern one with 
its top-end towards the East, presided overby Indra; and 


~0 Pa tv® &c., the first mantra of the Yajurvcda S .imhita appears to have never 
been used, in its complete form, at any sacrificial performance. It is always 
spoken of in the Shatapatha as to be used in sections.a See I-1-6-6-I-7-1- 2 ; 
IV—3-117. 
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Bad rf&rthern one, also having its top-end towards the East 
presided over by Mitra-Varuna. Taking up two Kusha- 
bladea, he keeps the prastara upon them. The Smk having 
been placed upon the prastara , the Sacrificer consecrates 
the Juhu, the Adh vary u doing the same with the ?7 pabhrit, 
to the North of which he keeps the dhrvva, which, along 
with the Sruva, is consecrated by the Sacrificer. The Adh- 
varyu having kept the Jjyasthah to the West of the Sruk, 
the Sacrificer consecrates the SruJc, takes up the Veda , the 
ajyasthVU, the patri and the Sruva. Taking the cakes out 
of the coals and reciting the words * syonante sadanam krinomi , 
ghritasyn dkarau susevam kalpayami, he spreads kmha on 
the patri, and having removed the ashes from the cakes, and 
completing the mantra ( tasmin sida &c,\ he deposits the cakes 
on the patri, and applies butter to the cakes with the Sruva, 
which are thereupon consecrated by the Sacrificer each 


being called by its deific name as * agneya ’ ‘ aindra,’ &c. 


22. The seat of the Hotri—called the 4 Hotrisadana 
having been prepared with kushct, the pi’iest-elect is called up 
and duly appointed by the Sacrificer; and wearing the 
sacrificial thread,* sits facing the East, to the North-East of 
the Ahavamya. Being directed by the Adlivaryu, he recites 
the Upciinshu mantras and also the Sumidhent or ‘ kindling 
Tersest, the Sacrificer placing a fuel on the fire at the 
utterance of ‘Om’ accompanying each verse. The fire having 
been kindled, the Adhvaryu fans it with the Veda, and with 
the Sruva taking up ghee out of the dhruva, he pours it 
alon g the fire, from one end of the hearth to^ the other,- 


• From this it would seem that the* sacred thread’ was worn only during 
sacrificial performance, and riot always; that this may have been the cus'otn is 
also indicated by the name ‘YajPopavlta’ by which the ‘sacred thread’ is generally 
known. This view however is contrary to such well known texts as ‘ Sadopavi- 

tind bhavyam, Sadd baddhashikhena eha’. 

•f The mumber of these verses is variously inontioned in the Shntaj-.itha, 
‘Fifteen’ is mentioned in I—3-5-7; ‘ Seventeen’ in 1-3-5-10 and l> 2-12 ; and III— 
1.3.6; ‘Twenty-one’ in III—3-5-11. Eggeling has translated eleven verses w a 
footnote on page 102,—those eleven becoming fifteen by the first and the elovent 
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all the while contemplating on Prajapati. Taking ghee 
out of the Ajyasthali he fills the dhruvd. again, to overflow¬ 
ing. Tho Adbvaryu and the Hotri thereupon repeat the 
names oi the Pravara-lMsis, and the Hotri offers his 
invitation to the deities of the Sacrifice. The Sacrificer 
handing over the Srmm to the Adbvaryu,, the latter pours 
an offering of ghee to Indra; and taking ghee out of the 
dhruvd, he pours it over’ tlaejuhu, and also round the dhruvd 
and drawing together the bundles of fuel with the sphya, he 
takes his seat behind the Agnidhta* and recounts his pra- 
■wm-rvtw‘, the Hotri also doing’ the same, w alks up to the 
Agnidlira and sweeps the ground three times, and then 
retires to Ms appointed seat. 

23. The Adhvaryu takes up the Jahu and tho Vpahhnt , 
and requests the Hotri to make the following five ' Prayajas’ 
or ; Fore-offerings’ to the five seasons (Shatapatka, 1-5—2 
and 3):—(1) To the Sfamid — i. e. the Spring. (2) to fianuna- 
pd£~~i. e. the Summer, (3) to the Ids, i. e, the rains ; (4) to 
the Barkis — L e. the Autumn; and (5) to the Svaha —the 
Winter. After these offerings, the Acjhvaryu pours ghee 
into the dhruvd and the upabhrit; and cutting out short 
pieces out of the Kasha contained in the prastara he 
anoints these with ghee ; and requests the Hotri to pour 
libations of ghee to Agni and Soma; and the Hotri pours 
a libation each to Agni and Soma, and another to the 
two combined. Whereupon the Sacrificer proceeds 

to perform the expiatory rites consequent upon the discrep¬ 
ancies that might have occurred during his previous day's 
fast and observances. This rite consists of the offering of 
libations to Agni and Prajapati. The Adhvaryu then 

cuts off five slices—each, slice about an inch long—out of the 
cake dedicated to Agni; and pouring ghee over them, he 
hands them to the Hotri, who offers them to the following 
five deities :—(1) Agni, (2) Visnu, (3) Agni-Soma, (4) Indra- 
Vaimridha, and (4) Indra-Agni, 
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24. After this come the two Parvana Romas ; the 
Adhvaryu taking ghee out of the AjyasthuH , with the Sruva, 
pours an oblation to the Purnmriasa (the Full Moon Day) 
and one to the AmavasyU (the New Moon Day). 

25. This is followed by the Narista Homas, at which 
offerings are made to Agni-Vayu, the Maruts, Brahman, the 
Devas, Paramatman, Agni-Svistakrit and Agni-Vaishvanara. 
The Adhvaryu then cuts out a slice of the size of a grain 
of barley, out- of the cake dedicated to Agni, and also f rom 
each of the other cakes; and puts these pieces into the Pra- 
shitra vessel, which is made over to the Brahman priest who 
eats a little out of it. The Adhvaryu brings forward the Ida- 
pafra, and hands it over to the Sacrificer, who consecrates 
it and makes it over to the Hotri. While the Saerificer 
recites the JYemgcwi mmtras ( Ohidasi &c. Vajasanbyi Sam- 
hita TV.—19), the Adhvaryu permits the eating of the 
Ida, whereupon the four Principal Priests, along with the 
Saerificer —YcijamanapanckamctfA -- eat it. 

26. Dividing the Agnaya cake into four parts, the 
Adhvaryu keeps them on Kusha; and the Saerificer having 
assigned the shares of the four priests, has his own share 
assigned by the Adhvaryu. The Agnidhra and the Adh¬ 
varyu eat their shares. 

The Adhvaryu cooks a large quantity of rice—called the 
* Anvaharya ' When it is ready ho smells it, and taking out 
a small quantity with his fingers, mixes it with the Brah¬ 
man’s share of the cake. The rest of the rice is then offered 
to the Brahman as called in by the Sacrifice!*, who also gives 
them proper gifts.’ 

27. The Agnidhra selects some fuels and keeps them 
aside for the Anuyaja or the After-offerings (Shatapatha 
I—8-2); and the Adhvaryu throws the rest of the fuel into 
the fire, as an offering to JR-udra, 
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28. The Adhvaryu now proceeds with the Anuyaju 
or After-offerings. (1) to the Barkis, (2) to Narashamsa, 
and (3) to Agni. The Sacrifice** sprinkles ghee on the 
paridhis; and assigning the central one to the Vasus, the 
Southren one to the Rudras and the Northern one to the 
Adityas, he keeps the jahu on the prastara, out of' which 
Ivusha-blades anointed with ghee are offered to Agni, Soma, 
Y.isnu, Agni-Soraa, Indra-Vaimridha, the PSvas, Agni- 
Svistakrit, Indra-Agni and Mahendra, The prastara is 
then carried to the Ahavaniya hearth by the Agntdhra, 
who also carries to the same hearth, the paridkis one by one, 
and also fire in kindled sticks,—the Hotri all along reciting 
the ShamyuoU/ea mantra (Shatapatha I—9-1-25; and 
.RigvedaSam5—17—7). And into this fire, the Adhvaryu 
throws the paridkis as offerings to the Yasus, the Rudras and 
the Adityas; and the -Priests eat the remnants ; and wash the 
vessels and implements. 

29. Now follow the Patnisamyajas (Shatapatha 1.9-2). 

Led by the Agnidhra the priests move to the Garhapatya 
hearth ; the Adhvaryu sitting on its South and the others on 
its North. Offerings are then made to Soma, Tvastri, Rika, 
Sinivali, Kuhn, the Devapatuis (Wives of the Gods), and 
lastly to Agni-Grihapati. The finger-joints of the Hotri 
being anointed with ghee, four drops of ghee are poured 
into his hand, and six drops in the hand of the Agnidhra. 
Being touched by the Adhvaryu, the Agnidhra, the Sacrifice!* 
and the Lady, the Hotri makes an offering of the ghee in 
his hand to Paramatman. 

30. Then follow the Pistalepa and the Phalikarana 
Homns : Four drops of ghee being dropped into th ejuhu, the 
chaffs of the grain out of which the cakes were prepared are 
thrown into it. This mixture offered into the Ahavaniya 
constitutes the Phalilcarana Homa (‘ PhaUkarccna' being the 
name given to the chaffs removed from the corn by the 
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Lady). After this comes the Pistalepa-Eoma: the Sacrifice!* 
having dropped four drops of ghee into the/tdwL he puts 
into it the iough that may be found to be attached to the 
vessels, and offers it into the fire, as an offering to the 
Vishvcdevas. This offering is again repeated three times 
—(1) to Sarasvatu-Vishobhaglna, (2) to Sarasvati-Vesh- 
abhagina, and (3) to Indra. 

The girdle-zone of the Lady is at this point unfastened 
and placed in her hands; after which she washes her face, 

32. Betaking themselves to the Ahavaniya hearth, 
they perform the expiatory or Apologetic Homa, called the 
‘Starmprayashchitfa. * This consists of the following offer¬ 
ings :—one to Brahman, one jto Tapia, one'to Vanina, two 
to Agni-Vanvna, one to Ayas-Agni, one each to Prajapati, 
the Istas, tie Vasadmistha, Bhosajanduristi, Aiskriti, 
Samriddhi, the Devas, Agni-datavedas, Agni-Svistakrit, Indra, 
Indra-A.bhayiikara, Indra-Harivat-Vardharuana, Agni, Agni- 
Shradrlha, Varuna-Indra-Savitri-Visnu-Mariit, I Agni- 
Tantumat, Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Surya and Prajapati. After 
these the Adhvaryu and the Brahman pour offerings to 
Prajapati, into each of the three fires ; and finally the 
Adhvaryu filling the clkruva with ghee, pours it as an offer¬ 
ing to YajSa-Paramatman,— the Brahman reciting the 
mantra c AydshcMgne , $*<?., ’ (Maitrayani Samhita I —4-3). 

33. The Sacrifice!* now eats his share of the remnants. 
The Adhvaryu brings the Pranita vessel on to the altar ; this 
is filled with water, with which the Sacrificer washes his 
face; and then the Adhvaryu pours the water on the 
altar. The Brahman eats his share of the remnants and 
retires, 

34. The Sacrificer now performs the Visnukrama 
(described in Shafapatha, I— 9-3-8; I—12- 13; IV—5-2-10; 
VI—6-4-1). That is, on the Southern side of tho altar, 
moving his right leg foremost, he moves four steps to the 
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East, repeating the mantra * vimoh kramosi, &c.*—VSjasaneya 
—Samhita XII—5), invoking blessings upon himself and 
family, and destruction on his enemies. He then walks 
round the altar; offering salutations to Surya and Agni, he 
proceeds to the Garhapatya and salutes it with the mantra 
' Agne grikapate, &c.’ (Maitrayanl Samhita 1-5-11). Pro¬ 
ceeding to the Paksinagni hearth, he salutes it and sits 
down on the altar. Taking the Veda on his lap, he pronoun¬ 
ces the text * Siiryasyaorita anvUvarte \fyG,> (VajasanOya Sain 
II 27); whereupon he invites and feeds ten Brihraanas; and 
divesting himself of his vow, retires. (Shatapatha, I 9-23). 


35. List of the articles required at the Darsha-JPurna- 
masa, —arranged alphabetically :— 

( а ) AnvUh&rijasihMi—th? dish in which is strained the 
cooked rice intended for the four priests. 

(б) Agnihotrahavam —made of nikankafa wood—15 
inches long,—with one end shaped either like the lip of the 
elephant, or the beak of the swan, or the tail of the crow,— 
with a hollow 8, 5 or 4 angitis deep respectively,—the rest 
being kept as handle; this is used in making the Agnihotra 
offerings. 

(c) AjyasthUll —the vessel in which the boiled ghee is 
kept. 

(d) Ida-patra —a vessel made of Ashvattha wood,—with 
handle 4 anguls long attached to a hollow 4 angnls in circum¬ 
ference ; in this is kept the Ida,—the remnants of the 
offerings. 

(e) TJpabhrif—% piece of Ashvattha wood similar to the 
juhU, kept by the Adhvaryu in his left hand while in his 
right hand he holds the juhn with which he makes the 
offerings. 

(/) 17pala —the piece of rounded stone with which things 
are ground upon the stone-slab. 
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(g) Upanesa —a two-inch piece cut. out from the root- 
end of the Palasha, or Sham'i branch shorn of its leaves. 
This is used for removing the live coals from the Garhapatya 
fire. 

(h) TJlUkhala —the mortar made of Palasha wood, ] 2 
anguls high, with a hollow in the lower half ; used for the 
cleaning of the rice and other grains. 

(i) Kapaia —Earthenware pans for the baking of 
cakes. 

(/) Krimajina — skin of the black antelope, used as a 
seat for the mortar upon which rice and other grains are 
pounded. 

(/-) Juhu —a piece of palasha wood similar in form to 
the Agnihotrahamnl ; all principal offerings are made with 
this. 

(1) Darbha —Kusha grass. 

(to) Dris'zt — The stone-slab for grinding corns. 

(n) JJhr uva —similar to th ejuhu, but made of vikaukata 
wood ; ghee is kept in this ; and it is kept upon the altar from 
the beginning to the end of the sacrifice. 

(o) P aridhi — Three sticks of fuel exactly of the length of 
the raised boundary of the Ahavanlya; they are placed upon the 
girdle, on the West, North and South of the hearth. These imy 
be of the following woods-—Palasha, Vikankata, Karsmarya, 
Bilva, Khadira, Udurabara. 

(p) JPaoitra —a blade of Kusha cut into two equal pieces 
and consecrated with a mantra ; used for sprinkling water. 

W) Patrl —a wooden dish in which the prepared cake 
is kept and cut up into slices for offerings and also for distri¬ 
bution among the priests. 

( r ) Pi$talepaphAlkaranapatm~Ve ssels for keeping the 
ground corns and the chaff thrown out from the winnowing 

basket. 
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(s) PranlM —Vessels made of Ashvatiha wood; 8 anguls 
deep with handles 4 anguls long. 

(t) Prashilra —The remnant of the substance offered > 
kept aside in a vessel, called, on that account, the ‘jPrashitra- 
ptitra,’ which is made of Khadira, wood, of the shape of the 
cow's ear. 

(it) Madantl —The water heated in a vessel that be¬ 
comes heated while the frying-pan is being heated. 

(v) Masala —pestle made of Khadira wood, one and half 
times as long as the mortar. 

(m?) Mskmm —a piece of Ashvatthd wood 15 inches long; 
with one end flattened; used in mixing together the fried 
substances with 'madantl water. 

(x) Yoktra —a three-fold rope of Munja, wound round 
the waist of the Sacrificer’s wife (Sliatapatha 1-3—1—13). 

(?/) Vedj —a handful of Kusha grass, twisted and 
doubled up into the shape of the thigh of the seated calf; 
used in the sweeping of the altar. 

(:;) Shamya —made of Khadira wood; 36 anguls long, 
having at one end eight knots, one angul apart from one an¬ 
other ; placed under the flat grinding stone, when rice, &c., are 
ground; also used by the .Agnidhra priest for striking the 
stone. 

(za) Shurpa —winnowing basket made of bamboo. 

(zb) Sphya —a sword made of Khadira wood, 20 
anguls long, 4 anguls broad. 

zc) Sruk —is the name given in common to the Jiihu, 
the JDhruvd, the Upabhrit and the Sruua —the instruments for 
making offerings. 

(sd) Sruva —a piece of Khadira wood, 15 inches long, 
with a hollow at one end, an inch in diameter with this all 
offerings of ghee are made. It may be of valdsha or vihan- 
kata wood (Sliatapatha V —2-3-15). 
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The Agnistoma 

36. Having described the Archetypal Isti, we are now 

going to describe the Agnistoma (also called Jyotistoma) which 
is the archetypal Soma-ydga. This sacrifice is dealt with in the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, Prap. IV and IV, and in the Shrauta- 
Sutra of KStyayana, Adh. VII—XV. (Chaukhainbha Sans¬ 
krit Series, pp. 417 to 601). It is upon these original 

texts, and upon the Paddhati or manual, by Yajuika Deva— 
also based upon Katyayana—that the following account 
is based. 

37. If the Sacrifice*- is a regular performer of the Agni¬ 
hotra, he should perform the daily Agnihotra, and also the 
I)arsha-Pumavuasa Sacrifices before he takes up the Agnis¬ 
toma. But if he happens to be one who has had no ' Agni’ 
in his family,— i.e., who himself, or his two immediate ances¬ 
tors have not been regular performers of the Agnihotra, 
before he can be entitled to the Agnistoma, he has to offer a 
he-goat to the Ashvins,—this being an expiatory rite for 
cleansing himself from the character of the 4 Bad Brahmana, 
attaching to him on account of the non-performance of the 
Agnihotra, and the neglect of Vedic studies. After this 
comes the performance of the expiatory rite, if the Soma 
Sacrifice has nob been performed in the family for three 
generations,—this rite consisting of the offering of a goat to 
Indra-Agni. Both the animals are sacrificed in the same 
manner as that to Agni-Sorna, in course of the Agnistoma 
(see below). 

38. On the day preceding the one on which the -Agnir- 
fcoma is to be performed,—which generally is the day follow- 
ing the New or the Full Moon,—the Sacrificer performs the 
MhdlHhrrtMha,-- an offering to his ancestors. On the clay 
of the Sacrifice, the Sacrificed and his wife, along with tl e 

sixteen priests-elect, have their bath early in the morning, 
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after which the priests are duly 8 appointed.’ Before the 
appointment of the human priests however, the divine ones 
are appointed : Agni being the Botri, Aditya the Adhvaryu, 
Ohandramas the Brahman, Parjanya the Udgatri, Apas the 
Bat-mshamsin, and Rashmi the QhdmcLsadhvaryu. The Sacri¬ 
fice;’ then announces his intention to perform the sacrifice 
in the following terms:—' I am going to perform the 
J'yo£i$totncL*Agnistoma in which the sacrificial gift shall con¬ 
sist of a hundred pieces of gold, and 100 cows and clothes and 
horses,—it will be accompanied by the Rathantara-pristha 
Saman, and four Stomas ; will you, Sir, so and so, of such and 
such a gotrd, officiate as the Brahman priest.’ This same 
formula is repeated with each priest, who accepts the place, 
and receives from the Sacrifice!- the offering of madhuparka. 
The sixteen priests are:—(1) the Brahman, ( 2) the Udgatri, 
(3) the Hoiri, (4) the Adhvaryu —these four are the principal 
priests, of the first class, called 8 Mahartvik’;— (5) the 
Bnihmamchchhamshin, (6) the Prastotri, (7) the Maitrdvar- 
una, (8) the PraMprasthatri,— these four belong to the 
second class, called I)vitiym’;—{9 ) the Potri, (10) the 
Pratiharfri, (11) tho Achchhaoaka, (12) the Nestri— these four 
belong to the third class, called ‘Tntiyin’;—{ 13) The Agnul 
(or Agriidhra) ; (14) the Sahrahmanya ; (15) the Grdvastut, 
and (16) the Untie tri —these four belong to the fourth class 
called the ‘padin’; tho last twelve are also called 88 Hotra- 
snamsin. 1 he Soma is then handed over to the Sacrificer, 
who is thereupon anointed with a tilaka on tho forehead, 
and receives blessings from the Brahmanas. 

59. The above having been done at the Sacrificed 
house, he proceeds, with the priests, to choose a place for 
the Sacrificial House. The plot of land chosen should be 
higher than all the land around, and should be sloping 
towards the east. Having cleared it of all vegetation, they 
build thereupon a house 20 aratnis by 10, (an 8 aratni ’ being 
nearly 15 inches), with three doors, on the East, South and 
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W691. To the North of this house another house — 5 aratnis 
by 5,—is built facing the East, for the ‘ initiation * of the 
Sacrificer; and to the South, a similar house for the initiation 
of his wife. Returning home they pour a libation of 

ghee into the Ahavaoiya fire,—this offering being called 
* yupahuti the remnant of the ghee is kept in a safe place. 

40. Having consecrated the ground, they transfer into 
the Aram the fire from the Garhapatya and Ahavamya 
hearths of the Agnihotra; and placing the A rani on the 
cart, along with all other sacrificial implements and materials, 
they carry it with propitiatory songs and recitations to tho 
ground chosen for the Sacrificial House. On reaching the place, 
the Sacrificer washing his hands, takes the Aram and the Soma 
in hi,' hand and enters the House by the Eastern door; and 
deposits the Soma on a raised platform. 

41. The Adhvaryu proceeds to the mound (4 anguls 
high, 24 anguls long, and 24 anguls broad), intended for tho 
Garhapatya, and having performed its lustration, he produces 
fire by the f riction of the Aram, aod keeps it on the mound. 
About 8 yards a moved from this mound, he has the mound for 
for the Ahavaniya; and a little removed from this, the mound 
of the DaJmndgni. After the lustration of those mounds, he 
deposits fire on these also. The Sacrificer thereupon makes 
an offering of vegetables and grains to the Soma; and this 
finishes the morning functions. 

42. In the afternoon, the Sacrificer and his wife may 
partake of rich food, consisting of rice and cakes and various 
kinds of meat ; after which he makes over all sacrificial 
materials to a reliable person, requesting him to bring for¬ 
ward each thing at the proper moment. 

43. After this comes the Initiation of the Sacrificer 
and his wife. In the Northern house, a jar full of water 
having been kept, the Adhvaryu, facing the North, pares 
the Sacnfioer’s nails, and shaves certain parts of his head, 
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fooeeding from tlie right side. The razor is then made over 
to the barber, who shares the rest of the head and the chin. 
The Sacrificer then takes his bath, for the purpose of purify¬ 
ing him of the barber’s touch ; and betaking himself to the 
North-east corner of the house, he wears a fresh silk cloth. 
In the Western house, the Pratiprasthafri performs a similar 
ceremony for the Sacrifleer’s wife ; the sharing of the head 
in this case bring purely optional; though the nails must 
be pared. The Lady also wears clothes similar to those 
put on by her husband. These two Initiations over, 

the Adhvaryu leads the Sacrifice!-by the hand to the Sacri¬ 
ficial House, by the eastern door, the Pratiprasthatri leading 
the Lady by the other door. The Sacrificer and the Lady 
then repair to their appointed seats. 

44. Then follows the DiksaiuyU, Isti. A cake baked 

upon eleven pans is offered to Agni-Visnu; and also an 
offering of charu is made to the Adityas. At this Isti no 
m .intrats are recited loudly; nor is there any sacrificial gift. 
The remnants of the cake, &c., attaching to the Sruva are 
ultimately offered to the Vishvedevas. The Ahdvaryu 
spreads kusha grass on the eastern side of the Sacrificial 
House. The Sacrificer seated upon this receives ghee from 
the Adhvaryu, which he rubs all over his body, the parts ho 
cannot himself reach being rubbed by the priest. With the 
pointed end of an arrow he applies collyrium to his eyes; 
the Adhvaryu sprinkles water over him ; whereupon the 
Sacrificer closing his fist takes the vow of silence, and is led 
by the Adhvaryu into the House by the eastern door, and 
seated between the Garhapatyv and the Ahavanyla hearths. 
The Pmtiprasthairi helps the Lady to go through the above 
procedure; and she is led into the House by the western 
door. Thus ends tbo Diksaniya Isti. 

■/. 

45 , Next follows the Odgrahimna Homa. With the 
Sruva, the Adhvaryu pours offerings of ghee to-—(1) Akuti— 
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Prayuj—Agni, (2) to Medha—Manas—Agni, (3) to Sarasvati 
—Pusan—Agtii, (4) to Apas—BySvSpritUivi—Antariksa-— 
Brihaspati, and (5) lastly to Vishvedeva—Savitri—Mifcra— 
Brihaspati—Pusan. 

48. To the south of the Ahavanfya hearth, the 
Aclhvaryu spreads two skins of the black antelope. The 
Sacrificer kneels to the west of the skin, facing the east. 
Pronouncing the words ‘ Sharmasi’ he places his right knee 
upon the skin; and binds round his waist a munja rope 
twisted three-fold, pronouncing the words * urgasi and then 
lie binds up the knot of his waist-cloth ; covers his head with 
the upper garment, which, according to Apastamba, he wraps 
round his head in the form of a turban; and to the free end 
of this turban, he ties the black horn, 6 inches long.* The 
Adhuaryu then hands over to the Sacrificer a stick 
of n.'lumbar a wood long enough to reach his face from the 
ground; and the Sacrificer raises it over his head, and 
finally places it on his right shoulder. While the A.dhvaryn 
is doing this to the Sacrificer, the Pralipraslhatri does the 
same to the Lady ; with this difference that instead of the 
horn, a piece of wood is tied to the end of her upper garment, 
and in place of the turban, three folds of net are wrapped 
round her head; and in place of the munja rope, the yoktra 
is wound round her waist. With this ends the Initiation 
with all its details. 

47. At sunset, the Adhvaryct, permits the Sacrificer 
and his wife to renounce the vow of silence; this is done by 
the Sacrificer uttering ‘ bhuh, bhuvab, soah ’ while seated 
upon the black antelope skin. The Adhoaryu then milking 
the milk of two cows, gets some yaoa cooked in the milk ; 
and with this the Sacrificer and his wife break their fast; the 
food intended for the Sacrificer is cooked over the Oarha- 
fire, and that for the Lady on the 7 ~)alcsintigni. 


° This horn is intended for scratching the itching parts of his body ; this should 
not bo done with the finger-nails. See Shoifipatha, III—2-1-31. 
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■'Saving partaken of the food, the Sacrificer requests the Fire 
to keep awake, and himself retires to sleep, on a bedding 
spread to the south of the Ahavaniya hearth; taking care not 
to lie upon his back or stomach ; his wife sleeps in similar 
fashion to the South of the G-arhapatya hearth. The two 
cows are kept carefully guarded within an enclosure. 

48. Towards the latter part of the night, the Sacrificer 
and his wife wash their faces and hands; whereupon the 
Adbmryn offers to him milk in a Kamnya cup; and this 
milk he drinks, sitting upon the skin. The Lady also re¬ 
ceiving the milk from the JPratirraafhatri in a copper vessel 
drinks it. After this they ease themselves and go to sleep 
again if necessary. 

49. At the break of dawn, the Adhvaryu. makes the 

Sacrificer and the Lady to resume the vow of silence. The 
milk is then boiled and kept away. After this comes the 
Initiation; after which, if the Sacrificer happen to get angry 
or to do any such improper thing as talking to a Shudra , 
telling a lie, uttering non-Sanskrit words, and so forth,— 
he has to recite the mantra —‘ agne vratada asi, &c. J (Shafca- 
patha, III.—4-3-9). From this point forward, till the 

concluding Bath, the Sacrificer has to observe certain re¬ 
strictions. Some of these are as follows:—( 1 ) not to mix 
with Shudras; ( 2 ) not to talk to the Shudras; ( 3 ) not to 
admit a Shudra into the house ; (4) if it becomes necessary 
to talk to a Shudra, this should be done through some 
person of the higher castes; (5) not to rise from the seat 
even on the approach of respected persons ; ( 6 ) not to salute auy 
person ; t 1 ) not to go into a tank; ( 8 ) not to touch rain water; 
(9) to talk sweetly and not harshly; (10) to talk Sanskrit 
only ; ( 11 ) to observe strict veracity; ( 12 ) not to spit; (13) 
nor to laugh loudly , (14) not to show his teeth; (15) not to 
ascend trees; (16) nor to wander out of the Sacrificial House; 
(17) not to cleanse the teeth; (18) not to bathe; (19) not to 
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make any such offerings as those of the Agnihotra, the 
Vaishvadeoa, and so forth. Authorities are divided as to the 
number of Initiations to bo adopted— they may be 12,4, 3, or 
even one. 

50. After the Initiation they proceed to do the 
Yvpachchddana —the cutting of the Sacrificial Post. Taking 
with them the remnant of the ghee and the fire-stick, th y go 
to the place where they have kept the log of khadira wood 
intended for the Post. It is perfectly smooth and of even 
thickness all over, They produce fire by the friction of the 
sticks, into which they pour a libation of ghee, called the 
‘ yupiihuti’ ; after which they cutout apiece of the wood, 
which may be 5, 6, 8,J>, 11, 12,13 or 15 aratnis long; and 
the piece of wood left behind is called the “Soar a', and 
kept aside for purposes of the Soaruhoma. 

51, After this follows the Mahavirasambharam : The 
Brahman and the Sacrificer get together clay, anthill dust, 
the mud thrown up by the wild boar, the put'ika herbs, red 
flowers, goat’s milk and the (javeclhuka grass. Spreading 
the skin of the black antelope, they keep near it the scraper 
made of udambar a or vilcaukata wood, about 15 inches long. 
The Adhvarya takes up this scraper, and taking up in his 
hand the clod of earth, keeps it on the skin, whereupon he 
heaps, one by one, all the aforesaid things. To the North 
of the skin, the Adhvaryu chooses a square level spot; and 
covering it with a pieoa of cloth, keeping an opening to the 
east, he cleans the place and sprinkles sand over it; and 
accompanied by the P rafiprasthutri the Nestn, and the 
Unnetri, he picks up the skin along with the things put upon 
it; and while the Brahmin and the Sacrificer are retiring the 
mantra ‘ praitu brahmanaspatih &c.’ (Kigveda—I, 40-3) he 
carries the skin along with the things into the covered spot. 
Keeping the gaoedhnka and the goat’s milk aside, the 
Adhvarya mixes up the other things ; and out of the lump 
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of clay produced by this mixture, the prepares three', maha- 
viras. The mahavira is 6'jinches long, with a cavity in the 
middle and a hole at] the top, having a belt, three inches 
below the upper end. Then he prepares the two pinvanas 
—which arc similar in shape to the lotus on the Sruk ,— 
and also two circular pans of the size of the palm of the 
hand, which are called ‘ Rauh in&k apa. I a ’. The clay left 
behind, called the ‘ upashaya ’ is kept away in a safe place, 
for future use. The mahUviras, the pinvct,nns and the 
muhimfcapiilas are then smoothed by being ru>bed with the 
gavedhu/ca. Fire having been brought out of the Baksinagni 
hearth, the priest throws it into horse-dung; and over the 
smoke thus raised, he smokes the Mahavira, &c. Removing 
the aotelope-skin, he digs a square pit, and spreading Kasha 
in it, and placing the three things ovor the kasha, he lights it 
with fire. After they liave been thoroughly baked, he sprinkles 
goat’s milk over them, and keeps them aside carefully in a 
safe place :— the breaking of these articles being considered 
inauspicious. . 

52. Next comes the Prayaniyd, Ist.i. At this there is 
no regular ‘appointment’ of priests; nor is there any distinct 
sacrificial fee. The priest cooks rice; and out of this cooked 
rice offerings are made to Agni, Soma, and Pathya Svasti, 
and again to Agni, Soma, Savitri, Aditi and the DSvas. 
These are followed by offerings of ghee to Pathya Svasti; 
Agni, Soma and Savitri; all the mantras being recited in a 
subdued voice. 

With the same cooked rice, they next perform the 
Aditi-yaga; which consists of an offering to Aditi, and a 
concluding offering to Soistakrit ; after which the remnant is 
distributed among the priests. The prastara is thereupon 
thrown into the fire, as an offering to Pathya Svasti, Agni, 
Soma, Aditi and Savitri. 
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At; this stage of the Prdyanlya, the Pratiprasthafri 
fetches the Soma from the House and deposits it on the 
reddish-brown calf-skin spread with its neck-end towards 
the cast. The person who is to sell the Soma, —who must 
bo either a Shrulra, or a low-born person of the higher castes 
•—then cuts the Soma into as many parts as there are joints 
in it. The Adhvaryu closes the door of the House, pours 
ghee four times into the juhu, and pours it as a libation, 
along with sumo fuels, into the Ahavamya. Then ho ties a 
blade of grass round a gold piece, and having tied it to a 
string, he puts it into the juhu. After which the remaining 
rites of the Prayaniya are performed. 

53. After this comes the * purchasing of the Soma.’ 
The doors of t he House are opened, and the Adhvaryu and 
the Sacrificer go out by the eastern door, and move towards 
the heifer that is to be given as the price of the Soma■ 
This heifer is of tawny reddish-brown colour throughout, 
without any kind of mark on the body, without any orna¬ 
mentations, not deficient in any limbs, nor with a distorted 
limb; and it is to be accompanied by a bull; and she must 
have tawny eyes ; and must be one year old. The Adhvaryu 
having touched her body, she is led up to the Prcdiprasthatri 
and the other priests, the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer follow¬ 
ing her. On the spot where the heifer puts her front right 
foot, in her seventh step, they all it down, in the following 
order :—the Brahman and the Sacrificer on the South, the 
Adhvaryu on the West, the Pratiprasthatri and the Nestri on 
the north, and the Lady further to the South. The 

Adhvaryu places the gold-piece that had been tied up in a 
string, on the exact spot where the heifer had put her foot; 
and makes an offering of ghee to Aditi. Upon the spot he 
draws three lines with the sphya, and taking up the gold- 
piece in his hand he puts it in the S'lhali. Having poured 
ghee upon the three lines he hasjdrawn, lie picks up the earth 
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bear in*/ the foot-mark of the heifer, and hands it over to 
the Sacrifioer, from whom it is again transferrer] to the Lady, 
who keeps it in a safe place : and ties the gold-piece to her 
ring-finger. r l he Sacrifioer thereupon orders a servant to 
bring up piece of cloth for wrapping round the Soma, another 
as a £ bedding’ for it, and a third as its ‘ turban.’ One of 
these pieces is taken up either by the Sacrifioer or the 
Adhvaryu, and the other two by the Fratiprcisthulri ; and they 
go to the place where the Soma had been kept, and the 
Sacrifioer and the Brahman seating themselves to the South 
of it, the Adhvaryu takes his seat on the North, and facing 
the east, touches the Soma; after which the ‘seller’ also is 
not permitted to touch it. All foreign substances having 
been removed from the Soma, the Adhvaryu folds up a piece 
of cloth four-fold, and spreading it on the skin, measures out, 
on to the cloth, ten handfuls of the Soma-chipa; and then 
takes up the whole of it into the folded cloth; in which he 
wraps up the Soma, and ties up the knot on the top with 
the cloth intended for the ‘turban’; and hands over this 
bundle to the ‘sellar.' Then proceeds the bartering for the 
Soma :— 

Adhvaryu :—“Is your Soma for sale ? ” 

Seller:—“ Yes; it is for sale.” 

A .:—“ I shall buy it.” 

Seller:—“You may do so.” \ 

^ shall pay for it the sixteenth part of a gold- 
piece.” 

Seller■“ My Soma is worth much more than that.” 

This goes on until the Adhvaryu offers a ‘cow’ as the 
price. This is accepted by the seller, who says—“ The Soma 
has been bought by you.” Directed by tjie Adhvaryu, 

the Sacrifioer offers to the vendor a gold-piece and a she-goat 
w iiioh the Adhvaryu hands over to the vendor, with the 
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right hand, receiving the Soma with the left. He then ties 
the iShwa-bimdle to the right thigh of the Sacrificer, who 
thereupon gives the cow to the vendor, also gold and some 
other things. The Sacrificer and his wife thereupon uncover 
their heads, and belabouring the vendor with a bamboo-stick, 
wrest away from him the gold-piece that he had received. 
This bamboo-stick is thrown into the fire by the Adhparyu, 
as an offering to Mitra-Varuna. The Sacrificer takes 
up the Soma-bundle and goes towards the cart intended for 
the carrying of the Soma. On this cart the Adhvnryn spreads 
the black - antelope skin, and places the S-mia upon it, and 
covers it up with the second piece of cloth. The skin on 
which the Sacrificer has been sitting is then fixed to a 
bamboo-pole and stuck into the ground in front of .he cart. 
Two calves are then yoked to the cart; and they are driven 
with a paldsha -stick by the Subrahmanya. The Adhvaryu 
goes round the cart, and takes up a position behind it; and 
takes hold of the rope attached thereto; the Sacrificer and 
the rest proceed behind him. The cart is taken to the 
House. 

54. The Adhvaryu on nearing the House, calls the 
Subrahmanya, who thereupon calls the Brahmanas to come 
forward. The PmtiprasthUtri brings the animal dedicated 
to Agni-Soma to the east of the House, and stands near the 
cart, holding the animal by the ear. This animal should be 
a deer either of black colour with spots, or of reddish-brown 
colour. The Sacrificer touches this animal ; and it is moved 
away. The Adhvaryu, helped by the Fratiprasthatri, the 
Nestri and the Unnetri, carry to tho cart, the dsunrtt (a stool 
made of Udumbara wood, high enough to reach the navel of 
the Sacrificer, but only about lb inches square at the top, 
intended as a repository for the Soma ) ; and spreading the 
black antelope skin on this the Adhvaryu places 
the Soma-bundle upon it; and tho four priests taking 
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up the stool carry it into the House by tlie eastern door, 
and keep it to the south of the Ahavamya hearth. 

65. Next comes the Atithyesti: — They bake a cake 
upon nine pans, intended as an offering to Visnu ; after which 
the madantl water for the Sacrifice!* is boiled upon the 
Garhapatyu, and that for the Lady on the Fakfintigni fire ; 
and from this point onwards for all purposes they use water 
out of these two madantls only. The fire being churned out 
of the aranl sticks, offerings of ghee are made to Agni, Soma, 
V isnu and the iDevas ; after which the cake is offered to 
Visnu,—all the mantras being repeated in a low voice. The 
Sacrifice!* and the priests then take out ghee with the Sruva, 
out of the dhru-va and the sthall twice over, and keep it in a 
vessel hidden away in a safe place.* The Sacrificer puts 

fuel into the Ahavanlya fire, and the Lady into the Daksi- 
nagni ; and tffey bind up the musti and the mr.Jchala. The 
Brahman , the Udgatri, the Tlotri, the Adhmryu , the 
Agmdhra, and the Sacrifice!* tie gold-pieces to their ring- 
fingers ; and repairing to the east of the Ahavanlya hearth, 
untie the Soma bundle. Returning to their places they put 
their hands on the prastara, and repair to their seats. This 
is followed by the apportioning of the shares of the Brahman 
and the Sacrificer, the sweeping of the fire-places, the wash¬ 
ing of th ejnhu, and the besmearing of the paridhis with ghee 
Carrying the prastara along with the paridhis , to the Ahaya¬ 
niya hearth, and sprinkling over these the water of the 
Madantl , the Adhoaryu hands them over to the Aynidhra for 
safe custody. The Veda, the Yoktra and the Franlta being 
removed, a blade of Imsha is thrown to the South-West as an 
offering to the Rakmsas ; and the Sabrahmanya having called 
the Brahmanas, they receive their dues from the Sacrificer 
and the Lady. 



•This is called the T&:vinaptra ajya ; and those taking part in this should 
remain frieudlj to one another throughout their Uvea. 
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The Atithyesti is followed by tlie Bravargyacha- 
ram: —The three doors of the House are closed, the Lady 
also being kept out, by reason of the law that the perform¬ 
ance of the Bruvargya should not be witnessed by persons 
not learned in the Veda. The Brahman, the Sacrifice!’, the 
JJotri , the Adhvaryu, the Prat/iprasthUtri, the Brastotri and 
the Agnidhra recite the whole chapter of the Veda, beginning 
with the words * richam oacham prapa.Jye' (Vajas-Samh. 
36). The Brahman thereupon takes his seat either to the 
West of the Baksinagni or to the South of the Ahavar.iya 
hearth; spreading kusha behind the GarMapa.tya the Adhvaryu 
collects the articles needed for the sacrifice—all the vessels 
being of Udumbara wood, and all strings and ropes being of 
mnn-ja twisted throe-fold (for the list, see end of section) 
He prepares the pavitras, and having set up the 
prokmni vessels, he assigns to the JIntri , the business of 
reciting the hymns, and to the Brastotri that of singing the 
Sdmans, He washes one of the Mahmuras (see above), 
as also all the vessels got together. The Bratiprasthat: i 
then takes the peg and post out of the eastern door, and si inks 
them on the ground on the southern side of the House, in 
such a position as to be within view of the Rotri who sits 
near the Garhapatya hearth ; the post is intended for the 
tying of the cow and the peg for that of the goat. Coming into 
the House again, ho prepares, to the North of the Garhapatya 
hearth, a mound 15 inches square and 4 inches high, smears 
it with cowdung, and consecrates it; a similar mound is 
prepared to the North of the Ahavuntya hearth, and a third 
also to the south of this latter hearth, close to the wall of 
the House. On each of these mounds he sprinkles the sand 
kept in each of the three cups. Between the Aliavan/ya 
hearth and the stool of the Soma, he places another stool, 
high enot. h to reach the neck; and spreading the black 
antelope skin upon this, he keeps upon it the Abhri, the 
Upashaya and the other two mahdviras ; and covers up the 
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■'Whole with a piece of cloth. Taking ghee with the Sruva 
the Adhvarya smears with it the mahavira that has been 
washed ; and taking the silver ‘ hundred-pieces’ {Shatam'ana) 
he hides it within the sand on the mound to the North of 
the Garhapatya hearth. The Prastotri singing the Shukra 
Siiman. the Adhvaryn spreads munja grass along side of the 
mounds and keeps the mahavira filled with ghee on that 
grass; and sprinkling ash over it, he covers it up with live 
coals from out of the Garhapatya hearth, and surrounding 
it with 13 pieces of vikankata, wood, places on the top of it 
100-carat-pieces of gold. While the Ghandra-Sarnan is being 
sung, ho fans the fire with three fans prepared out of the 
pieces of antelope skin with handles attached to them; after 
having fanned the fire himself, he hands one fan each to the 
.Prapiprasthatri and the Agnldhra, whereupon all three fan 
the fire. When the fire blazes, he removes the gold- 
pieces and keeps them away ; and taking ghee with the. Sruva, 
he sprinkles it on the mahavira. The PraHprasthatri then 
prepares the Bauhirn cakes; he takes up the Shurpa and 
the Agnihotra-haoani, and warms them on fire. Looking into 
the dough that has been prepared, he removes all foreign 
substances from it, and kneading it thoroughly, divides it 
into equal parts, spreads out each part into the form of a cake; 
placing paridhis of Udumbara wood round the Ahavanlya 
hearth, ho smears the pans with ghee, and bakes the cake3 
on them. The Aclhvaryu thereupon takes up the cake 

on the right; and while the Prastotri is singing the Soma- 
nidhana, he throws it into the fire, as an offering either to 
Dharma or to Aban. After this he takes up the Rajjman- 
duna and the two pinvanas ; and accompanied by the 
JPratipwthatri goes oat and milks the cow tethered to the 
post,—receiving the milk in the pinvanas ; the priests milking 
the she-goat. Both return to the House and keep the milk 
in a safe place. The Adhvaryu picks out the mahavlras 
with a pair of tongs, and taking them out of the house 
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deposits {item in a large vessel which is then covered with a 
stone-slab. After a short time, he brings them in and 
sprinkling goat’s milk on them, he dips them in the 
cow’s milk, and keeps them on the mound near the Gilrha- 
pafya hearth. Bringing up ghee in the gharma vessel, ho 
pours it as libation, with the Stub, to the Ashvins, and an¬ 
other to Agni; and then keeps the vessel on the mound to 
the North of the Ahaoariiya hearth. He takes up seven 
bits (of wood or cake) and offers one each to Pusan-Sharas, 
Gravan and Pratirava; the fourth, after being hidden in a 
bundle of Jcmha, is offered to the Pitris; the fifth is offered to 
Dyava-Prithivi, the sixth to the Vishvodovas; and the 
seventh is handed over to the Pratiprasthatri, who throws 
it to the North of the House. The Adhvaryu then 

offers the second llauhina cake into the gharma, and throws 
into the Ahavaniya the five pieces of wood kept on the 
paridhis. Libations of ghee are then poured to Siirya and 
Prajapati; and the remnants are eaten by the Sacrificer and 
the priests ; and the (Jpayamanl is kept on the third mound. 
Propitiatory mantras being recited by the Sacrificer and 
the priests, the door of the House is flung open. 

57. This is followed by the Upasad-Jsti :—The 
Agnidhra having boiled the ghee, and the Adhvaryu having 
lighted the fire, t ic latter goes to the altar, and takes up the 
Veda, along with some Kasha, and throws it aside. The 
Kasha having been got together, the sphya, the juhu , the 
sruva and the upnbhrit are washed ; and the Lady baviug 
the yolctra tied round her waist, examines the ghee and 
having removed all foreign substances, keeps it on the altar. 
All Homa-materials are then brought up to the Ahavaniya 
hearth, and libations are poured to Agni, Soma and Visnu. 
The Brahman, the Udgatri, the Ilotri, the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnidhra and the Sacrificer putting gold on their ring-finger, 
go up to the soma and touch it. Returning to the hearth, 
they take up ghee and pour a libation to Agni. The 
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prastara having its top-end dipped in the juhn, its middle 
in the upabhrit, and the lower end in the Aji/dsthali^ is made 
over to the Agmdhra for safe custody. The remnants of the 
materials are then offered up to the hre; and. this closes the 
TJpasad Isti. 


58. Towards evening they offer to the Sacrifice!' a 
drink of milk in the same vessel in which they had kept the 
Tannnaptra ghee (§ 55); whereupon the Pravargya 
(§ 56) and the Upasad ( § 57) sacrifices are again performed 
with some changes. In the JPramrgya the ftauhina cake is 
offered to Bari (and not to Alum as on the previous 
occasion) ; and in the Ppasad the libation is poured into the 
fire with the mcmrci * yule ague harashaya’ (instead of 
ayashaya as on the previous occasion), Before the sun 
sets, the sacrificer is permitted to give up silence and also to 
break his fast. Milk being drawn out of the three teats 
of the cow, it is boiled over the Gurhapatya for the Sacrificer 
and on the JDaksirngni for the Lady; and they retire to rest. 
Towards the latter pari, of the night they partake of the 
milk; and before the sun rises, the Saorificer is required to 
resume his silence till sunrise. The Prmargya (§ 56) and 
the Upasad (§ 57) sacrifices are again performed, — in the 
former the offering being again to Ahan, and in the latter 
the nignra employed being ‘ ya id ague rajahrhai/ti, &c.’ 

59. I hoy then proceed to map out the Vsdi. Beginning 
from the centre of the eastern door of the house, the priest 
takes three steps forward, and there sticks the first peg- 
called the * An'ahpMya shanbu ’ ; taking up a two-foot measure 
(a prakrama being equal to two padas) they measure out 
\b praknmas from the aforesaid peg to the south, and there 
put another peg,—this forming the southern boundary of the 
Vgdi; similarly moving 15 prakramas to the north of the 
central peg, they drive in another peg—which forms the 
northern boundary; moving 86 prakramas from the central 
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peg towards the east they put iu a peg—the eastern bound¬ 
ary, where also the post is set up. From this last peg to 
the south, at a distance of ten prakramas, a peg is put in; 
and one also at the distance of 12 prakramas towards the 
North. Having set up these pegs, they prepare the Vedl", 
and towards the North of it they make the tdcara 
(place for the throwing of all waste matter). The adhvaryu 
then measures out the rhntvUla, three prakramas to the west 
of the northernmost peg of the Vedl. Beside the Vedl they 
prepare the uttaravedi, which is 10 ft. square.* 

60. In the afternoon, they again perform tho 
Pravargya , the cake being offered to lidtri; and also tho 
U'pasad, with the mantra, * yd te ague rajahshayd Sec' The 
Sacrificer, having drunk the milk in the evening, retires to 
sleep as on the previous night. — Next morning, they again 
perform the Pravargya and the Dpasad. 

61. The Brahman and the Sacrificer seating themselves 
near the southern door of the House, the .Adhvaryu prepares 
the ghee and goes to the Ahavamya hearth. The Agmdhra 
throws one piece of fuel into tho Ahavamya ; and the fire 
having blazed up, the Adhvaryu pours into it the fourth part 
of the ghee as an offering to ‘ Gharmasya JDivyd ShuA % . The 
Agaldhra lights another piece of fuel in the fire and holds it 

in his hand, while the Adhvaryn pours into the fire another 
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fourth part of the ghee as an offering to ' Gharmasya 
Antarikm ShukS Similarly over the fire in the third sticky 
the third quarter of the ghee is offered to ‘ Gharmasya 
Pdrthiva Shukd Then placing the Lady before them, they 
go oab of the House by the eastern door; and re-entering 
the House they go towards the Uttar a Vedl , on which they 
deposit the two mahUvlras, the two parishas being kept to 
the North and South of the third mahavira . While the 
Pru.dotri is singing the Varsahara Sfiman, the Adhiaryn 
sprinkles water upon the Uttaravedl; the same being done 
by the other priests and also by the Sacrificer and the Lady, 
while the fstahotriya Saman is being sung. The Sacrificer 
puts some fuel into the Ahavanlya, and the Lady in the 
Gfirhapatya ; when the Sacrificer gives 100 carats of gold and 
silver to the Brahman, to the Adhvaryu he gives the cow that 
had supplied the milk for the Qharma. ; that which has given 
milk for the Sacrificer, he gives to the Hotri ; to the Udgatri 
that which had given milk for the Lady; and lastly to the 
Agmdhra he gives a she-goat. This finishes the Bra- 
vargyasildana. 

02. Next follows the Agnipramyana — i.e., the fetching 
of burning sticks from the Vedl to the Uttaravedl; and this 
is followed by the rigging up, close to the Vedx, of the 
4 llavirdhVi nB a room made up of cloth-pieces, in which the 
Soma-juice is kept. The Adhvaryu and the Bra t iprasthdtri 
carrying two vessels of ghoe to the Vedi , covers them 
up with straw mats. Getting together the articles iiecessary 
for the llavirdhana-mandapa, the Adhvaryu prepares ghee 
on the Ahavanlya fire and liaakes an offering at the door to 
SdEviti i. The Adhvaryu , the Brahman and the Sacrificer 
going out by the eastern and the Lady by the southern door, 
the Adhvaryu pours two libations of ghee to Visnu; and to 
the west of the Vedl he sets up four sticks; and having 
wrapped cloth round these four sticks, he has a 'room*, a 
i mandapa , 10 aratnis square, which is called the * Ravirdhana* , 
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—which he dedicates to Visiui. Generally two such rooms are 
rigged up—called the 4 Northern ’ and the * Southern ’ 
Havirdhana. 

03. They now proceed to dig the JJparava, which on 
being dug, is examined by the Adhvaryu and the Sacrifioer, 
who thoroughly wash it, and spread krnha over it. Spreading 
a circular piece of skin on the ground the Adhvaryu places 
5 pieces of stone over it, and to the east of the Upctrava , he 
prepares a mouud. 

64. After this they build the Sadas —or place for 
some of the priests—and for those who come to witness the 
sacrifice. This place is six pmfcramm to the East of the 
AntahpUtga peg of the V"ecU >—measured out by means of a 
stick of the Udnmbara wood, which is put into the ground, 
with its fifth part under the ground. Kusha being spread 
around this stick, the Adhoaryu takes up ghee with the Sruva 
and pours a libation over the stick, as an .offering to Dyd/oa- 
■prithwis —the quantity of ghee being large enough to smear 
the w hole of the stick. The apace for the Sad,as is mapped 
out 18 aratnis by 9,—the Utfundmra stick being at the centre; 
there are doers to the East and to the W est; there are four 
pillars at the four corners; it is covered with a roof consisting 
of nine mats. It is guarded on all sides by six men. 

65. This is followed by the Aguldhranispadana — i. e. 
the preparation of the place called the 4 AynldhraA It is 
located to the North of the Havirdhana; it is 5 aratnis square, 
with doors on the South and the East; it is built in such a 
manner as to make the inner end coincide with that of the 
Havi dhdna , Half of it is to fall within the limits of the 
Ved'i ; it is dedicated to the Vislivedevas. 

60. After this comes the Dhimydnioasa ; that is to say, 
the preparation of the platforms for the sitting of the priests. 
At the centre of the Agnidhrajtbey make a flat platform 18 
inches square; this is for the seat of the Agnidhra priest. 
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There are six other such platforms in the Sadas —(1) one 
near the eastern door for the fiotri ; (2) one at the central 
Vdumbara stick, for the Maitriivaruna; (3) one eighteen inches 
to the north of the Hotri’s seat, for the Brahniamchchhatisin ; 
(4) one to the north of this for the Potri ; (5) next to this, one 
for the WSstri ; and (6) the northernmost, for the Achehhd- 
vaka. Every one of the so platforms is besmeared with 
cowdung and has sand sprinkled over it. To the South of 
the Agntdhra's seat they prepare another called the ‘ Marjallya 
JJhimya, ’ which is at one end of the Vedl. 

67. All the above preparations having been made they 
proceed with the Agntsornlya offering :— 

Iri the morning after the TJpasacl Isti has been performed, 
the Agntdhra separates the calves from the cows *; and keeps 
the pranitd vessels on the Vedl. The Axlhoaryu picks up the 
sphya, and directs the Agntdhra to bring up kasha and fuels; 
and having washed the VSdi, he sprinkles water over the 
hatha . In the afternoon the Adhvaryu enters the House, 
and the Agntdhra brings up the fuel necessary for the Agni- 
pramtfcma (§ 62), and sits down to the south of the Brahman 
and the Sacriticer. The Adhvaryu taking up the sphya ties 
the yolctra to the Lady’s waist. The Lady then examines the 
ghee and removes all foreign substances. The Sacriticer 
takes the Soma on his lap and sits at the door of the House. 
The Adhvaryu divides into four parts the clod of clay bearing 
the foot-prints of the cow given in exchange for the Soma (see 
above, § 53), throws one part over the upayamanl near the 
Ahvanlya hearth; another part being powdered and scattered 
at the door. The ghee having been got ready, the Sacrificer and 
his whole family—sons, brothers, grandsons, &c.—are seated 
together and covered with a piece of cloth; and the lire having 
blazed up, the Adhvaryu pours libations to Asu and to Soma* 

• This is svliat is called the ‘ Vat sdpd fear ana, mentioned in the Shatapatha Br. 
I-7-1-1, and 2-6-B-4, as to be done with a paldslia stick. 
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All of them then follow the Adhvaryu to the Ahavaniya 
hearth, the Sacriticer repeating' the mantra , 4 Agnd naya, &o\ 
( Vagan. Samh. 40.). All the articles being taken to the 
Agnldhra room, the priests enter the room by the southern 
door; and the Adhvaryu pours a libation of ghee to Agrvi; and 
then keeps the 5 pieces of stone and the stool of the Soma on 
the Agnldhra mound; and all other things, except the Soma 
and ghee are then taken away to the Ahavumya hearth; and 
all the preliminaries having been gone through, a libation of 
ghee is poured into the A hammy a, as an offering to Vi snip 
Having washed his hands, the Adhvaryu receives the Soma 
from the hands of the Sacrifices and accompanied by him 
enters the Ilaoirdhana. Spreading the black antelope skin in 
the centre of the southern Ilavirdhana, he deposits the Soma 
upon this. The Sacrificer saluting the Soma, goes out and 
places fuel on the Ahavaniya, tho Lady doing the same ou the 
Garhapatya. At this point ceases the restriction imposed on 
the Brahuianas, not to eat anything at the house of the 
Sacrificer. 

68. Having performed the upakaram of the goat *—that 
is putting kusha between its horns,—they tie it up with a 
doubly-twisted rope, and tether it to the post, consecrating 
it to Agni-Soma, in virtue of which it is called the 4 Agin- 
tomiya Pashu.’ Making the goat lie down on a bedding of kusha, 
with its legs towards the North, and the head towards the 
West, the Shamitris (slaughterers) kill it,—this being called 
the ‘ sanjfldp&na’,-- and recite over the body the mantra 
4 aditih pa sham, tic.’ The Lady pours water over the animal, 
and is taken away from the place. The Adhvaryu putting a 
bundle of kusha on the back of the dead body, cuts through 
tho kusha into the skin ; cutting out a piece of the skin, he 
throws it to the South-west, as an offering to the Raksasas 

"That the Agriisomiya animal must boa goat is shown in JUimdmsd Sutra 
VI—viii—30 tc 42. 
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Enlarging the rent in the body, he draws out fat from about 
the regions of the heart, and makes a lump of it. Two offer¬ 
ings of this lump of fat are then made to Agui-Soma, with tho 
Jtthu. Fetching w'ater from a flowing current, the priests 
and the Sacrificer sprinkle it over themselves. This finishes 
the Vapayaga —the * Fat-offering.’ 

69. After this comes the Paslmpurodasha Offering:— 
Having directed the Prashamitri to prepare the .Pashupuro- 
dasha, the Adhvaryu offers the Shmstdlcrit offerings. The 
Pmhvpwrodasha — i.c. offerings consisting of slices of the cake 
m.xed up with certain parts of the body of the goat—having 
been got ready, they are offered to Agni-Soma; and the 
remnants are placed between the fire and tho post. The 
hind-part of the goat is then carried into the Sodas, and the 
thighs are kept near the Agnldhra mound, for use in the 
Patnisami/aja, for doing which the Adhvaryu goes to the 
East of the House-door, and placing the Lady before him, 
pours libations, on her behalf, into tho Garhapatya, for 
Soma, Tvastri, DSvapatnis, Rlika, Kuhu, Sxmvall and 
and Anumati. All the priests going out of the House, 
the Lady sits at the door facing the East. The Saerificcr, 
sitting behind the Uttaravedi, takes the Soma in his lap, 
having brought it out of the ITavirdhana. The Adhvaryu 
takes.two jars full of water and keeps one on each side of 
the Uttaravedi, dedicating them to Indra- Agni. Taking 
the Soma from the Saorificer, he keeps it on the stool, pre¬ 
viously placed upon the Agnldhra mound; and during the 
night the Saorificer keeps guard over the Soma there deposit¬ 
ed. The milk-vessels are washed; the calves are separated 
from their dames ; the Adhvaryu receives the gift of a house 
for sleeping, and all retire to rest. 

70. Next morning comes the Sidy aim —the Day for 
the extracting of the Soma-juice. Towards the latter end of 
the night, the servants of the Sacrificer wake up the priests. 
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They wash their faces and wearing washed clothes, proceed 
to their assigned duties. The Sacrificer resumes his vow of 
silence. The Aynidhra boils the ghee, and ties the yoktra, 
to the waist of the Lady, who thereupon examines the ghee 
and removes all foreign substances. The primdajya mixture 
is then got ready; and all the things, except the ghee and the 
Soma, are kept near the Ahavamya. The Adkvaryu accuui- 
panied by the Sacrificer enters the Haoirdhana, and taking 
up the Soma-bundle loosens its knot; and placing five 
pieces of stone upon the skin, throws the pieces of Soma 
upon these stone pieces. The Hotri is then called up, and 
seated near the eastern door of the Bavirdhana, recites the 
FrUtaranmulka or the Morning Hymn,—and then either 
retires to sleep again, or sits there watching the perform¬ 
ance. The Savan'iya cake having been prepared, of Yirhi or 
Java corns, upon eleven pans, for Tndra, offerings of it are 
made to him. The Lady’s share of the milk is boiled, and 
while it is hot, they put into it a little curd. They clean, 
the barleylgrains, and. pound them on the stone-slab; the 
dough , is placed upon the Putri, kneaded, made into the 
shape of a cake, and baked and ornamented. The dishes for 
the various deities are then washed and kept in their proper 
positions by the Uwnetri. Inside the Huvirdhana they alos 
keep the cups made of mhankatd wood,—each four anguls 
deep, supplied with a handle;—that intended for the Hotri 
being circular, for the Brahman, square-shaped, and so on, 
different shapes being laid down for the several priests. In 
the Havirdhdna, they also keep an odd number of jars filled 
with water. By the time that the Hotri, finishes the recita¬ 
tion of the Morning Hymn, the Adhvaryu takes ghee in the 
Frachar am, and pours a libation into the Ahavaniya as an 
offering to Agni—Adhishuvana—DCva and Savitri. Taking 
up ghee again, he asks the other priests to bring up the 
Lady ; and then accompanied by her, the Sacrificer and the 
Brahman, he goes to the water-reservoir and pours an 
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offering to Apas. Hether fills oe jar nwith water. Return¬ 
ing to the House, they request the Hotri to repeat the 
Morning Hymn. The cup of the Hotri is then filled with 
water and handed over to the Sacrifice!*. Doing over to the 
Ahamniya, the Adhvaryu pours a libation to Agni. 

71. The Sacrificer and the Adhvaryu seat themselves 
1 nsi.de the Havirdhiina upon the skin on which the Soma- 
juice is to be extracted, the other priests seating themselves 
all round. They collect all the articles needed for the ‘extrac¬ 
tion ’ ceremony; and each of the five priests l akes up a stone 
piece in his hand. The Adhvaryu puts gold on his ring- 
finger and measures out five handbills of Soma and puts each 
handful upon the stone-slab; and keeps aside one handfull 
for purposes of the Kpdlaka. The Prakprasthatri then 
picks up six shoots of the Soma. Then begins the First 
or the Groat ‘ Havana ’ or ‘ Juice-Extraction. ’ The Adhvaryu, 
the Pratiprasthatri, the Nestri and the Unnetri wash their 
hands ; and the Adhvaryu wets the Soma with water out of 
the Hotri cup. Dividing the wetted Soma into four parts 
distributed among themselves, the four priests proceed to 
c extract ’ the juice by pounding it upon the stone-slab,—think¬ 
ing all the time that each stroke of the stone-pounder is inflict¬ 
ed, not upon the Soma, but upon the enemy 
(on a blade of grass, in case the priest happens 
to have no enemy); this pounding is continued until 
the Soma.bits are reduced to a pulp; having rested a 
little, they make all the Soma-pulp into a lump, from which 
they extract the juice by pressure. This is the first ‘ round’ 
of the extracting process. They collect all stray particles of 
Soma, and begin pounding again; when the whole is reduced 
to a pulp, they press out the juice again. The same proces 
is repeated once more. The three rounds of * extraction * 
having been finished, they pour water over the squeezed pulp, 
in order to make it swell again with the soaking water ; after 
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which they pound it again, going through the three rounds as 
before. Soaking the lump with water again, they go through the 
third ‘ three rounds ’ of the ‘ extraction’. This finishes the 
First Extraction, oalled ‘ Mahabhisava . 


72. This is followed by Kmllakabhimva. This is done by 
the Adhvaryu alone. He takes up the sixth handfull of Soma 
that had been kept aside, and puts it on the pounding slab, and 
strikes it eight times with the pounding stone. Having 
pressed out the juice, he picks out three shoots Irom the 

squeezed pulp and puts them into the Bofri- cup; and oat- 

ting the pcwitra over it, he presses the shoots and extracts a 
little juice into the cup.—He pounds the pulp again with, 
eleven strokes, and extracts the juice. The third time, 
he extracts the juice after twelve strokes. He then covers up 
the mouth of the cup, thereby closing up the life of lup 
enemy whom he names. ^Adhvaryu comes out ot 
the and is followed by the Sacrificer who gives 

to him any present that he asks for. They both go to the 
Sacrificial place, and standing at the middle of the Southern 
pariM, they pour into the fire the Soma-juice in the cup, 

as a libation to Surya. 

78 After this they go through their morning prayers, 
and await meantime the Saonhcer am 

U , wife finish all their necessary ablutions, *0, 

M priest takes up the DrombtlmU, and keep* it upon 
the stonepiecos on the skin on which Soma has been pounc¬ 
ed- over this jar a fim**. » ** a " d * «°“* 

piece. The kr.81.-f brings up the Soma, and the Smien- 

Lr fills a number of cops with Soma-jmce At sun- 
rise, they take up one of these cups, called the 
and pour the juice as a libation to r uiya. . 

vary" takes up the eups dedicated to Iml^a,,,. to 
Shukra. and to Manthin,-»nd fills then, *>***«“£ 
Bringing up the (», the Adhvaryu »£ 
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witli Soma-juice, and covering it up with the pavitra, offers 
it to the Vishvedevas. He then brings up the Ukthyasthall 
and filling it with Soma-juic offers it to Indra; similarly 
filling the Dhnwasthali, he offers it to Vaishvanara. The 
Bmmhilasha is then half-filled with Soma-juice; and the 
Adhvanj% pours a libation of ghee to Soma; similar libations 
being poured by others also. They then go out of the 
Havinlhana ,—the Adhvaryu leading, and being followed by 
the others in the following order—-the Pratvpmsthatri, the 
Prastotri , the Udgatri , the Pratihariri, the Brahman and the 
Sacrificer; each touching the one in front of himself. They 
take their assigned seats; and the Udgatri sings the pres¬ 
cribed hymns,—the Sacrificer leading. When two 

hymns have been sung, the Adhvaryu directs the Aqnidhra 
priest to bring up the cakes and adorn them; and also 
the Pratipasthatri to come up with the animal. The former 
brings out the cakes from under the ashes and keeps them 
on the mound; to the Bast of the fried barley, and to the 
South of the Karambha (a preparation of Saktu mixed with 
ghee) to the North of the milk aud the Vdjina (the water 
passed off from curdled milk); after which the cake is 
dedicated to Indra, the fried barley to Jndra-Harivat, the 
Karambha to Indra-Pusanvat, the curd to In<Jra-Sarasva- 
tlvat, the PaymyU to Indra-Mitravaruna, aud the Vagina 
to the Vajius. The Pratiprasthatri brings up the Savanlya 
animal and stands near the Uttamredl. The Adhvaryu 
enters the Ilavirdhana, takes up the Ashoitia cup, and hav¬ 
ing washed it, keeps it in its place; aud points out each of 
of the other cups to the Sacrificer. Going up to the post, 
he puts some Kasha between the horns of the Savanlya goat 
tethers it to the post, and dedicates it to Agni. The 
seat of the Kotri is then placed in tbe Sadias , and the llotri 
P r * esfc appointed to his task; the other priests and the 

Sacrificer having their duties duly assigned, each of them 
pours liba-uions into the Ahavanlya , in the same order in 
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which they had come out of the HavircVima these iiba- 
r.ions being offered to Vak, VSchaspati and Saras vati- The 
animal is titan killed and its fat extracted in the same 
manner as in the case of the Agnisomiya animal (see above § 
68); and this fat is offered to Agni; after which the 
Priests take their usual dinner. 

74. Then follows the SavavJyajmrodashaprachara. The 
Savanlyas having been brought up near the Vttaravedi and 
the Vajina placed upon the ulkara ,—the first halves of the 
five cakes are then cut up into five slices, which are differed 
to the five deities just mentioned—and a slice offered 
also to Agni-Svistakrit; a portion of the remants of these 
offerings being thrown into the prashi/ra and made over to 
the Brahman, and the rest of the remnants is then distribut¬ 
ed between the Brahman and the Sacrifioer. 1 he 

Adhvaryu now proceeds to make the BvidSvatya offerings. He 
enters the Fiavirdhana by the Eastern door, and picking up 
the Indra-Vayu cup, and requesting the MitrSvaruna priest 
to sing the appropriate hymns, offers small quantities of 
the juice in the cup to Indra-Vayu, in two instalments, 
handing- over the cup to the Eotri. Going into, the Eavir- 
dhana again, ho comes out with the Mi tra varuna cup, and 
pours a libation to Mitra-Varuna. Similarly bringing up 
the Ahsvina cup, he pours a libation to the Ashvins. The 
remnants of these three offerings are kept carefully in the 
Adityaslhalh The cups of the Sacrifioer and the priests 
except those of the Achchhdvdka and the Unnefri, -are filled 
by the Adhvaryu with Soma-juice, in three instalments— 
first from out of the Dronakalmha, then out of Upabhrit, and 
then again out of the JJronakalasha. The Adhvaryu and 
the Pratiprasthatri take up the Shukra (a cup of biloa w'ood) 
and the Manthin (a cup of Vikankata wood) respectively, and 
cover them up with pieces of the post. They bring out 
these from the Fiavirdhana and keep them on the Shroni of 
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the Vttaravod; whereupon the pieces of wood with which 
the cups had been, covered are thrown into the Ahavm/ya 
fire. The nine priests whose cups have been filled with 
Soma-juice,—and who are on that account called ‘Ohamasad- 
hari/us’, —-come forward holding in their hands their own 
cups, and take their seats near the Adhvaryu hearth, facing 
the Bast. The Adhvaryu, and the PraUpraAlrntri, stand¬ 
ing to the North and South of the post, pour out the juice 
in their cups as libations to Intjra, whereupon the other 
niuo also pour out libations to the same deity. The 
Mhv'iri/u then calls for the cup of the Hotri and pours into 
it. the remnants .of the Shukhm and Manikin cups; and the 
Hotri with three priests retires into the Sagm. The other 
priests (Ill up their cups with Soma-juice out of the .Brona- 
Jmlmha, and the Adhoaryu pours libations, out of the 
PrmltaPn cup to Mi'tra- Vanina and Agni, out of the Brak- 
mmttphchhanxi.n ctlp to Intjra and Agai, out of the Potri 
cup to the Marufcs and Agni, out of the Ncstri cup to Tvastri 
and Agni, out of the Aymdhra cup to Agni, and then again 
to Agni. Retaining in his hand this last cap, the A}hmryu 
goes into the Snd:ts, sits before the Hotri , and with him 
eats the remnants of the Dtrideoatya offerings. * 

75. After this, the priests proceed to drink the rem¬ 
nants out of the Soma-cups. The Adhvaryu drinks the rem¬ 
nant of the Shnkra cup, out of the Hotri cup ; out of which, also 
the Pr*tqj‘-axth<itri drinks the remnant of the Manikin cup ; 
the Hotri drinks the remnants of both the Shnkra and the 
Manthin, and also out of the Brahman- cup ; out of which 
also the Brahman himself drinks; the TJchjdtris drink out of 
their own cup; the Hotri having drunk a little out of the 

** With regard to this eating there is a difference ot : opinion among the Mundm- 
sahas and the Y&jfukas. According to the former, who rely upon the text ‘ Vasat- 
kariuh pratharno bhaksaly (see Ill—V—31 to 35), it being the dotri, who 

being the proaoimcor of the syllable 1 Vasat 1 with each libation, eats first; while 
according to the latter, precedence is given to the Adhvaryu. The Paddhatis naturally 
adopt the latter order. 
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Sacrificer’s cup, the Sacriftoer himself drinks out of it; 
similarly the Rotri having partaken of the cups of 
the other priests, each of them drinks of his own cup;— 
the Rotri being entitled to a share in every cup, by reason 
of his having helped in all libations, with the uttering of the 
‘ syllable ‘ vamt’ (Mxm. Su. Itl-v-Tl). This finishes the 
' drinking ’ in connection with the first sot of offerings. * 

76. The Unnetri akes up Soma-juice with the wlan- 
chana out of the Upabhrit, and enters the Sadas ; whereupon 
the nine ChamaM'lhvnrym, having poured out into the cup 
brought by the UuuStri, all the juice left in their cups, keep 
their cups within the llairirclham. (These cups are hencefor¬ 
ward called the NarUshamaa cups). The Adkparyu takes up 
the cake-slices that had been kept aside, and approaching the 
Achchhanaka in the fi!a$as, makes over the slices to him. 
The cup of the Achchhavaka is then filled with Soma-juice 
out of the Dromkcdmlta ; and the Adhvaryu takes up the 
cup and pours a libation to Indra-Agni; and after having 
drunk a little of the remnant, he hands it over to the Achch- 
havaka who then drinks his own share. The Brahman, the 
Rotri , the Aynldhra and the MitrUvarunct entering the Agni- 
dhra room, eat of the remnants of the cakes; and the Sac'ri- 
fleer ako partakes of the remnants of the JPoidevatya offerings; 
and the Lady in her own room partakes of sweet cakes and 
pastries cooked on the ordinary smUrta, fire (she apparently 
being not entitled to the ‘ remnants ’). 

77. This is followed by the offerings of the vajina, 
and also of the dough, &c. attached to the several vessels 
and implements. The Achchhavaka, having seated himself in 
the Sadas, the Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatri take up 
the Mill-cups and fill them with Soma-juice out of the 

0 1“ this connection, it may be noted that the priests drink out of each other’s 
cups, and no difficulties are raised Jo regard t,» the ‘£7 chcMipa’ which occupies 
a very prominent place in the hearing of individuals towards oiie another, in modern 
Hindu society. 
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.Dronakalasha ; "whereupon going" to the Sacrificial House, the 
Adhvaryu pours the juice as a libatiou to Indra; and enters 
the Eavirdhana for bringing up another cup; and the Prati- 
prasthat.ri coining up with another cup, libation out this is 
poured by the Potri to the Maruts; then comes the Adhvaryu 
with another cup of juice which is poured as a libation to 
Toistfibj the NeHri; the Pratiprasthdtri bringing up another 
cup of juice, this is offered by the Agntdhra to Agni. Thus 
alternately, the Aclhvaryv and the PratiprasthUtri bringing up 
the cups one by one, libations are poured to Indra by the Brah- 
mundehchhatksin and to Indra-Vanma by the Prashdstri, and 
so on; and lastly the Adhvaryu and fchej Pratiprasthatri bringing 
up the two original cups, libations are poured to the Ashvins 
and to Agni-Grihapati. Finally the Adhvaryu brings up the 
thirteenth Ritu-cup and pours a libation to In<jra-Grihapati; 
and collecting the drippings of the cups into a vessel, goes to 
the Sodas ; and the PratiprastUthri enters the Havirdhdna with 
another Ritu-cup, and placing into this the cup originally 
dedicated bo Indra-Agni, keeps it on the mound near the 
Agrayanasthuli, and goes out to the Sagas ; where they there¬ 
upon drink the remnants of the RiH-cv.p offerings. While the 
Shastra hymns are being recited, the Adhvaryu enters the 
Havirdhdna, and taking up'the Indra-Agni cup, and accom¬ 
panied by the Cthamasadhvaryus, who hold theii own cups 
in their hands, pours libations to Indra-Agni; whereupon 
they go to the Sagas and partake of the remnants. The 
Adhvaryu again fills the Shukra with Soma-juice out of the 
HromkalnsJia, and keeps the Vishvedeva cup on the spot 
where the Shukra was. Pouring out all the Soma-juice out 
of the Hronakalasha into the Upabhrit, he sets aside the 
former. 

The Agnldhra now prepares the four Pashupuroddshas — 
i.e., cakes prepared of flour mixed with the lard of the animal. 
The first of these is for Agtti, the second for Indra, the third 
for fodra-Harivat, and the fourth for Indra-Pusan vat. The 
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Adhvaryu ou ha up the body of the goat, and with certain 
preliminary rites, slices the cakes; which are thereupon 
offered to the aforesaid four deities. The Adhvaryu picks 
up the Vishvedeva cup and pours libations to the Vishvede- 
vas and to Agni; and the other priests holding their cups 
in their hands shake them over the fire twice. They retire 
to the Sadas and partake of the remnants. 

78. After this come the three U/cthyavigrahas ; the first 
performed by the Adhvaryu and the other two by the Prati- 
prastMtri :—The Adhvaryu takes up the TJ/cthya vessel, 
and pours into it the third part of the Soma-juice 
contained in the Ukthyadhall, and dedicates it to Mifcrar 
Varuna. The Vnnelri takes up the cups of the 
priests and keeps them on the Uttaravedi; and pours into 
each of them the Soma- juice out of the UpabhrU. While the 
Vdgatris are singing hymns, the Adhoaryu takes up the 
Ukthya vessel, whereupon the other priests also take up theirs. 
The Ad&Varyu ,— and after him all the priests—pour libations, 
—one to Mitra- Varuna, and another to Agni. They repair 
to the Sadas and drink the remnants. The above process 
is repeated twice by the Pra fprasthatri, - the libations 
in this case being to Indra, and lndra-Agoi respectively. 
After this all the priests are permitted bo go out and rest. 

This finishes the Prdt.ah-savana. 

79. Next comes the ATadhyandina, ot Midday 
,S aV ana . -The Sacrifieor seated to the west of the, Agnidhra 
mound sings the Lokadvariya. SUman. The Adhvaryu pours 
water into the IMri cup and bauds it over to the Sacrificed 
and removing the covering of the Soma, he hands it to the, 
Oravastut ; whereupon t he Adhvaryu and the other priests, 
as in the Morning Savana, extract juice from the Soma- 
bits; and puts these in water to soak and swell. The 
Vnnetri pours the juice into the Rotri cup in the Sacrificed 
hand ’ through which it is made to flow to the Shnkra 
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and the Manthin cups, as also into the Agrayanaathati, the 
llitupalra and the Vhthyasthall. The remaining juice is 
thereupon poured into the Jdronalcalasha. After this they all 
go out of the ILavirdhana in the same order as in the 
Morning Savana. The Udgatris having suing the 
Pavamana hymns, the Agmdhra is requested to bring out 
the cakes and bedeck them. The cakes having been brought 
up, the first offering out of them is made to Agni-Svistakrit J 
and then the cake is cub up into slices, which are offered to 
Agni, Indra, Indra-Havimat, &o., as in the Morning Savana. 
.Libations out of the ShvJcra, and Manthin cups are made to 
Indra and Agni, and the remnants are drunk by the priests 
The dough, &c. attaching to the vessels are offered into 
the fire. 

80. Then follows the paying of the Sacrificial Tee— 
JDiksina :—The Brahman and the Sacrificer enter the house; 
the Adlivaryu taking ghee in the Pracharam, and tying to it 
the cloth and the gold intended for the Fee, pours the 
ghee as a libation to Surya,—repeating it three times; 
finally offering up the gold bound up in the cloth into 
the fire; out of which it is picked up by the Sacrificer 
who thereupon takes his stand on the East of the Vedi. A 
hundred cows are collected in the space between the House 
and the Sadas, where also are brought certain grains. 
Advancing towards the Sadas, the Sacrificer looks upon the 
persons therein seated, and goes to the Agnidhra mound, 
whereupon seated, he pronounces the formal words of the 
‘ gifts’—promising to divide among the priests in accordance 
with the shares prescribed in the scriptures, gifts of gold, 100 
cows and clothes,—all for the fulfilment of the sacrifice he 
has performed; the Lady adding the words—‘this is given by 
me also’; when each thing is offered, the priests receive the 
gold as for Agni, the cow as for Rudrar and the clothes as 
for Brihaspati. The shares have been assigned as follows :—■ 
12 cows and 12 gold pieces, each, to the Brahman, the Udgdtri, 
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the Iiotn iffiw one Adhvaryu; o'' cows and 6 p 
of Gold each, to the Pratiprasthatri, the Prastotri, 
the MaitrUvaruna, and the Brahmanaohchhamsin ; 4 cows and 
4 pieces of gold each, to the Potri, the NeHri, the 
Achchhaoaka, and the Agnidhra ; and 3 cows and 3 gold pieces 
each, to the Untie! ri, the Grdoastut, the Subrahmanya and the 
Pratihariri. gome more gold pieces are distributed among 
the Upagatris. Nothing is to be given to those- Brahuianas 
who may be there, simply clamouring for gifts. 

81. After the Pratihartri has received his fee, the 
Adhvaryu enters the Jtavirdlmna; and taking op the 
Marutmt-rups pours libations to Indra-Marutvat and to 
Agio. Entering the Savirdhana again, he takes up the 
Muhamuruivat cup and filling it with Soma-juice, keeps it 
near the Agrayana vessel. After a little time he takes up 
this cup, and pours libations again to Indra-Marutvat and 
Agni. They retire to the Sadas and drink the remnants. 
Taking up the Mahendra cup, they fill it with Soma-juice, 
while the Pristha-Siiman is being sung; and hands over 
the cup to the Sacrifice!*. 

82. The Adhvaryu, accompanied by the Pratiprasthatri 

the UnnStri and the Nestri, proceeds to perform the Phird 
Extraction — TrUlya-Sar mn As before they extract the 
juice out of the Soma-bits in three instalments. The 
Agnidhra in the meantime prepares the other offerings 
— i.e., the Oharu. or cooked nice for Soma, a cake for 
Vanina baked upon one pan, as also those that wore baked in 
the other Savants. Taking the Mahciujra cap from tho 
Sacrificer’s hands, the Adhvaryu pours a libation to 
Mahendra and to Agni; and accompanied by the 
drinks the remnant; the other priests drinking out of their 
cups as usual. After this follow the three XJ/cthyavig* ahas 
(see above, § 78) as in the morning Savana; after which the 
priests retire to rest This finishes the Second—the 

Madhy andina — Savana. 
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' Then cornea 1 Vue Third Parana . Vue oacrificer 
and the four chief priests enter the Ravirdham by the eastern 
door, the Lady entering by the western door. The two 
doors are closed. The Adhvaryu takes up the Aditya Sthali 
and filling it with Soma-juice, hands it to the 'Fratipmsthalri, 
who mixes up curd and kusha with the juice, and hands 
it to the Unnldri, who keeps it on the skin, and covers it up 
with his hand. The doors are now opened; and the Saeri- 
ficer and the Adhvaryu going out with the vessel pour 
libations to the Adityas; the Sacrificer also singing the 
Lokadoanya Ramcm and also pouring the libations. The 
Adhvaryu takes up the Soma in the Agrayuna-sthaU and keeps 
it in its appointed place. Coining out of the ilamuputna, 
tiiey go to the Radas, and request the Udgatri to sing the 
j PammUna hymns. Offerings of cakes are then made to 
Sonia, ludra, Varuna, Indra-Harimat, &e. as in the previous 
the PashnpurodEsha iu this case being made up 
of the dough mixed with the heart of the goat. Alter 
this the Soma-juice in the cups is offered to Mitra-Varuna 
Agni, Indra-Agni, Maruts-Agui, Tvastri-Agui, lndra-\ isnu- 
Agni, and Agni. Retiring to the Radas , they partake of the 
Soma remnants. The Sacrificer and the Priests take the 
remnants of the cakes, and make offerings of pindm to the 
father, grandfather aud great-grandfather of the Sacri- 
fioer,—the pindas being offered upon the cups. The four 
chief priests then oat the remnants of the cake, the Sacrifio- 
er eating the remnant of the ghee instead. Bringing up 
the Raoitri-aup, and the Vnisvadeva cup , the Adhvaryu 
pours libations to Deva-Savitri and Vishvedevas-Agui res¬ 
pectively; and accompanied with the other priests eats the 
remnants in these cups. 

84. Then follows the Rauryacharuyaga: —The Charu 
having been brought up, offerings are made to Agni and 
Soma ; a libation of gliee is poured to Visnu or to Visnu- 
A<mi. Pouring ghee into the Charu , the Adhvaryu takes 
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it. to the Sadas and gives it to the Botin. Coming' back ha 
takes up ghee in the pracharam, and pours libations in 
eight places:— 


(1) On the Af/mdhra mound, to Vibhu-Pravahana, (2) 
on the Hotris seat, to Vahni-HavyavShana, (3) on the post 
to Shvatra-Prachetas, (4) on the BrUlmanachchhamsin’s seat 
to Tlrtha-Vishvedevas, (ft) on the Potri's seat to Ushitri— 
Kavi; (6) on the Nestn’s seat, to AiighSri -~ Vambhuri, (7) 
on the Achchhava/ca’s seat to Ambasyu-Duvasyu ; and (8) 
at the centre of the Sadas, to Shundhy u-Marjallya. The 
Pratiprmthdfri brings up the Patnivata cup and pours a 
libation to Agui-Patnlvat. The Agnidkrn taking up the cup 
avid going to the Seldom, sits upon the lap of the NSslpi, where 
he and the Adhvariju drink the remnant of the Putniva la 
The Unneiri, goes to the IJttaravedl and poursall the Soma-juice 
into the cups of the priests; and while the Yajmip'jiu t/a Samaf 
is being sung, the Lady is led by the hand to the Sadas, whore 
she uncovers her right thigh and sprinkles water over it, alter 
which, with -the Udtfdtri’s permission, she retires to her 
own room. Thereupon the A.dhvai’j/u and the other priests 
take up the Soma cups and pour libations to Vgni-.Maru ts, 
and to Agni ; and returning to the Sadas , drink the rem¬ 
nants, 

85. All the articles are then washed and set aside; the pra 
stara is thrown into the fire as an offering to Agni, \ anaspati, 
&e. The Adhvaryu enters the Baoirdhana and pours all the 
Soma-juice he can find into the Promkalasha; and mixing up 
some grains with it, pours it as a libation to .rndra-I.far.iamt 
and to Agrii; and keeps the kalasha in the Sadas. The 
Sacrificer and the sixteen priests each, pick up three grain 8 
out of the kalasha, and having smelt them, throw them, away 
upon the Vddt. Each of them throws six pieces of fuel into 
the Ahamniya fire. Having filled the cups with water, and 
covering them with greeu grass, they touch their own, or 
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their neighbour’s, cups ; and retiring to the Agnulhra mound 
eat curd. 

86. Then follows the Patnisamyaj t,, at which after the 
offerings have been made, the Veda and the Yoktra are 
removed. The Adhvaryu takes up nine pieces of fuel and 
offers them respectively to Vishvedevas, Tvastri, I)hatrin, 
Savitri, PrajSpati, Agni, Tvastri (again), Vi,snu, Devas, Agni, 
Agni, Vat,a, Yajna, and Yajnapati. Taking up the Stool and 
the Post, all the vessels and implements that may be smeared 
with Soma-juice, the black horn and the mekhctld, the YoktrU 
(removed from the Lady’s waist),—and while the Prastotri is 
singing a SStnan, the closing notes of which are taken up by 
the Sacrificer, —all of them go to the riverside, or to a lake, 
for the ,Ivibhritho or Final Bath. When gone halfway on the 
road, Saraan hymns are sang, all of them joining in the 
chorus. Reaching the river, the Adhvaryu leads the Sacrificer 
by the arm into the water; after which follows the Avabh- 
rilha Mi :—Standing in the water, the Sacrificer and the 
priests take up their assigned places, holding in their hands 
the ghee, cake and other things. The Adhviryu takes ghee 
and pours into the water oblations to Agni, Varum, ~Deoas 
and AjyajMs, Taking up the cake, he offers it to Vanina 
and Agni-Vanina; after which he sets the jar afloat on the 
water. Having washed the black antelope skin and handed 
it over to their son, the Sacrificer and the Lady take their 
bath,—the Sacrificer washing the Lady’s back, and the Lady 
doing the same to her husband. The Adhvaryu throws into 
the water all the things smeared with Soma-juice, whereupon 
all take their baths. Tho TJimStri leads by the arm the Sacri¬ 
ficer and his wife oat of the water. Returning to the Sacrificial 
House, the Sacrificer puts fuel on the Ahavanlya and the 
Toady on the Garhapatya fire. An offering of kusha having 
been made, the Sacrificer outers the Lady’s Room, and sits 
down taking the antelope skin on his lap. The Adhvaryu 
pours a libation of ghee to Agni. 
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87. Then comes the Udmjamyedi :—Ml the minor details 
having been performed, rice is cooked, out which an offering 
is made to Aditi. 

88. This is followed by the Annbandhja a.t which 
offerings of ghee are made to Mitra-Vanina; and the 
Pashupuroclasha having been got ready, it is offered to Mitra- 
Varuna. 

89. Then comes the Payaiydsti :—tho Payasya and the 
VajirM being prepared, the former is offered to Mitra-Varnna 
and the latter to Agni-Soraa, Mitra-Varuna-Agni-Hotra 
—Vajin. 

90. After this comes the ffdavasmuyesti :—A cake having 
been baked upon five pans, it is offered to Agni. 

91. One thousand Brahmanas are now fed; and the per¬ 
formance concludes with appropriate rejoicings; after which 
the Sacrifice? performs the daily rites of the Agnihotra and 
makes the other necessary offerings. 

AtiPHABETiOAD List of Things Required at Tub Agntstoma, in 

Addition to Those Needed at The Bahsha-Purnamasi, 

Abhri —Wooden scraper. 

Abhjupashiya —Name given to two Mahaviras. , 

Anfardhanakata — Wooden partitions to screen off the 
wives of the gods. 

A.mncft—Wooden stool. 

Upaycmonl —An earthenware vessel. 

Vkha —Boiling pot. 

Udumbara —Fuel. 

Chamasd's —Earthenware cups. 

JDhavitra —Fan made of deer-skin. 

Parishasa —Tongs. 

Pdnnejani —Jars filled with water for the washing of 


feet. 


Pinvana —Made of clay . 
Jtajjusandana —Ro pe-noose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Bearing op the Mimamsa-Shastoa on Hindu 
Legar Literature. 

1. The MlmSrasa Sutras, as we have seen, have evolved 
a set of principles of interpretation of texts. They have 
based their discussions upon texts dealing with the details 
of sacrificial ritual; and this for the reason that at the time 
that the sutras were written, and the principles of Mimamsa 
systematised, the performance of elaborate sacrifices was 
regarded as the mmnwm barium of life for the ordinary 
Hindu. At a later age, when these sacrifices dropped into 
disuse, the study of Mimamsa proper fell in popular estima¬ 
tion; bub it was soon discovered that though the examples 
chosen in Mimamsa literature, for the application of the 
general Principles, did not appeal to the scholar, the Princi¬ 
ples themselves were as useful as ever; specially in the 
study of Law. This branch of study had to ileal with a 
number of original texts; whose range extended from the 
Vedas down to the most recent Smriti compilations; and 
as there were several discrepancies in these texts, on many 
points in regard to the practices of men,—the only reason* 
able basis for the explaining away of these discrepancies 
lay in the Principles of interpretation that had been worked 
out by the old Mimlmsa writers, in reference to similar dis¬ 
crepancies in regard to Vedic texts bearing upon the details 
of sacrificial, ritual. We accordingly find all writers of 
Legal Digests making free use of the said Principles of inter¬ 
pretation. 

2. The Legal Digests are as a rule divided into throe 
sections:— viz., (1) Achara’, Religious Practices; (2) Vyava- 
hara * Law * in the modem sense of the terra, dealing with 
worldly ‘business;’ (3) ‘ PrayaAichitta,’ Expiatory Rites. 
The first and the last of these are likely to be as uninteresting 
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to the modern reader as the Sacrificial Ritual itself. There¬ 
fore. we shall confine our present study to the * Vijavahffra' 

section of the Legal Digests ; though, it has to be admitted, 

tins limits the scope of our study to a great extent; specially as 
we have chosen for our study only the Mitaksara (VijSanesh- 
vara’s ‘Comment’ on the Smriti of Yhynavalkya) and the 
Vyavahilramaijukka of Shrikantha,—the two digests that aro 
still recognised as ‘ authoritative ’ in the greater part of 
India. 

3. The cases of application of Mimamsil Principles in 
the Mitaksara may be roughly grouped under the heads of— 
(a) IhoUence, (b) Joint Concern, and (o) Inheritance, 

(a) Evidence. 

(1) * u a ciiminal case against any person belonging 
to the four castes, when one is called to givo evidence for 
the prosecution,—if his evidence is likely to bring about 
such conviction as would lead to capital sentence being 
pronounced on the accused,—the witness should either 
not give evidence at all, or should give false evidence. 5 
(Yajmmlhja, II. 83). Though the ordinary rule (Ibid 
It. 82) is that a witness giving false evidence intentfonally 
should be punished with fine or banishment, yet, in the 
particular ease, the suppression of evidence, or the giving 
of false evidence, is permissible. But even thus the ‘sin ’ of 
the act remains; and in expiation of this, the witness has 

to perform the Sarasoata Isti, laid down in Mini. Su. Ill_ 

vi—18, 19. (Mitaksara, Bombay, pp. 159-60). 

(2) When a party has produced witnesses whose evi¬ 
dence goes against his case,—then, if at a later stage, he 
can produce other witnesses who are more reliable than the 
former batch, the evidence of the previous witnesses must 
be discredited. The mere fact of the later appearance of the 
witness does not militate against his reliability; because ‘ a 
person has to be regarded a Unreliable only when either his 
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assertions are actually found to be false, or his means of 
knowing the facts of the case are not sufficiently valid’; 
as has been declared in Shabaras’s Bhasya, page 8, line 
15. In the case in question, until there is something 
to show that the later witness is unreliable, his deposition 
must be believed to be true ; but it it can be shown by proofs 
adduced by the other party that what he said was actually 
untrue, or that he had no means at his command whereby 
he could have any true knowledge of the facts in question, 
his evidence would fail to be accepted ; but until that is done, 
his evidence has to be reckoned with. In the case taken by the 
Mimamsaka, the fact is found to be that what is declared 
in the Voda must be accepted as true ; because statements 
can be regarded as false only when the person making the 
statement is found to be untrustworthy on the above men¬ 
tioned grounds ; and in the case of the Veda, there being no 
person making the statements, there can be no grounds 
for unreliability, (Mita. p. 156). 

(b) Joint Concern. 

In all joint concerns,—such as Trading and Theatrical 
Companies and Agricultural Bands,—the earnings are to be 
divided in accordance with the amount of capital invested 
by each partner; just as at the Jyotistoma sacrifice, the 
hundred cows that are prescribed as the‘sacrificial fee’ for 
the priests employed, are to be distributed among the sixteen 
priests, in accordance with the amount of work done by 
each; for instance, the four principal priests get 12 cows 
each, and so on, as laid down in Mim. Su. X—iii -53 to 55 
(See above, Chap. IV, § 80). The general principle involved 
m this case is one of equity: ‘Bach person according to 
his dessert ‘ the gains are to be in accordance with the 
pains’; the Adhvaryu gets more than the Udgatri, 
because he does more work-in connection with the Sacrificial 
performance than the other; similarly in all joint concerns, 
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the greater profit goes to the partner that works more 
and invests the larger amount of capital. 

(c) Inheritance. 

(1) ‘ BUya ’ or Inheritance has been defined as that 
wealth or possession which comes to a person simply by 
virtue of his relationship to its previous owner; the ‘ hhaga ’ 
or ‘division’ of wealth is its distribution among a number of 
persons entitled to the ownership. this leads to the 
question—what is the ‘ title ’ or «right ’ to a possession ? Is 
the * righ t ’ based purely upon scriptural authority or upon 
other, worldly, authorities also ? It is argued that if it depend¬ 
ed upon scriptural authority, then the ownership acquired 
under that ‘ right’ would also be purely ' scriptural ; and as 
such could out be utilised in such purely worldly concerns as 
buying, selling and the like ; hence the ‘ right under w hich 
ownership is to be acquired must be one that depends, not 
solely upon scriptural authority, but upon other authorities 
gjigQ, This line of argument has been borrowed from 
Mimamsa-Sulra IV—i—2 [ VyHyainatavistara, page 219,. 
‘fourth varnika' according to Rumania, and ‘ third varnaka 
according to Prabhakara],— -where in regard to the , rules 
laid down in connection with the acquiring of wealth for the 
performance of Sacrifices, —the question having been raised as 
to whether an infringement of those rules would cause a 
discrepancy in the sacrifice performed with the wealth thus 
wrongly acquired, or it would only produce some blemish or 
sinfulness in the Sacrifice!— the yfirm facie argument 
of the Opponent propounded by Rumania is that if the rules 
of acquisition pertained to the .Sacrifice only, then the 
Sacrificer would have no ownership at all; inasmuch as 
ownership is something supernatural (based upon scriptures 
only). This statement of the prima facie argument however 
has been rejected by Prabhakara, as impossible, on the ground 
that, as a matter of fact, ownership is not something superna- 
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turai or spiritual, it is purely worldly or temporal; and the 
wealth acquired by temporal means can certainly be used in 
the performance of sacrifices. In delivering their final conclu¬ 
sion ah >, t he writers have admitted the discussion on the 
understanding, that ownership is something purely temporal ; 
and hence if there has been anything wrong in the method of 
acquiring diat ownership, it affects only the man, and not the 
xaerijice, which latter would be complete all the same; though 
the man will have to perform some expiatory rites for the 
employment of questionable methods. (MitaksarU, page 181.) * 
2. Taj navalkya (II. 126) has laid down that after the 
regular partition is finished, if something is discovered to have 
beeu taken away surreptitiously by any partner, it should be 
recovered from him and divided among the partners in equal 
shares. In this connection the question is raised as to whe¬ 
ther this surreptitious possession is reprehensible or not;—the 
argument for non-rep rehensibility being that the partner who 
is in wrongful possession has also some right over the thing, 
and hence as he has been retaining the thing under the 
misconception that it is his own, his conduct is not blame- 
worthy. The final conclusion however is that the wrongful 
possession has to be regarded as reprehensible. This conclus¬ 
ion is based upon the Mlmamsa-Sutra VI—.fii—20, where 
the question being raised as to the changing of the mndqa 
corn (that had been kept for the charu, and has become unfit 
for use) the opponent has argued that, if the Sacrifice!- 
substitutes an equal quantity of the mam corn, under the 
misapprehension that, it is mud pa, his action cannot bo 
regarded as a contravention of the rule that prohibits the use 
oi: the mam ; because he has used the mam it is true, but he 
has used it as rnudga ; and this view is rejected, the final 
concl usio n being that even though done under a misapprehen- 

®It is intereBtfDg toaote that in this connection, quotes th7ye7y 

woids of x rabhakaraa Brihafi (Ms. p. 64b). 
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sion, the action must be regarded as an infringement of the 
rule where!)' /nam, kodravU, and chanaka cannot be substituted 
for mudga, at sacrifices. The principle underlying this is 
the maxim that Ignorance of the law is no excuse. (Alitokmra.. 
page 193). 

3. In regard to the rights of inheritance of widows, some 
writers have argued that, inasmuch as all property is 
primarily intended for sacrificial performances, to which the 
woman is not entitled, she can have no business to inherit any 
property ; that women, apart from their husbands, are not 
entitled to sacrificial performances has been shown under 
Mhnvmd-sutrd VI—i— 17 to 21 ; though in the preceding 
aclhilMrana it has been shown that she cannot bo said to be 
absolutely non-ontiiled to such performances; as in the 
company of her husband she has her place at all sacrifices 
(see above). 

This argument against the rights of women is met by 
another reasoning based upon Mimamsa-sutras III—iv—26 to 
30, where it is shown that the wearing of gold and such other 
things by the priests and the Sacrificer have no bearing on 
the sacrificial performance; on the basis of this principle it 
has been argued that, if all property were intended for 
sacrificial performances, from where could the gold be got ? 
It is certainly ‘ property', and yet to does not have any 
bearing upon sacrificial performances. (MAt'aksara pp 
200 — 1 ). 

(4) With reference to the share to which the wife is 
entitled, we have the following texts :— 

(«) ssfcrr: « 

( b ) fwrrirn WTcTT tfmrST VR fr’af II 

(a) ‘ If the proprietor effects the division of his property 
during his lifetime, he should award to his wives shares 
equal to that of his sous. 
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(b) If the partition is effected after the death of the 
father, the mother should have a share equal to that'of 

her sons.’ 

This text declares that the wife’s share iu the property 
of her husband is equal to that of each of her sous. Some 
writers,—who have held that the wife is entitled to a mere 
subaistance allowance,—interpret the texts to mean that, if 
the property is extensive, the wife is to have just enough to 
keep her ; but in case the property is not much, she shares it 
equally with her sons. Against this it is argued that 
this interpretation would cause an incongruity in the above texts; 
as in that case, the first half of it would mean that she is to 
receive mere subsistence allowance; wbdo the othoi half 
would give her an equal share with her sous , that such an 
incongruous interpretation of injunctive texts is not allowable 
has been shown under Mhnamsl^ sutra V 1.1 Hi J9to2o; 
wherein we have the following argument:-In connection 


with the Gh'aturmasya sacrifice, the Veda enjoins ■ jLgni- 
Pramyana ’; there are two such ‘ pvanai/ctnofi that connected 
with the Aynistoma, which is accompanied by many 
other details, and the other related to the JOarsha 
Pnrnamasa, which is simple and without accessory details; 
the question arising as to which of these two ‘ pranayanas 
is to be employed at the Chaturmasya, the conclusion is that 
it must be the latter. IJpou this there arises a further ques¬ 
tion,—On which of the four sections of the Chaturmasya the 
‘ TV ishvadeo<i, the * Varunaprayhasa , the SKukame dhlya and 
the ‘ Sunasirly a’—is this * pronayana to be done ? The con¬ 
clusion is that it should be done in connection with the second 
and third sections; though the prima facie argument is -that 
is lias to be done in connection with the first and the fourth, on 
the ground that the ‘ pramyana has to be done on the 
Uttaravedi and the use of this VecU is implied in connection 
with tho first and the fourth sections only,—this implication 
being deduced from the text which prohibits such use on tho 
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ground that it is only what is possible that can be prohibited; 
and hence the prohibition of the use of the Uttaravedl for 
the first and fourth sections implies the possibility of such 
use. In answer to this argument it has been shown that 
such an interpretation of the texts concerned leads to an 
incongruity in the text enjoining the use of the U ttaravedi ; - 
viz ? with regard, to the first and fourth sections its use is 
implied by the prohibition, and hence could be intended for 
partial acceptance only ; while with regard to the second and 
-third sections it is pointed out as to be used permanently ; 
thus the same text laying down two entirely divergent 
courses of action. The principle of interpretation involv¬ 
ed in this is that so long as a text affords one coherent 
meaning, there is no justification for breaking up its meaning 
into two incoherent parts. (Mitakmra, pp. 201—2). 

(5l In connection with the rights of the parents over 
the property left by their childless son, the question arises 
as to which of the two parents— the mother or the father— 
has the prior claim. The texts bearing on the question 
mention the word ‘ pitaraii, * parents’; and would therefore 
appear to leave the matter doubtful; but it has been argued 
that, inasmuch as the word ‘ pitaran' has been etymologic¬ 
ally explained in authoritative grammatical works as equiva¬ 
lent to ‘ Maplpitarau’, —and as in this the‘Mata (mother) 
is mentioned first — hers should be the prior claim. This 
reasoning is based upon the MimSmsU-sutru V — i — 4 to 7 
—where it has been shewn that the Prayajds — Samid, Tan- 

unapat, &c.- are to be performed in the order in which 

they are mentioned in the injunctive texts,— in accordance 
with the accepted principle that the priority of mention 
gives the priority in action. (Mitaksara, p. 20-!). 

4. The cases of application of Mimamsa principles to 
jaw, in the Vyavaharamayukha * may be grouped under the 
following heads: — 


' Lithographed Edition—Benares. 
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(a) Sources of Proprietory Might. 


All proprietory right has its origin in the ways of the 
world, and has nothing to do with scriptures. It proceeds 
■only from such sources as purchase, gift and the like. If it 
proceeded from the Scriptures, there would be nothing to 
establish one’s right over the calf born of the cow that he 
may have purchased ; as such right is established by ordinary 
usage only. Then again, the analogy of the said right over 
the calf cannot be extended to the case of the child born 
of one’s own wife; because no person has any proprietory 
right over his child,—indicated either by usage or by the 
scripture ; it is for this reason that in the Vishvajit sacrifice, 
whereat the Saorificer has to give away all his belongings , 
the children are not given away ; this has been shown under 
; nn lmsa-Sulra VI——vii—1 ( Pya-ma. p. 38, line 20) where 
it is shown that, the son, father, sister and such other 
persons do not come within the category of one’s ‘ belong¬ 
ings’, which word must be taken to be restricted to what is 
called ‘ clhana, ‘property.’ 


(h) Adoption. 


* (1) In regard to adoption wo have the text *■ dauhitro 
blmginSyushoha ShUdrasyapi oka diyate', i e., ‘the Shudra can 
also adopt the son of his daughter or the son of his sister’— 
following upon the general rule that the Brahmana can adopt 
a child only from among his ‘ Sapindas’ ; the Kmttriya from 
among Kmtlriyas in general, or from among his own ‘ Sago- 
tms’, the Vaishya only from among Vaishyas, and the Shndra 
only from among S/mdras. In view of these two texts read 
together, the conclusion with regard to Shudras is that for 
them the best form of adoption is that of the daughter’s or 
the sister’s son. This conclusion is in accordance with the 
principle embodied in Mim-Sutras IV—ii—16. 

(2) f The adoption, even by the SEftdm, has always to 
be done with full Vedie rites and ceremonies ;—in this part > 

° Vyavaharamayfkha, p. 47, 1. 1. + Vyavah&ramayukha, p. 47, 1. 11. 
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" iilar case the Shudra being entitled to the Ve.dic rites in 
accordance with the principle of the * Nisadnsthapati ’ laid 
down in Mlm.SB.VL —i—51, where it is shown that the 
NisUda chief, even though a Shudra, is entitled to some 
Yedic sacrifices,—the only difference boing that the Vedic 
manfras (which he, as a Shudra, can not pronounce) have to 
be recited for him by a JDvija proxy. These exceptional cases 
are not touched by the general law that the Shudra is not 
entitled to Vedic rites as propounded in Mini. Su. VI,—i—25. 

(8) In regard to the woman, it is laid down that she 
can adopt only in the company of her husband, or when 
permitted by him; as she, alone by herself, is not entitled 
to the performance of Vedic rites and ceremonies ; and 
such rites and ceremonies are inseparable from all regular 
adoption. The preclusion of woman from sacrificial perform¬ 
ances on her own account is discussed under Mini. Su. VI— 
i -ft (Vide above, chap. Ill §2). 

(4) * With regard to a child that has been adopted in an¬ 
other family, Manu has laid down that he cannot inherit the 
property of hisprogenitof, nor perform his Shriiddha; and though 
the text directly prohibitsVeae two things only,—yet it has 
been accepted to imply th#[iroliibition of all cognate things, 
— e. g... all relationships and cohnfctions due to the progenitor 
and so forth. This is in accordanOe^nth the principles laid 
down in Mim. Sti. Ill—vii—13, and also 1—iii—3 ( Shahara- 
Bhasya, page 71, line 15),—wherein it is* sha^rij.that the 
texts ‘antarvedi minoti and * jataputrah hruftak^^io'-gnmar 
dadhlta' —even though making specific mentioA of only 
certain definite characteristics, are to be regarded as implying 
any place within the Vedl (and not the exact centre of it), 
or a particular point in the mao’s age (and not exactly meao.- 
ing that his hairs should be black, &c.). 


THE END. 


* Ibid. p. 49, l. 5 
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